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‘EVEN AS WE HAVE BEEN APPROVED OF GOD TO BE INTRUSTED WITH THE GOSPEL, SO WE SPEAK; NOT AS PLEASING MEN, BUT GOD WHICH PROVETH OUR HEARTS.” 
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lth St, Te ee : 
York. By a spirit I am followed, 

In my gayety and mirth; 

er Shadow of a dying infant, 
eat St. Fallen at the gates of birth. 
ston. Sweetest, dearest, incompletest, 





Fairest—and the fleetest ! 


Ab! if for a moment only 
As I dream it I could see 

In the gleam of heavenly glory 
Seated on its mother’s knee; 








ae It would dry this dropping tear 
So near, so near, so far yet near! 
Ss. Would that in its glorious being 
nts, As I feel it I could see! 
. In the light of heavenly beauty 
Sitting on its mother’s knee, 
eaten, “Child, where art thou, far or near ?”’ 
“Mother, Father, I am here.”’ 
AS, New Yors CrrTy. 
wes IN SOLITUDE. 
rk, ane 
; o BY LOUISE CHANDLER MOULTON, 
i: HAVE pity thou, who all my heart hast 
| known— 
Vasher Qome back from thy far place and heal 
ros 1882; my pain ! 
= : My long, unshared, uncheered days wax 
and wane ; 
Te The strong suns mock me, I am so alone; 
‘The hurrying winds sweep by, nor heed my 
moan ; 
The climbing stars of night, a shining 
train, 


With curious eyes behold me wait in vain, 
And Nature’s very self doth me disown. 


Idid not know how blest I was, God wot, 
When thy dear voice made music for my 
ears, 
Fostered my starveling joys and shamed 
my fears. 
Now thou art dumb; and I, by thee forgot, 
live through the empty, pitiless months 








and years, 
; And think how I was glad, yet knew it not. 
ning, Loxvon, ENG. 
ining oe 
F the AD PATREM. 





BY LOUISE IMOGEN GUINEY. 





HALF the dreams my spirit hath 

Urge me back on thy lost path, 

Aye with some fond gift to share, 

; Some light trouble overblown, 

Some young outburst, frank as air, 
Transient as a viol’s tone; 

Wild enchantment, musings bland ! 

Still | start to miss thy hand, 










uncil Stillin wonder’s indecision, 
for For thy footfall pause and pine, 
g eart of sunshine, gracious vision 
. ’ " ~ ? 
cisco Unforgotten playmate mine ! 
While the golden age was here, 
ILLS ; Ah! how fugitive, how dear! 
es and Ours the games of bow and horn, 
rent Midwood race, and plunge by sea; 
Jestiny quaint, that one March morn 
=p Brake between the child and thee; 
eee” Travel true, adventure warm, 
ES. On a highway, in a storm; 
LES And at merry frost’s dispersal, 
Tn the grasses (with iy lips 
ne free, On thy shoulder hushed), rehearsal 







Of old tales of camps and ships. 








* Motto. “°T is not a life, 
but a piece of childhood thrown away.” 
—BEAUMONT and FLETCHER, 
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There in joy our annals end, 
Thou forerunner and thou friend. 
Tho to graver tasks begun, 
Ancient exhortations cling, 
Tho the risks hereafter run 
Find in thee a sanctioning, 
Tho thy knightliness have power 
Over life’s supremest hour, 
Most to me thy memory guiding 
Is a song and star of May; 
And the land of thine abiding 
Always Childhood, always Play! 
AUBURNDALE, MASS. 
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TO-MORROW’S POETRY. 


BY MAURICE THOMPSON. 











VIEWING literature as a luxury and 
from the chair of the epicure, it would 
be difficult to formulate an expression 
more exquisitely appropriate, or more 
satisfactory than Emerson’s definition of 
a good English style. Itis a mere sen- 
tence, not striking at first, but with a 
power to grow in the mind. Says he: ‘“‘A 
good writer, if he has indulged in a Ro- 
man roundness, makes haste to chasten 
and nerve his period by English mono- 
syllables.” Rightly interpreted, this does 
not mean that monosyllables, as words, 
have any especial energy with which to 
fertilize a phrase. Emerson was leoking 
into the depths of monotony, his vision 
as clear as a bird’s, understanding full 
well that the surface must be breken, if 
but by a pebble, in order to prevent dis- 
tress. Style cannot maintain an unbroken 
pace, for the easier the movement the 
greater the monotony at length. Brown- 
ing is the antidote for Tennyson; Whit- 
man is tolerated, even encouraged, in re- 
sentment of a plethora of placid smooth- 
ness with which our rhythmic literature 
is flooded. Lately our magazines have 
furnished but scant evidence that there 
is any genuine poetry offering in the 
American market. Not long ago the At- 
lantic Monthly was issued with not a 
verse in its pages. We are in a poetic 
drowth, and what is the cause? Have we 
been paying too much attention to style? 
Has the fit of the dress engaged us more 
than the wearer of the dress? Mere out- 
ward form, the turn of a verse, the per- 
fection of a rhyme, the cadence and mel- 
ody of a new combination, all these cer- 
tainly have been pursued with great in- 
dustry and with-a new purpose since 
Theophile Gautier showed us how. Ro- 
man roundness, as Emerson understood 
it, included the aptness of the Roman 
tongue in melodious word-linking and the 
Latin tendency toward maintaining a mo- 
notonous elevation of style. lt may have 
included more, for at the time the sen- 
tence was written the revolt against mo- 
notony was well under way, and Emer- 
son himself had made verse nerved with 
English monosyllables, and set with 
phrases as strong and rough as bush- 
hammered granite. It was not the com- 
monplace which could save letters to the 
world as a luxury of the richest sort, but 
it was sincerity. He had not felt the 
tendency of materialistic agnosticism. In 
those days Darwin and Huxley were 
keeping themselves well within the pick. 
ets of science, and had not let go the dogs 
of war upon the romance of religion; but 
to an imagination like Emerson’s there 
was a hint ot danger in the atmosphere 
of the world; it was as if a waft had come 
out of the future heavy with the rank 
smell of realism. He could not make out 
the meaning of it. He was half inclined 





to be fascinated with Whitman’s willful 
obscenity. An idealist himself, he was 
so oppressed by the prevailing monotony 
of weak idealism that even a brutal nat- 
uralism suggested relief. He longed to 
feel the effect of English monosyllables, 
the discord of jarring originalities, the 
force of unheard-of notes made between 
the frets. Indeed, his own home-made 
lute had no frets, and it delighted him to 
finger it at random that he might store 
up accidentai chords with which to enrich 
his studied strains of song. 

Apart from the question of originality, 
there is a gain to literature through this 
sort of self-consciousness, and the incre- 
ment is most noticeable in poetry. Em- 
erson’s effort was in the right direction; 
he was as much a poet of Nature as was 
Burns, as sincere and unaffected, bat he 
was a more advanced musician, in that 
he was not afeard of discords and acci- 
dental harmonies. He was a sort of ethe- 
realized Browning, a cultured, refined 
and rectified Whitman: but he was more, 
for he saw through this life into the better 
life, as one sees through a spring-time at- 
mosphere into the green fields, and he 
could no more dally with filthy visions or 
unclear. subjects than he could construct 
a perfect meter. Evidently his fine na- 
ture felt the need of song and at the same 
time was aware that the old methods of 
singing were long since outworn. He 
consciously cut him a new reed, or con- 
structed his own lute, that he might suit 
the instrument to the contemplated score. 

Set beside the pipe and lyre of Tenny- 
son, these Emersonian products were 
rude; but they were effective in a way 
not possible-to the Laureate’s splendid in- 
struments. I predict that the broken 
verses, staggering clumsily under their 
burden of thought, verses of such pecu- 
liar poems as the ‘‘ Problem and Termi- 
nus,” ‘*Wood-Notes” and ‘‘May-Day” will 
live longer than any written since 1830. 
If I should try to say why they will sur- 
vive I might not be very definite, but the 
thought haunts me that in the future 
poetry will take a form suited to bear the 
very heaviest loads and the men who 
like such poetry will find themselves in 
close sympathy with Emerson; they will 
look back to him, as some few of us now 
look back to Theocritus, with a con- 
sciousness of his close approach to the 
well-spring of absolute poetic expression. 
It is so easy for us to prefer Matthew Ar- 
nold’s smooth verse and clever lightning 
messages to these half-faltering marvels 
of suggestion, that most of us fancy we 
do prefer them; but I venture to assert 
that careful comparison will end in de- 
ciding for Emerson. We laugh at his 
rhymes, but feel abashed in the presence 
of a thought which no rhyme could aid. 
Ina very sure way Emerson fixed him- 
self upon Lis country forever; he was a 
sort of American essence, and. the flavor 
of his work will endure because it is not 
likely to pass much beyond the limit of 
American influence and in a degree must 
be a part of that influence. He had the 
Greek idea of patriotism and made it a 
part of his religion; it was this that en- 
gendered his veneration for the Anglo- 
Saxon framework of our language and 
led him to admire the mother country 
. for the solidity of character she gives to 
her sons. He felt himself an American 
to the manner born, but he would say of 





the English: ‘‘ They have more constitu- 
tional energy than any other pedple.” 





NUMBER 20838. 

Matthew Arnold did not understand Emer- 
son, nor is it in the British nature to 
understand him in his prose or his poetry, 
because the standard of judgment in 
Great Britain is to-day the same as it was 
a century ago and it reaches no further 
than from London to Edinburgh; it can- 
not be fitted to the superficies of Ameri- 
can thought. 

Of all our writers Emerson is the Amer- 
ican—the raciest and most characteristic 
of our special civilization, and he is the 
actual founder of American literature. 
He has provoked more thought than any 
man of our country. Then why shall he 
not be called a great man? 

There are two reasons why great is not 
the word. In the first place great men 
do not only suggest, they complete, they 
exhaust. Then he was a prophet, and 
prophets are not great. His power was 
slender and limited in its reach, but it 
was amazing in its quality, so absolutely 
different from that of other minds indeed, 
that it suggested inspiration when grap- 
pled with for the first time. If asa poet 
he is not great, I think he has pointed the 
way to greatness, he has foresaid what 
poetry is to be. He has made sketches of 
true poems, and, like nany of Browning’s 
rude, rough drafts, they bear in them 
a primitive spirit linked with the very last 
refinement of modern culture. He never 
elaborated any conception, never dwelt 
on details: Asa shrike transfixes a spar- 
row on a thorn, and passing on never re- 
turns to his victim, Emerson impales a 
thought firmly with a keen, adequate 
phrase, and so leaves it. Both Browning 
and Emerson err, groping for the key to 
expression; but they are prophets, they 
know that the key will be found, 
that very soon it willunlock the song-box 
of this later civilization and let go the in- 
terpretation of life in terms of the pre- 
vailing philosophy. Doubtless the great 
genius of these menu turned away natural- 
ly from the effete fossil forms, from the 
age-worn ‘‘Roman roundness,” to seek 
something with which to nerve their sen- 
tences. Itis at this point that we must 
respect Walt Whitman, not asa poet, for 
he has made no poetry, but as aman with 
the genius to feel the need of a revolution 
in style. What if, after all, we shall find 
that we have run round the cycle until 
we have entered again the Greek constel- 
lation? I can fancy that the ancient 
lyrists, even Anacreon and Sappho, cared 
more for a thought than for a phrase. In 
the day of burdens we hasten to unload, 
giving little heed to mere finical grace in 
the manner of letting fall the great weight 
with which we are cumbered. To bea 
luxury to the reader literature must first 
be a hot iron in the soul of the maker. 

CRAWFORDSVILLE, IND. 














THE WOMAN’S CHRISTIAN TEM- 
PERANCE UNION IN POLITICS. 


BY MRS. J. ELLEN FOSTER. 


THE W. C. T. U. is the child of the Cru- 
sade. The Crusade was born out of the 
heart of the Church of God. To that 
tribunal more than to any other human 
authority must it come for final arbitra- 
tion of methods and results. The Crusade 
used spiritual and moral weapons with 
the individual and with the traffic; it 
pleaded with men not to drink; it pleaded 
with other men not to sell; it called upon 








God with almost divine unction to make 
bare his holy arm, and to avenge the 
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women of theiradversary. In adegree— 
not as conspicuous or general—these 
methods are still employed, and there 
have also been developed many specific 
agencies, educational and agitational, 
designed to secure these results. Too 
much cannot be said in commendation of 
the zeal of the women in presenting these 
measures, 

Permit a brief recital of the position of 
the W. C. T. U. on the much debated 
question of politics. The essential ele- 
ments of religious truth upon which this 
organization is based are total abstinence 
and Christian unity in advocating it. 
The leading characteristics of this wove- 
ment have been the education of individ- 
uals as to personal duty and the suppres- 
sion of the traffic in intoxicating liquors 
by legal enactments, This second phase 
of the question (work for Prohibition) is 
not an end but a means to anend. This 
means, is, however, so closely related to 
the end as to be sometimes substituted 
for it. 

Brought into prominence by reason of 
more manifest connection with the duties 
of citizensi:ip, the political phases of the 
question have very largely absorbed the 
vital forces of the movement. During 
the last few years an effort has even been 
made to bend all these forces into the line 
of party action alone. The doctrine has 
been bo'dly announced, that effort unless 
made by a party was valueless for good 
and all agitation and discussion on these 
lines has had its bias set in a party mold. 
A frenzy seems to have possessed the 
souls of men and nothing of good or beau- 
ty is seen in anything but the work of 
partisanship with all its attendant curses. 
Doctrines subversive of the duties of citi- 
zens have been freely taught, and lessons 
which logically result in anarchy and dis- 
cord have been readily set. The most 
willing students of these lessons have 
been the women of the W.C.T. U. Their 
zeal has outrun that of their brothers; it 
has had less of knowledge and more of re 
ligious fervor. and consequently been far 
more dangerous. It has made direct as- 
saults upon the Christian character and 
political integrity of its own protesting 
membership, and has weakened its own 
hold upon the Christian public. The W. 
C.T. U. of to-day differs widely from the 
inspirational movement of the crusade or 
the early years which immediately fol- 
lowed. 

We do not claim that lines of Christian 
effort have been abandoned. Thechildren 
are still gathered in ‘‘The Bands of Hore” 
and taught the truth of total abstinence: 
prisons are still visited with words of 
blessing. anointed with flowers ard tears; 
daughters are still taught the charm of 
social abstinence, and mothers are admon- 
ished of the obligations and the possibili- 
ties of the home. In all the forty depart- 
ments work still goes on, but these all are 
overshadowed by the turbid smoke of 
party frenzy and the malarial mists of 
party Jesuitism. 

No woman enjoys the official patronage 
who publicly antagonizes the political 
policy of the Union; no evanzelist is sent 
out who is not in sympathy with the 
party work; no one is indorsed as a na 
tional organizer who declares her opoosi- 
tion to this policy. The official organ is 
a pronounced partisan paper. Like other 
partisan papers it reports news and facts 
so as to make for their side. The paper 
for the work among foreizn-born citizens 
is a party campaign paper during tLis 
year. The edition of the Union Signal 
for state and county fair work was made 

to bristle with arguments in favor of Pro 
hibition Party work. 

The blight of partisanship is upon every- 
thing, and women who expect to purify 
politics lend themselves to insinuations 
and half statements of truth for party 
effect as readily as the veriest dema 
gogs in the old political parties which 
they condemn. 

This course has driven the women to 
great inconsistencies and many illogical 
positions. They talk about opposing 
** sweet reasonableness to severe epithet,” 
they make ‘gentle and dignified demial 
of any wrong intent toward any of our 
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withheld) against the personal integrity 
of a sister whom they profess to love and 
honor. They formally declare the most 
slanderous insinuations of their williug 
press to be characterized by ‘* Christian 
curtesy.” Their President commended 
to ber followers as *‘ spicy reading,” an 
open letter containing a most brutal at- 
tack upon a Christian minister, and 
which also contained insinuations against 
the character ef a ‘beloved sister.” 
Against such treatment there is no re- 
dress since the code of Christian curtesy 
has swept away the ancient rule, an eye 
for an eye and a tooth for a tooth. 

They indulge in tumultuous applause 
at the name and presence of Third 
Party candidates, but their President 
declares that sooner than support Warner 
Miller in his present candidacy in New 
York, “ Let the minions of that accursed 
business (saloon) elect their candidates 
and so fill up the measure of their 
wrath.” To-day those same minions 
know that the influence of this Christian 
organization in the vital issues to be set- 
tled on November 6th will strengthen 
the opposition to the man who bas an- 
swered the challenge of the saloons by 
saying he preferred defeat to success due 
to Saloon influence, 

The question is often asked: ‘‘ Is not 
the minority as intensely partisan as the 
majority; is not Mrs. Foster an active Re- 
publican, as earnest in her platform ad- 
vocacy of Republican doctrines and as 
trusted in the counsels of party mana- 
gers and as responsible for Republican 
methods in dealing with the temperance 
question as is Miss Willard for the Third 
Party ?” 

To this we reply: ‘‘ Mrs. Foster is ear- 
nest in her belief and advocacy of Repub- 
licanism; possibly as trusted in the tem- 
perance counsels of Republicans, and she 
willingly shares the responsibility of the 
general trend of Republicanism on the 
temperance question. The difference be- 
tween her position and that of Miss Wil- 
lard is, that her Republican Party work 
is done as an individual; she does not at- 
tempt to coerce the opinion or the influ- 
ence of the organization to these party 
ends.” Miss Willard does, in her official 
capacity, support the Third Party; she 
goes in person to local conventions, and 
pleads for this party alliance; she gives 
official approbation to representation of 
the W. C. T. U. in Third Party political 
conventions; she is herself, by vote of the 
National W. C. T. U. Convention, a ‘‘ con- 
sulting member” of the National Prohibi- 
tion Committee; she uses the platform of 
the W. C. T. U. Convention in personal 
advocacy of the Third Party and it- 
candidates; she herself introduces these 
gentlemen as the candidates of ‘our 
party.” This Mrs. Foster has never done. 
In Iowa, where the Republ.can Party has 
warranted the largest approbation of 
temperance women, and where, if any- 
where, the society would be justified in 
promising allegiance, there the W. C. T. 
U. bas never given it; and Mrs, Foster 
has time and again declared it never 
could be dene with her aporoval. 

To fail to see the difference between 
official action and individual action re- 
veals a lamentable condition of mental 
or moral obliquity. In the conflicts of 
modern civilization it argues pitiful im- 
becility not to possess political convic- 
tions, and it argues mental or moral 
cowardice not to advocate them. This is 
as true of women as of men, but the 
political immorality of theN W.C. T. U. 
consists in its appropriation of the politi- 
cal influence of the minority against 
their protest. That influence was given 
to the organization to keepand to use but 
not to assigu to any political party. 

In civil courts to obtain property under 
false pretenses is ** embezzlement ” and 
to divert funds from their assigned and 
constitutional uses is ‘‘fraud.” This ts 
what the W. C. T. U. hasdone. The dif- 
ference in honor being in favor of the 
embezzler; the grand larceny committed 
by this Christian organization being of 
heart and soul and home “ influence,” 
while the embezzler merely steals ma- 
terial value. 

Ought not the majority to rule, and do 











W.C. T.U. desire to give their support 
to the Third Partv? A large major- 
ity of the delegates and ex-officio mem- 
bers of National Conventions do; but even 
a legislative majority cannot override 
the constitution. If the various resolu- 
tions affirming and reaffirming the 
allegiance of the W. C. T. U. to the 
Third Party are constitutional there 
is no resistance to the logical result 
which the I!linuis women seek to incor- 
porate into the constitution, viz.: that 
party fealty shall be a test of member- 
ship in the W. C. T. U. 

It is often claimed that Republican 
women alone protest against the party 
action of the national society. It is even 
openly charged or broadly hinted that if 
this allegiance had been promised to the 
Republican Party no objection would 
have been made by the minority. The 
course of the minority has been, even in 
detail, considered as dictated by Republi- 
can managers. The leaders of this mi- 
nority have been accused of being the 
paid agents of that party, and the most 
unwortby motives imputed to them. 
Charges which, in a court of justice, 
would call for proof or punishment have 
been tossed about with impious jollity ; 
and the evidences upon which these 
charges were founded has proved as elu- 
sive asa veritable will-o'-the-wisp or as 
hidden as the imps of the deeps. 

If the course of the minority is influ- 
enced by any other motive than a desire 
to build up the temperance cause, the 
minority should be impeached at the tri- 
bunal of the Church. If it is not thus 
impeached the majority, through its lead- 
ership, ought to repent and make public 
confession of the wrong it has done. The 
facts are that Republicans, Democrats, 
and Third Party women have joined 
in this protest. The states which have led 
the minority are Iowa and Pennsylvania. 
The president of the former is a Republi- 
can, and the president of the latter is a 
Third Party woman; both were elect- 
ed on the clear issue of non-partisanship 
in W.C. T. U. work; and from the far 
South comes this message from a Demo- 
cratic woman who says she is of the same 
mind, as also are many Northern Demo- 
crats. 

What shall the result be? God only 
knows. He can and will care for his own. 
The Woman’s Christian Temperance Un- 
ion has been honored of him; he will still 
honor it. The Church must still love and 
care for it; her ministers must teach and 
plead and pray for and with it. The 
heart of C..ristian womanhood is true to 
righteousness. The Church is woman’s 
best friend; it is her home. The Church 
is also the most reliable custodian of the 
interests of every true reform. 

New YorE CIty. 
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THE LOUISIANA PURCHASE. 





BY TRYON EDWARDS, D.D. 





THE history of that vast territory 
formerly known as Louisiana is full of 
interest. In 1541 it was visited by De 
Soto, one of the early Spanish adventur 
ers to North America. who, in that year. 
explored the region about what is now 
New Orleans. De Soto had previously 
accompanied Padrilias Davila to the Isth- 
mus of Darien; had explored the coasts 
of Guatemala and Yucatan, seeking for a 
supposed water communication between 
the Atlantic and Pacific; and had been 
with Pizarro in his expedition for the 
conquest of Peru, using with him all his 
influence to prevent the murder of the 
Peruvian king. Having amassed a for- 
tune, he returned to Spain with wealth 
and honors, and there married the 
daughter of his old patron, Davila. But. 
moved by the restless desire for adven- 
ture and discovery, and also by the re- 
ports as to the mystical El Dorado, he 
und-rtook the conquest of Florida; and 
in 1538 sailed with twenty officers, twen- 
ty-four priests and six hundred soldiers, 
landing at Tampa Bay, and thence follow- 
ing the tracks of Narvaez, a former Span- 
ish invader. In 1540 he seut back his 
ships to Havana; and the next year, 
working his way westward, reached the 








European to look upon the waters of 
mighty river. ‘taking a fever, he dieg in 
1542; and that his death might not 
known by the Indians, bis body Was eun 
at night in the middle of the river, 
a. 1673, Father Marquette, with his 

anadian followers, descended th 
as far as 34°, but founded no Settlement 
In 1682, La Salle, after several expedi. 
tions and almost incredible hardg' : 
deseended the river to its mouth, and 
took possession of the Country in the 
name of Louis XIV, in honor of whom he 
gave it the name of Louisiana. De Soto 
had crossed the river near its mouth g 
hundred and forty years before, and 
Joliet and Marquette had ¢ : 

que a xplored it ty 

34° north; but to La Salle belongs the 
honor of tracing it, for the first time, to 
the sea, and so determining the connec. 
tion of the two previous discoveries, 

So far as is known, however, no repy. 
lar colony was founded till Iberville, in 
1699, with a number of followers, settled 
in and fortified Biloxi, tho he afterward 
transterred the colony to Mobile. Dying 
soon afterward, he was succeeded by 
Bienville, who, after the colonists had 
suffered great privations. led then, jp 
1706, to the present site of New Orleans, 
where they made a stand, and unfurled 
the flag of France. The colony thus 
started, languished, and was sorely 
pressed by famine; but the post was not 
aband ned. In 1712, Louis XIV gave 
Anthony Crozat, a Paris merchant, the 
exclusive privilege for fifteen years of 
trading in this vast region, of every year 
sending a ship to Africa for a cargo of 
slaves, and of working the mines, one. 
quarter of the products of which he was 
to pay over tothe King. In 1717 Crozat 
relinquished the colony as unprofitable, 
and the province fell into the hands of 
John Law, the noted speculator, who had 
the exclusive privilege of trading to the 
region, of farming the taxes and of coin- 
ing money. He, however, soon came to 
financial disaster, and was followed by 
Bienville, who built up the town of New 
Orleans, which, in 1723, was made the 
capital of the colony. 

The affairs of the settlement continued 
under the direction of the French crown 
till 1762, when the colony was secretly 
transferred tu Spain, which, for thirty- 
eight years, ruled it with a rod of iron, 
tll in 1800, by the treaty of San Iidefonso, 
it was restored to France. Three years 
later it was sold to the United States, the 
transfer being known as the ‘*: Louisiana 
Purchase,” an expression which not 4 
few, probably, understand, as giving usa 
title to what 1s now the State known as 
Louisiana, containing only some 41,00 
square miles. 

But what was then known as Louisiana 
was an immense territory, embracing 
nearly all of what are now the States of 
Louisiana, Arkansas, Missouri, lows, 
Montana, Minnesota, Dakota Terntory, 
most of Kansas and Wyoming, the Ind 
an Territory and part of Colorado. 
Texas, as the United States claimed, 
was included in the purchase; but it was 
also claimed by Spain, and its titleand 
boundaries were not fully settled will, by 
annexation, in 1845, it became one of the 
United States. Tue territory now fort 
ing Oregon, Washington and Idaho was 
afterward added, on the various grounds 
of discovery (1792), exploration (1805), 
settlement (1810), and lastly and pripck 
pally, by transfer of the Spanish title m 
1819. Before the ‘* Purchase of Louisk 
ana,” the United States, in 1783, had 
only 820.680 +quare miles, wi! ile the 
Loursiana Purchase added 930,928, making 
1.751.608, to which have since been added, 
hy the cession of Florida from Spain (? 
1819), 59.270; by the anneaation of Te = 
(1845), 274.356; by the Oregon Treaty with 
Great Britain (1846), 280.425; by Mexicaa 
treaties (1848, etc.), 665.795: and by the 
purchase of Alaska (1867), 577.390, making 
our present territory 3,608,844 square 
miles, or 2,306.460,160 square acres, 
which is some forty times as large % 

England. and more than twice as large as 
all Europe except Russia,the acquisition 
Leuisiana leading the way “‘ to incaleu- 
lable wealth, power and prestige to the 
Union, and aiding to advance the UD 
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pation, to a continental power of 
strength and boundless promise.” 

The country which France had, in 1763, 
surrendered to Spain was of vast, tho 
somewhat indefinite extent, giving to the 
jatter, with her other North American 
colonies, more than half the continent. 
When in 1800 by the treaty of San Ilde- 
fonso, this entire territory was retroceded 
to France, the United States had, by 
agreement, the right of deposit for ex- 
ports and imports at New Orleans. But 
asthis right depended on the will of Spain, 
and our southern and western boundaries 
were controlled by her, there was great 
dissatisfaction on the part of our states- 
men and the people of the West at a state 
of things so menacing to our commerce 
jp time of peace, and to our safety in 
timeof war. At this time railroads were 
uoknown; and tho Washingtcn, with 
far-seeing thought, had publicly said that 
our Western country could never be fully 
developed till a water-communication 
should be opened between the Great Lakes 
and the Hudson River, the idea seems 
tohave been unheeded or forgotten till, 
ata later date, it was realized in the Erie 
Canal. The Mississippi was looked upon 
as being, and likely to be, the chief out- 
Jet for the products and commerce of the 
great West, and New Orleans asthe great 
commercial metropolis- of the country; 
and there was great and growing discon- 
tent that a foreign power should be able 
at any time to embarrass or control our 
trade by preventing its free access to the 
sea. And when, before 1803, the Spanish 
authorities had suspended our right of 
deposit at New Orleans, so great was the 
popular irritation that in the United 
States Senate Mr. Ross, of Pennsylvania, 
moved, and Mr. Gouverneur Morris, of 
New York, seconded the motion, that the 
Government be instructed to seize and 
hold New Orleans. And so deep was the 
feeling among the people that this might 
have been done but for the prudence of 
Jefferson, who saw that nothing could be 
gained and everything would be haz- 
arded by a war with Spain, which the 
proposed movement would of course have 
provoked. Still, so important was the 
end desired and sought that Mr. Living- 
ston, our Minister at Paris, was urging 
on the French Government the concession 
of the free navigation of the Mississippi 
and the permanent right of deposit at New 
Orleans ; and Mr. Monroe, who had been 
sent out by Jefferson as a special envoy, 
in 1803, was earnestly endeavoring to ef- 
fect an adjustment of the irritating ques- 
tions which were endangering the rela- 
tions between France and the United 
States. 

But while our statesmen were pressing 
for measures that might give us free ac- 
cess to the Gulf of Mexico, beyond the 
ocean events were working for our inter- 
ests more rapidly than all the influences 
our Government could exert. The Provi- 
dence that overrules the designs of men, 
and guides the destinies of nations, had 
broader views and more important pur- 
poses than the wisest and most far-seeing 
diplomatists had sought, or were ever 
dreamed of as possible. Before Monroe 
reached France in 1803, a dark war cloud 
had gathered over Europe, and Bonaparte 
saw reason to fear that in the threatened 
conflict with England, she by her supe- 
rior naval force would undoubtedly seize 
and hold his newly acquired colonial em- 
pireand take allthe American possessions 
Row controlled by France. ‘‘ By a dash 
of diplomacy as prompt and brilliant as 
his tactics on the tield of battle, he at 
once placed Louisiana beyond the reach 
of the British power.” Summoning two 
of his most trusted counselors, on the 
10th of August, 1803, in tones of vehe- 
mence and decision, he said : 


“T know the full value of Louisiana, and 
have been desirous of repairing the fault of 
the French negotiators who lost it in 1763. 
A few lines of a treaty have restored it to 
me, and now I must expect to lose it. . ‘ 
The English wish to take possession of it, 
and it is thus they will begin the war... . 
They have already twenty ships of the line 
in the Gulf of Mexico. . . . The con- 
quest of Louisiana would be easy. — 
Thave not a moment to lose in putting it 
out of their reach. . . The English 





£ successively taken from France the 


Canadas, Cape Breton, New Foundland, 
Nova Scotia, and the richest portions of 
Asia. But they shall not have the Missis- 
sippi which they covet.” 

The discussion continued late into the 
night, one of the ministers counseling 
to hold Louisiana at all hazards; the other 
urging its cession rather than to allow its 
inevitable loss by war. Both these ad- 
visers remained at St. Cloud over night. 
Early in the morning Bonaparte sum- 
moned the one favoring the cessicn to 
listen to dispatches just received from 
London, which foreshadowed immediate 
war, after hearing which, Bonaparte 
said : 

“Irresolution and deliberation are no 
longer in season. I renounce Louisiana. 
It is not only New Orleans that I will cede; 
it is the whole colony without any reserva- 
tion. I know tae value of what I abandon, 
I renounce it with the gravest regret. To 
attempt obstinately to retain it would be 
the greatest folly. I direct youto negotiate 
the affair with the envoy of the United 
States. Do not even wait the arrival of Mr. 
Monroe. Have an interview this very day 
with Mr. Livingston. Bat I require 
a great deal of money for this war. I will 
be moderate. I want fifty millions for 
Louisiana.” 

The minister who was opposed to the 
sale suggested the question, whether the 
population could legally be the subjects 
of contract and sale, to which Bonaparte 
sarcastically replied: 

“You are giving me the ideology of the 
law of Nature. But Irequire money to 
make war on the richest nation in the 
world. Send your maxims to Londcn. I 
am sure they will be greatly admired 
there.”’ 

And afterward, speaking on the subject, 
he added: 

‘** Perhaps it will be objected that the 
Americans will be found too powerful for 
Europe in two or three centuries; but my 
foresight does not embrace such remote 
fears. Besides, we may hereafter expect 
rivalries among the members of the Union. 
The confederations which are called perpet- 
ual only last till one of the contracting par- 
ties finds it for his interest to break them.” 

Two days after this conversation Mr, 
Monroe arrived in Paris, and on the 30th 
of April the treaty ceding Louisiana to 
the United States was formally con- 
cluded. Mr. Monroe and Mr. Livingston 
had no authority to negotiate for so vast 
an extent of territory; but speedy com- 
munication with Washington was impos- 
sible, and as Mr. Monroe was fully pos- 
sessed of Mr. Jefferson’s views, and as 
there was danger that the British ships 
might at any moment seize New Orleans 
and hold the mouths of the Mississippi, 
Monroe and Livingston saw that hesita- 
tion would be fatal, and promptly and 
boldly took the responsibility of making 
the purchase, and for it pledging the 
credit of the United States for a sum 
which, rated by our ability to pay, was 
larger than a similar pledge to-day would 
be for five hundred millions of dollars. 

Some one, it is said, once asked Mr. 
John Jacob Astor what was the largest 
sum of money he ever made in his life. 
His reply was: 


“The largestsum I ever missed making 
was in reference to the proposed purchase 
of Louisiana, in connection with De Witt 
Clinton, Gouverneur Morris and others. We 
intended to purchase all of that province 
from the Emperor Napoleon, and then sell 
it to President Jefferson at the same price, 
retaining portions of the land and charging 
a commission on the purchase.”’ 


The plan, however, fell through; but if 
it had succeeded, Mr. Astor estimated 
that by it he would have made about 
$30,000,000. It is supposed that the plan 
of Mr. Astor and his associates was, to 
make the proposed purchase in case Con- 
gress should refuse to confirm the treaty 
of sale made by Jefferson, they transfer- 
ring the sovereignty of the territory to 
the United States, and making themselves 
rich by commissions and an interest in 
portions of the land. 

The price agreed upon was eleven mil- 
lion two hundred and fifty thousand dol- 
lars, in six per cent. United States bonds, 
the interest of which was made payable 
in London, Amsterdam and Paris, and 
the principal at the Treasury in Wash- 
ington, in sums of three millions per an- 





num, beginning fifteen years after the 
bonds were issued; and the United States 
also agreed to pay twenty million francs 
additional, to be applied by France to 
the satisfaction of certain claims due to 
American citizens. The whole sum, thus 
to be paid for Louisiana, was, in round 
numbers, fifteen millions of dollars. 

At this point of the negotiation a diffi- 
culty arose which was embarrassing, and 
for the time threatened to be insuperable, 
For when the offer, as above stated, which 
had been arranged with his ministers, was 
formally made to Bonaparte, he decided- 
ly and brusquely replied: 

“Bonds! I don’t want your bonds! 
no broker! I must have the money !’’ 

How was this difficulty to be met and 
overcome? 

At this time Bonaparte, expecting im- 
mediate war with England, had given 
orders that no Englishman then in France 
should be allowed to leave the country; 
and among those thus detained was Mr. 
Alexander Baring, of the great banking 
house of Baring Brothers, of London, 
who afterward, as Lord Ashburton, came 
to this country, and in 1842 negotiated the 
treaty which bears his name. About that 
time in Paris was Mr. Joel Barlow, who 
afterward, in 1811, was appointed our 
ambassador to France. He had gone 
abroad to prosecute the sale of Ohio lands 
in England and France, in which latter 
country he received the rights of French 
citizenship. With him ashis private sec- 
retary, had been Mr. William Lee, who 
afterward was our consul at Bordeaux, 
To him it at once occurred that the liber- 
ation of Mr. Baring might be made the 
condition of converting into cash the 
United States bonds offered by Mr. Mon- 
roe and Mr, Livingston; and the sugges- 
tion, when made to Bonaparte, was 
promptly assented to,the Messrs. Baring 
accepting the bonds and advancing the 
money, so that Mr. Baring was allowed 
to depart, and the purchase was at once 
closed, when otherwise it might have 
been delayed, or possibly never effected. 
And so this vast territory of Louisiana 
became ours fora sum less than the reve- 
nue which has since been collected on its 
soil in a single month.* 

This most important purchase was not 
concluded a moment too soon, either for 
Bovaparte or the United States; for only 
twelve days after the treaty of sale had 
been signed the British Ambassador at 
Paris, and the French Ambassador at 
London,. each had demanded his ‘ pass- 
ports as a preliminary to the outbreak of 
war. The purchase had been made with- 
out any legal authority, as Mr. Jefferson 
freely admitted at the extra session of 
Congress, which assembled October 17th, 
1803, and by which the treaty was 
promptly confirmed, and the President 
was authorized to take possession of the 
Louisiana thus acquired, and in it to 
maintain the authority of the United 
States. So important had this vast ter- 
ritory been regarded by France, that Ber- 
nadotte, afterward King of Sweden, was 
at one time gazetted as its captain-gen- 
eral, and when, for some reason, he did 
not enter on the appointment, General 
Victor, afterward Marshall of France and 
Duke of Belluno, was named in his stead. 
But owing to the complicated relations 
between France and Great Britain all 
these plans were abandoned, and by one 
decisive stroke France relinquished, and 
the United States ‘‘ obtained a territory 
larger in area than all we had wrested 
from the British crown by the Revolu- 
tionary war.” 

Vast as were the benefits of this pur- 
chase to the United States, by multitudes 
its value was not understood or appre- 
ciated, and Jefterson was severely assailed 
and censured for having effected it. It is 
a sad illustration of the short-sightedness 
of men and the bitterness of party poli- 
tics that for making it the President was 
most violently denounced. ‘No abuse 
was too malignant, no epithet too coarse, 
no imprecation too savage to be employed 


Iam 





* For the facts stated in this and the previous para- 
graph, I am indebted to Mr. G. H. Snelling, of Bos- 
ton, who had them from Mr. Lee himself, who, Mr. 
Snelling says, * was secretary to the commission.” I 
had hoped that Mr. Snelling would himself, in some 
form, have given the statement to the public but he 
writes that tho he had thought of so doing, he “has 

been compelled to abandon the attempt.” _ 





by the assailants of the great philosophic 
statesman who laid so broad and deep 
the foundations of his country’s growth 
and grandeur,” and who so successfully 
made the largest conquest ever peace- 
fully achieved, and which is now seen to 
have been so important a step to our 
greatness and power as a nation. 

The later history of ‘‘ Louisiana” is well 
known; its division into numerous states_ 
and territories, each growing in popula- 
tion, intelligence and wealth, and in all 
that pertains to civilization. At the time 
of its cession not a few denied or doubted 
the wisdom of its purchase, but every 
generation since has seen reason to re- 
joice in its acquisition, and to be thank- 
ful to that overruling Providence which 
in this case,as in so many others, has 
guarded our interests and kindly smiled 
upon our nation. 

GROSSE ISLE, MICH, 
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A TARIFF RETROSPECT. 


BY GEORGE VAN ALSTYNE. D.D. 











HIsTorY is a jealous guardian of all 
facts committed to her keeping. The 
facts thus treasured may pertain to science 
or religion, society or politics, persons or 
kingdoms, finance or legislation, be wel- 
come or unwelcome to a subsequent gen- 
eration; no matter what their origin or 
nature, all receive an equal welcome and 
are kept with equal sanctity. 

An invaluable service is thus rendered 
in the interests of society at large. The 
sociologist must constantly resort to the 
records of the past for the data out of which 
to construct his,science; the student of 
Christianity, as Dr. Storrs has shown, 
will nowhere find more ample proof of 
the divine origin and power of the Gospel 
than in the record of its achievements 
among the nations since Pentecost; and 
the statesman, in order to acquaint him- 
self with the sequence of former legisla- 
tion, with the social dynamics which have 
been and are continually modifying the 
trend and development of society, with 
the social conditions which have made 
obsolete some fcerms of legislation and 
created a demand for others more progres- 
sive and radical, must familiarize himself 
with the social and political changes 
which mark the progress and develop- 
ment of modern nations. It is almost 
certain, indeed, that, if our law-makers 
were more thoroughly versed in the soci- 
ology of the past, there would be fewer 
laws enacted one year, only to be repealed 
the next. ‘* TheStatistics of English Leg- 
islation” show that 1,126 acts were re- 
pealed between 1823-9, that 770 were set 
aside in 1861, and that of the 134 laws en- 
acted in 1856-7, only 68 were in force 
sixteen years later. These facts disclose 
to how large an extent legislative empir- 
icism prevails in the English Parliament, 
But, if rightly examined, would American 
legislation, either state or national, pre- 
sent a better showing? A _ suggestive 
fact in this connection, and one which, in 
part, answers our inquiry, is this: That 
our statutes have frequently to undergo 
revision, and at every such revision it is 
necessary to make a large number of elim- 
inations. Legislation generates legisla- 
tion. Hence the statement that ‘‘ every 
statute may be said to have a lineage of 
statutes behind it,” and that ‘‘ every stat- 
ute has in turn a numerous progeny.” 
In no branch of legislation is this more 
true than in that which pertains to our 
Tariff Enactments. Since 1790 Congress 
has passed ninety or more statutes hav- 
ing reference solely to Tariff. 

It is not our purpose to discuss the na- 
ture of these many enactments, but only 
to indicate some of their financial effects 
upon the general industries of the nation. 
All this legislation falls under one of two 
heads: Free Trade—tariff for revenue 
only; or Protection—tariff which not only 
provides ample revenue, but also protects 
our domestic industries against unwhole- 
some foreign competition. 

1, The Free Trade Tariff Laws. 

Some may question the propriety of in- 
cluding the Tariff Law of 1816 under this 
head, since, in order to protect cotton 
and woolen industries, a somewhat re- 
strictive tariff was imposed on articles 
manufactured from these materiais, It 
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can hardly be questioned, however, that 
the bill in the main ‘agreed with the 
fundamental theory that the raising of 
revenue should be the leading principle 
in the calculation of duties.” Hence the 
duties were fixed at as low a per cent. as 
the demand of protection for the nascent 
industries would permit, while on many 
articles they were hardly more than nom- 
inal. Even the higher duties were not to 
be permanent but on a decreasing scale, 

The operation of the law was anything 
but protective. In 1818 ** the average of 
duties fell to 16.78 per cent.,” and foreign 
competition so weighed against almost 
every domestic industry that President 
Monroe, in his December message of 
1822 and 1823, yielded to the public de- 
mand and “advised a revision of the 
Tariff in behalf of Protection.” The in- 
dustrial distress which prevailed in the 
country and which was, in no small de- 
gree. due to the operation of the existing 
Tariff, made the recommendation of the 
President a political necessity. It seems 
to us, therefore, that altho the law of 
1816 possessed some protective features, 
it was mainly in the interests of revenue 
only, since its effect upon the industries 
of the nation was extremely unwhole- 
some. Tho our industries were relatively 
few and our population sparse, yet ‘‘ina 
single year 70,000 operatives were dis- 
charged and driven into idleness or agri- 
culture.” The country was drained of 
its gold and silver ia order to pay for the 
excessive imports. Hence Jackson said 
of the period from 1819 to 1824: **We have 
been too long subject to the policy of 
British merchants, It 1s gime we shall 
become a little more Americanized.” 

The second effort at Tariff legislation 
in the interests of Free Trade was in 
1832. The laws of 1828 had aroused all 
the opposition of the South which, under 
the leadership of Calnoun, bad become 
clearly defined and very pronounced. 
Around the protective system as ‘the 
settled economic policy of the nation,” 
waged the heated controversy of ‘* State 
Sovereignty and Nullification.”” Weak- 
ening under the pressure of the State- 
rights party in Congress, Henry Clay 
brought torward bis Compromise Tariff 
in 1832, which not oply reduced the pro- 
tective duties at once, but also provided 
for their further reduction in subsequent 
years, The effect was soon manifest. 
The duties which had averaged 44.23 per 
cent.on the total importations in 1831 
fell to 16.05 in 1837. In 1841 the lowest 
average stood ¢t 17.37 per cent. 

The financial distress which prevailed 
from 1837 to 1840 1s hardly surpassed by 
that of any other period in our national 
history. The pational finances were ina 
state of confusion, farm products brought 
but little, and furnaces and factories in 
all parts of the land were compelled to 
close their doors, The prostration of busi- 
ness was almost compl+te and universal. 
Inthe Mirch of 1842 the Committee on 
Manufactures declared that by reason of 
the excess of importations, ** every branch 
of industry was paralyzed.” 

Tno the distress was relieved by an in- 
crease of protective duties which took 
place at this time (1842), yet despite all 
this adverse history, Robert J. Walker, of 
Mississippi, advocated another reduction 
of duties, claiming that *‘ all duties should 
be levied solely for income for the Gov- 
ernment,” and emphatically denying 
‘* that Protection enhances the wages of 
labor.” The effect of the new law was to 
send the duty on the total importations 
down to 19.09 per cent. in 1856. ‘ By the 
act of March 34, 1857, from twenty to 
twenty-five per cent. was taken off from 
most of the imposts, and the free list was 
greatly enlarged.” This gave the duties 
another tumble, sending them down from 
the bigbest point, 17.32 per cent. in 1858, 
to 14.21 per cent. in 1861. The condition 
of our national affairs from 1857 to 1861 
was indeed pitiable. Every monetary in 
terest was either prostrate or jeopardiz d; 
all manufacturing industries blighted or 
reduced almost to the point of suspension 
by reason of foreign competition; wages 
reduced to a minimum and vast numvers 
of lJaborers having nothing to do; the 
national treasury exhausted, bankrupt, 
and the South—the Free Trade South—in 





rebellion, seeking to destroy the Govern- 
ment whose treasury her legislative dicta- 
tion had several times depleted. 

The Mills Bill of 1888 has the same 
geographical parentage as its predeces- 
sors—Southern—involves the same princi- 
ples, and, if put upon the statute hooks, 
would doubtless resemble them in its 
monetary and industrial results—prostra- 
tion of business, reduction of wages, and 
closing of mills and factories—‘‘hard 
times” generally. 

2. The Protective Tariff Laws. 

These constitute a brighter chapter in 
our national history than the former 
ones, They cover the periods of greatest 
industry, of greatest development of do- 
mestic resources, of greatest national 
prosperity. 

Five times has Congress resorted. to an 
increase of duties in order to remedy 
financial distress in the land. And five 
times has the remedy sought been pre- 
eminently successful. 

1. In 1789 and 1791,when Madison and 
Hamilton respectively originated and 
carried through Congress bills which on 
the one hand looked to the support of the 
Government, and on the other,to ‘‘the 
encouragement and protection of manu- 
factures.” The new Government had no 
credit, no circulatory medium, no finan- 
cial machinery. Hamilton’s system sup- 
plied them all; and likewise revived and 
stimulated business till it was full of 
thrift and activity. 

2. Passing over the Tariff legislation of 
1813 we come to that of 1824 and 1828. 

When Henry Clay introduced the 
measures of 1824, it was, as he said, to re- 
lieve ‘*the distressed condition of the 
country”—acondition for which the Free 
Trade Tariff Law of 1816 was very largely 
responsible. The financial and industrial 
aspect of things so far changed for the 
better that Congre-s was encouraged to go 
still farther in 1828. The duties were 
raised still higher and the free list some- 
what abridged by the enactments of this 
year. As a consequence a new impulse 
was given to well-nigh every domestic in- 
dustry, labor was better remunerated, 
and in greater demand, our natural re- 
sources more fully developed, and a 
healthful business spirit prevailed in the 
land—prevailed till stitled by the Compro- 
mise Tariff of 1832-"3. 

3. In 1842 Millard Fillmore, in response 
tothe business demands of the East and 
West, reported a bill which, being passed 
in August, ‘‘ stopped further reduction of 
rates under the Compromise Tariff of 1832 
and made a general revision with increase 
of rates.” The effect of the bill was to 
recover the country from its depressed 
condition by starting up its industries, 
by raising the price of its farm products, 
and by enlarging the sphere and enhanc- 
ing tbe pay of labor. But its operation 
was limited to a little more than four 
years. Still, within this limited period it 
touched into new life the recuperative 
energies of the nition. 

4. The last great Tariff legislation was 
the Morrill Bill, which was passed March 
2d, 1861. It was this bill which, vari- 
ously modified from time to time in the 
interests of the national treasury and our 
national industries, gave the Government 
the money wherewith to suppress the 
War of the Rebellion, which was fought 
out to its close with American capital, a 
credit at home and abroad unsurpassed 
by that of any other people on the face 
of the globe ; which has built up our do- 
mestic industries to their present degree 
of efficiency ; developed our national re- 
sources, increased the demand and en- 
hanced the value of labor, and augmented 
our national wealth with a rapidity that 
has astonished all the nations of Europe, 
and. which, indeed, has given to the 
United States twenty-and-eight years of 
such signal prosperity in the development 
of all their industries, in the reduction of 
the national debt, and in providing ample 
funds for meeting all the current ex- 
penses of the Government with scme mil- 
lions annually to spare, as makes this pe- 
riod financially memorable in the history 
of nations. 

And now comes another effort to legis- 
late backward—the Mills Bill; another 
effort, the fifth, to grow moss on the door- 








sills of our factories and grass at the 
mouths of our mines. But let us ‘‘sum up”” 

1. That whenever the duties fall be 
low a given per cent. on the total impor 
tations, commercial distress always fol- 
lows. The Free Trade laws have never 
failed to reduce the duties to that lowest 
point. Every reversion to Free Trade 
principles, since the adoption of the Con- 
stitution, has been followed by a financial 
revulsion, {Denslow’s ‘‘Principles of 
Economic Philosophy,” pp. 370-392.) 

2. That all the anti-protective measures 
have been originated by Congressmen 
whose districts lay south of the Ohio. 
Their chief advocates have also come 
from the same source. This factis notice- 
able only for the reason that it is by far 
the weakest portion of the country finan- 
cially, and till recently has been almost 
wholly destitute of manufacturing and 
mining industries; and yet it essays to 
formulate the financial policy of the na- 
tion. 

8. That five times—1791, 1813, 1824 and 
1828, 1842, 1861—Congress has had to 
resort to protective duties, in order to 
relieve the financial distress of the land, 
to revive tte domestic industries of the 
nation, and to maintain the credit and 
honor of the national exchequer. And 
five times the effort has met with prodigal 
success, 

In view of the facts covered by this 
Tariff retrospect, on which side of the 
Tariff controversy now pending, should 
laboring man and capitalist alike cast his 
influence? Does any one doubt? Have 
not the commercial and industrial disas- 
ters, consequent on four Free Trade as- 
saults on the prosperity of the nation, 
convinced us, so that we have no need of 
further argument that the ‘* American 
System” is best for Americans? If labor 
produce one bundred dollars, let it be re- 
membered, that in Great Great Britain 
under Free Trade, fifty-six parts go to 
the laborer, twenty-one to capital; and 
twenty-three to Government; but that in 
the United States under Protection, 
seventy-two parts go to the laborer, twen- 
ty-three to capital, and only five to Gov- 
ernment. We need no better evidence 
than this that our economic legislation 
should rest, not upon ‘‘ maxims” but 
‘* markets.” 

HARTFORD, CONN. 
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THE TARIFF IN THIS CAMPAIGN 








BY WILLIAM L. WILSON, 
MEMBER OF CONGRESS FROM WEST VIRGINIA. 





OF the entire revenue of the Govern- 
ment for the fiscal year ending on the 
30th day of last June, amounting to 
nearly three hundred and eighty millions 
of dollars, the sum of $343,388,045 was 
the product of internal revenue and 
tariff taxes. 

This was more than one-fourth part of 
all the money in circulation in the coun- 
try, exclusive of that in the Treasury. 
An official statement, lying before me, 
shows that there was no justification for 
this heavy exaction, and that the excess 
of revenue for the fiscal year, over ordi- 
nary expenditures, was more than one 
hundred and eleven million dollars. 

How to get rid of this surplus income 
is the chief question of the Presidential 
campaign, and each of the two parties 
has in its Revenue Bill set forth its 
method of solving this question. 

The Democratic policy, as embodied in 
the Mills Bill, has been given to the coun- 
try since the first day of last March. The 
political campaign has been substantially 
fought upon it, and altho it may be safely 
said that no measure so long promul- 
gated and so extensively debated both in 
Congress and out, was ever enveloped in 
such a cloud of misrepresentation, its 
main provisions have become pretty well 
known to the people. 

The Republican policy of revenue re- 
duction is to be found in the Senate Bill, 
reperted but a few days since. This bill 
is marked by so many changes ef classifi- 
cation, such cunning substitutions of 
specific or compound for ad-valorem 
duties, and other puzzling devices, that 
it will be but little known or compre- 
hended by the people before the election. 








—————— 
Indeed, in view of the fact that: the 
Senate Finance Committee have had the 
House plan before them for go many 
months, their tardy and reluctant report 
of a substitute for it may justly be crit. 
icised, as held back to this date, to pre- 
vent the uninstructed multitude from 
learning its real character, while the 
several industries and trusts whose active 
aid is needed for the Campaign, wi} 
quickly discover how well they are taken 
care of under its new and complex pro- 
visions. 

Enough may be learned, however, from 
a hasty glance at its sections to justify 
the assertion that it is framed on the ex- 
treme theory that makes Protection very 
near akin to Prohibition; and that it 
offers no relief tothe American tax-payer, 
no hope for the American laborer. Pro. 
tection may be illustrated asa partnersbip 
between the Government and an individual] 
for taxing the people. 

The individual dictates the amount of 
tax which the Government shall add to 
the price of the foreign article that comes 
into competition with the article made by 
himself, whereby the price of both may 
be equally raised to the consumer. In 
this partnership the Government’s share 
is the tax it collects on the foreign article, 
the individual’s share is the tax he col- 
lects on the domestic article. When it is 
found that the Government is getting 
more money than it needs from this part- 
nership, the Protectionist plan is to in- 
crease the tax, whereby fewer foreign 
articles are brought in and the domestic 
articles can be sold at a higher price; thus 
diminishing the income of the Govern- 
ment from the partnership, and increasing 
that of the individual. In all this the 
great mass of the people are wronged, 
the interests of the consumer and of the 
laborer are sacrificed to the interest of the 
monopolist and the trust. Moreover the 
scheme of the Senate Bill for giving free 
alcohol to the arts would operate as a re- 
lease of the whisky tax by inviting easy 
frauds upon tbe revenue. From such a 
scheme of surplus reduction which would 
add new burdens to the tax-payer, new 
impediments to labor, new power and 
profit to capital, let us turn to the Mills 
Bill which professes to reduce the surplus 
by reducing the load of federal taxation 
upon the people. 

Of the internal revenue taxes it abol- 
ishes the tax upon tobacco, holding fast 
to those upon whisky, malt-liquors, 
cigars, cigarets and cheroots, and oleo- 
margarine,and makes a reduction of 
nearly fifty millions in customs duties. 

It remits twenty millions of tariff taxes 
by taking from the existing dutiable iist 
certain of the raw materials of industry 
the taxes on which repress American 
production, and inure to the protection 
of foreign manufacturers, and giving 
them untaxed to the American working- 
man, in order that he may enlarge his 
markets, increase the number of his ci® 
tomers, and thereby maintain the wages 
of labor, and what is even more impor- 
tant, its independence. 

Chief among these are lumber, salt, tin 
plates and, certain textile materials, a8 
wool, flax, hemp, jute, and jute butts. 
Some of them are not produced in this 
country, all of them are the foundations 
of important industries, and the tax upon 
them, by increasing the cost of the fin- 
ished product, lessens the consumption, 
and, in the same measure, the production 
and employment of labor. 

The effect of high taxes upon these ma- 
terials may be seen in more than one lan- 
guishing or contracted industry to-uay- 
Take one which is the especial favorite of 
the protective statesman. For the pro 
fessed benefit of the American producers 
of wool, and of woolen goods, a tax isim- 
posed on the former and cumulatively on 
the latter also, which, as affecting one of 
the great necessaries of life—woolen cloth- 
ing—may be called absolutely merciless, 
and brings into the Treasury one-tenth 
part of allits revenue from taxation. 

Yet there is no resulting prosperity to 
the wool grower, or the woolen manufac- 
turer, because the tax has run up the cost 
of woolen goods beyond the ability of the 
masses to purchase, narrowed in the same 
proportion the market for them, thus 1s 
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volving in common injury the consumer 
and the labor which produces. 

Asto the residue of the dutiable list, 
the Mills Bill reduces the rates from 
a little more than forty-seven dollars 
on the hundred, to about forty-two and 
one-half dollars on the hundred, a re- 
duction so conservative that there can- 
not possibly lurk in it any distress for 
capital or any burt for labor; for even 
upon the Protectionist’s theory it will far 
more than equalize all differences in the 
wages of foreign and home labor. But 
the position of the Republican Party to- 
day is very different from that ever occu- 
pied by any political party in this coun- 
try on the Tariff question. It does not 
contemplate any competition with foreign 
products in our own markets, or any re- 
duction of tariff taxes. Henry Clay 
thought in 1816 that three years would 
put our manufactures on a footing to com- 
pete with those abroad. Mr. Morrill said, 
in 1860, that we were far outstripping 
England in cheapening manufactures, 
and were only fifteen years behind her 
aitho she had two hundred years the 
startofus. ‘‘The pupil will soon over- 
take his mistress.” 

Mr. Sherman said in 1883: ‘‘Give us 
for twenty years a steady protective pol- 
icy and we will give Free Trade to Eng- 
land and all the world.” 

Garfield was for that Protection that 
leads to Free Trade. 

The Republican theory of Protection to- 
day, however, as laid down in the Chica- 
go platform and declared in the speeches 
of Messrs. Frye, Kelley, Reed, McKinley 
and others, is the permanent retention of 
prohibitory duties. It wants no foreign 
commerce, except in articles we cannot 
produce in this country. 

It plants itself upon the old and long- 
exploded mercantile theory that trade is 
not a mutually beneficial transaction, 
but a gambling for a stake, in which one 
party invariably loses and the other inva- 
riably gains; and does not hesitate to 
maintain that the American people, being 
the sharpest traders in the world, the 
most enterprising and inventive people, 
and the most favored in political institu- 
tions and natural advantageg, will always 
lose in this game and become bankrupted 
by the effete and pauper nations of the 
world. Hence it would shut us in from 
them. It would minimize and destroy 
our commerce with them. It declares 
through the apostle of the modern so- 
called American system, who was Henry 
Carey, of Pennsylvania, and not Henry 
Clay, of Kentucky, that it would be for 
our material and moral benefit if the At- 
lantic could be converted intoan imapassa- 
ble ocean of fire. 

But while this war upon commerce, 
this desire to turn the seas that encom- 
pass us into oceans of fire, this commer- 
cial hydrophobia that afflicts the Repub- 
lican Party to-day, has not been able to 
prevent the outflow of our surplus grain, 
meat products, cotton and petroleum—a 
surplus whose production gives employ- 
ment to more American Jabor than all the 
protected industries combined—it has 
taken one long and firm step toward the 
abatement of our commerce; it has de- 
stroyed our great merchant marine; the 
American flag and American bottoms are 
engaged only in coastwise trade, of which 
our laws give them the monopoly. 

The mariner’s compass bas become for 
us a lost invention. The abundance of 
the seas is no longer a source of employ- 
ment and of wealth for American sailors. 
It is denied to them in the name of indus- 
tries that do not employ one-fourth as 
much American labor as could be profita- 
bly engaged in our merchant marine; it 
is denied to them in the sacred name of 
American labor by American employers 
of foreign pauper labor. 

The basis of business prosperity is peace, 
is stability in our economic system. 

This country cannot stand constant 
agitation of the Tariff question. This 
country cannot stand a threatened change 
in the Tariff every Congress. But there 
:€an be no peace, no stability, as long as 
our tariff laws are founded in rank in- 
Justice, in gross and criminal favoritism. 
There can be no peace or stability as long 


of the essence of inequality and favorit- 
ism, that would destroy commerce and 
throttle trade, make labor more depend- 
ent on capital, feed monopoly, and foster 
trusts, is flung across the pathway of the 
most enlightened nation of all the world, 
in the closing years of the nineteenth 
century. All reason is against the sug- 
gestion; all experience is against it. Look 
back at our own history for proof of this. 
From 1816, when the protective system 
was first avowedly embodied in our Tar- 
iff laws, until 1846 there was angry con- 
tention, constant political agitation, 
almost civil war; se great that even Mr. 
Clay declared that the system would have 
been swept away entirely, but for the 
compronaise of 1838, which brought down 
the rates, during a period of ten years, to 
a uniform tax of twenty percent. Final- 
ly, after thirty years of such agitation 
and unrest, the Walker Tariff, of 1846, 
was adopted, ‘‘ confessedly and professed- 
ly a revenue tariff,” with moderate rates 
upon the necessaries of life and upon the 
materials of industry, and higher rates 
upon articles of luxury and hurtful in- 
dulgence. What was the result? The 
angry contentions which had embroiled 
sections, parties and classes were stilled. 
Agitation died out. The Tariff ceased to 
be an issue in American politics. There 
was business stability; more than average 
business prosperity. 
Agriculture, manufactures, commerce 
and navization—the four pillars of our 
prosperity—flourished together and in the 
bonds of mutual harmony, not as to-day 
in thestruggle for mutual spoliation. 
In 1857, when the lapse of eleven years 
had brought a surplus revenue, there was 
a reduction of tariff rates from an aver- 
age of twenty-five per cent. to an average 
of less than nineteen per cent. 
The reduction was made by almost 
unanimous consent. There was no busi- 
ness uneasiness, no foreboding of disas- 
ter, no manufacturers to protest, no false 
friends of American labor to clamor 
against it. 
Furthermore, the scales had fallen 
from all eyes, and even parties and poli- 
ticians were able to see clearly and e¢or- 
rectly. ‘*Thevote of not asingle Sena- 
tor,” said Senator Seward, ‘‘ will be gov- 
erned by any party consideration.” In 
all this there is a lesson of wisdom for us. 
The Mills Bill means peace. The Demo- 
cratic policy means stability and increas- 
ing prosperity. The Senate Bill means 
continued agitation. The Republican 
policy means industrial strife and ham- 
pered growth. 

Let us have peace! 
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1m a Discussion with Professor Samuel Dickie 
Chairman of the Prohibition National Com- 
mittee on the question, Should Tempérance 
Men Vote the Republican or Prohibition 
Ticket? 





I HAVE been asked to come here to-night 
to discuss with the chosen representative 
of the Prohibition Party this question: 
‘*Should Temperance Men Vote the Repub- 
lican or the Prohibition Ticket?”” The form 
of the question, for which my challenger is 
responsible, seems intended to exclude the 
Democratic Party. It assumes, I suppose. 
that the Democratic Party is not a temper- 
ance organization (by no means a violent 
assumption), and that the choice of temper- 
ance men really lies between two parties, 
and not betweenthree. This I readily agree 
to; and I am glad that my distinguished 
opponent and myself can begin this discus- 
sion with this measure of agreement. No 
temperance man should vote the Demo- 
cratic ticket, or support it directly or indi- 
rectly, because it is the friend of the Sa- 
loon, and is in avowed opposition to Prohi- 
bition. This we know from the character 
of its constituency, at least in the North; 
from its platforms, state and national; and 
from its legislative record. As temperance 
men, neither Professor Dickie nor I can 
consistently vote with it, or do anything to 
give aid and comfort to it. 

If the choice of the temperance man is to 
be made between the Republican and the 
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-ballot. It is the symbol of sovereignty. 


to make sure that his choice shall be a wise 
one? I shall endeavor to answer this ques- 
tion. 

The first thing 1 would impress upon the 
inquirer is, the dignity and power of the 


By it is exercised the prerogative of princes 
and kings, rulers are made or unmade, 
and policies are approved or condemned. 
Secondly, it ishisduty to useit. The Re- 
public has a right to expect every man to 
do his duty. It does him honor in the ex- 
pectation that he will do it service. He 
who refuses or evades that service is not 
worthy of the honor. It is cowardly to 
“take to the woods’ in political contests, 
and it implies lamentable ignorance. It 
was because of ignorance that the old Ne- 
gro proposed to ‘‘take to the woods.” The 
preacher said that there grere only two 
roads out of this world—one leading to per- 
dition, and the other to everlasting damna- 
tion; and the old man believed it. He 
knew no better. The citizen who‘ takes to 
the woods” confesses to an inexcusable 
state of ignorance. 
Thirdly, it is the citizen’s duty to use the 
ballot inteiligently. If he does not know 
how to vote, it is a necessary part of his 
duty to learn how to vote. He must read, 
he must think; he must study the princi- 
ples of popular government; he must con- 
sider and compare. parties, policies, 
methods, men; he must get at the seuti- 
ment of the great public; he must inquire 
what the effect of his vote is likely to be 
he must ascertain what issues are involved 
and their relative importance; he cannot 
safely and properly ignore all issues but 
one without first satisfying himse!fthattbat 
one issue isso supreme that it were better 
that all the other issues be wrongly decided 
orremain undecided than that this one 
issue should fail of decision. He must look 
beyond his own interests, his own communi 
ty, his own horizon and consider those, and 
all those, of the whole country. 
Fourthly, he should use the ballot con- 
scientivusly. Having fully satisfied his 
inteiligence he must satisfy his conscience. 
A man should not violate his conscience any 
more in voting than in buying or selling. 
He must follow hisconscience. That isthe 
only safe thing for him to do; but he must 
make sure that his conscience is an enlight- 
ened and reasonable conscience. For ex- 
ample, if a man’s conscience tells him that 
he must not vote at all because the Consti- 
tution of the United States contains no 
acknowledgment of God; or because voting 
is inconsistent with his religious belief; or 
because immoral and unworthy men are 
allowed to vote; or if it tells him not to 
ally himself with any Church because all 
Churches are imperfect im creed or system 
of government and fellowship unbelievers 
—if his conscience interposes in such cases, 
he may be sure it needs looking after. He 
is supplying it with darkness instead of 
light. He should remember that it isnever 
wrong to do right. It is never wrong to 
oppose evil. It cannot be wrong to vote be- 
cause bad men are also allowed to vote. It 
cannot be wrong to vote for an obtainable 
good, however small, in preference to an un- 
obtainable good. however great. It cannot 
be wrong to gain a rodif you cannot gain a 
mile. It cannot be wrong to close one sa- 
loon if you cannot close a thousand. Con- 
science is sadly abused. Great crimes are 
committed in its name. It isoftena refuge 
for cowards and criminals. Prejudice and 
malice, ignorance and animal obstinacy are 
often called by its holy name. A gentle- 
man asked his coachman to do some service 
for him. ‘‘I cannot,” he said. ‘* Why?” 
“Because my conscience won’t let me.” 
“What do you mean by conscience ?”” “Oh, 
something in here that says, ‘I won’t.’” 
Let the voter learn to di’tinguish the voice 
that says ‘‘I ought,” from the voice that 
says “I won’t,’’ and half his difficulties will 
disappear. 
Fifthly, he should endeavor to vote in 
harmony with others. I have no hesita- 
tion in pressing this as an obligation, be- 
cause the very existence of our nation and 
Government is staked upon the assump- 
tion that the larger number of voters will 
agree on some particular candidate and 
some particular policy. There is no divine 
right in parties; the voter may ignore them 
all, if he chooses; but the absolute inde- 
pendence of the individual voter, if strict- 
ly asserted, would make Republican or 
popular government impossible. If each 
voter were to insist upon his right to vote 
for a different candidate and a different 
policy from those of every other voter thé 
result would be no choice, noelection; no 
presidert, no governor, no legislator, ‘no 
government. Am I wrong, then, in ivsist- 
ing that every voter is under obligation so 
to vote as that the Government shall pro- 
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This obligation of agreement has not been 
emphasized in our national history because 
the occasion for doing so has never arisen. 
The necessity of agreement isso obvious, 
that men have naturally fallen intc assoei- 
ation with one another for this purpose and 
thus formed parties. As a convenience for 
promoting unity of sentiment and action 
parties are indispensable. Agreement im- 
plies association and association implies 
agreement; agreement also implies mutu- 
al concession. This law of action ap- 
plies not only to voters, but to all man- 
ner of associations—legal, political, social, 
religious or business. The jury must agree 
to find a verdict; the majority of judges or 
legislutors must agree to reach a decision 
orto pass alaw. The voter must be pre- 
pared to make concessions 1n order to come 
to an agreement with others. He can, 
of course, vote for an ideal candidate 
and an ideal policy; but uuless he can 
get a majority to accept his ideals and 
vote with him, his ideal candidate cannot 
get into office; his ideal policy cannot 
be embodied in administration or legisla- 
tion. His vote is therefore indecisive; it 
counts only as a protest. 

These principles I would impress upon 
the inquiring citizen: 1, The dignity and 
power of the ballot; .2, his duty to use 
1t; 3, his duty to use it intelligently; 4, his 
duty to use it conscientiously; and 5, his 
duty to use it in agreement with others, or 
patriotically. Reflection on these things 
will exclude little, mean, sordid, selfish 
purposes, and beget loitier aims, nobler im- 
pulses, broader views, and a purer patriot- 
ism. 

Now, with these principles firmly fixed in 
his mind, and a purpose formed so to vote 
as to advance the interests of temperance, 
let our inquirer next proéeed to ask himself 
what weneral policy rm specting temperance 
he ought to support. There are three gen- 
eral policies from which he may make 
choice: 

1. National and State Constitutional Pro- 
hibition only. 

2. All effective temperance measures, in- 
cluding Prohibition. 

3. Temperance on a Saloon basis. 

This third policy is that which isadvocated 
by saloon men and their political support 
ers. It doesn’t propose todo away with the 
saloons, or seriously to restrict them; \but 
to leave it to everybody to learn how to 
drink and be temperate; when to drink and 
when to let it alone. If he is an earnest, 
practical temperance man he wiil quickly 
decide against this policy. He turns now 
to the first policy. He believes in 
Prohibition, especially in Prohibition 
through the popular vote. 

He wants to see it established every- 
where as soon as possible. He wants 
to see it incorporated in the cun- 
stitutions of states and in the Fed- 
eral Constitution. But he remembers 
that this is acountry in which majorities 
rule, and that we cannot huve Constitu- 
tional Prohibition in any state save by the 
vote of tbe people. He kuows that in many 
states the people are not ready to vote it 
into their organic law, and he caunot tell 
when they will be ready. The sentiment 
demanding it may increase rapidly, or it 
may increase slowly. There are towns and 
counties in everr state, as he has learned, 
where the friends o! Prohibition are in the 
majority, and where local prohibition could 
be applied. Will be decide to vote and 
work only for Constitutional Prohibition 
by states and by the nation? Or will he 
say that while he is satisfied that the Sa- 
loon isthe greatest evil of the times and 
ought to be entirely suppressed, it should 
be partially suppressed where it cannot be 
wholly suppressed; and that it should be 
restricted where it cannot be suppressed in 
part? Will he choose the first policy— 
Constitutional Prohibition only—and wait 
until he can get it; or will he choose the 
second policy, make uncompromising op- 
position to the Saloon his motto, and use 
au effective measures against it ? 

Having made choice between these two 
policies he will uext ask himself how he 
shall make his vote count for the policy he 
wishes to promote. Can he doit by voting 
with any of the political parties? He turns 
first to the Democratic, as the oldest party. 
He finds that, so far as its national plat- 
forms are concerned, it has declared pretty 
steadily against all sumptuary laws. He 
finds that its state platforms are still more 
explicit and pronounced in opposition to the 
pronibitory pulicy. He finds that its repre- 
sentatives in the various legislatures in the 
North have almost invariably voted against 
temperance legislation. He finds that Per- 
sonal Liberty Leagues and other organiza- 
tions of liquor men have very generally 
commended the Democratic Party for its 
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quickly comes to the conclusion that a vote 
with the Democratic Party is a vote against 
both of the first two policies, and he, there- 
fore, turns to the Prohibition Party, or 
Third Party, and examines its record, its 
platforms and its prospects. 

He finds, to his surprise, perhaps, 
that it is not a very new Party; 
that it is now fighting, its fifth presi- 
dential campaign, an that beginning 
as a third party it isstillathird party and 
has no present expectation of becoming even 
a second party in any state in the Union. 
He finds that the only legal measure iv pro- 
poses is Constitutional Prohibition as sub- 
mitted, carried and enforced through its 
own party agency, only; and that Consti- 
tutional Prohibition secured in any other 
way, or by any other party, is not satisfac- 
tory toit. He finds thatits National Plat- 
form denounces all forms of license, taxa- 
tion or regulation of the liquor traffic as 
contrary to good government, and those 
who support them as foes of the ‘‘State’s 
welfare.”’ He finds, as a part of the same 
platform and of the same proposition, logi- 
cally, a demand for the ** immediate aboli- 
tion” of the Internal Revenue system. 
Now, if he believes that it is right to pro- 
hibit, but not to restrict; right to prohibit 
in whole but not in part; if he believes that 
rum should be absolutely prohibited or ab- 
sclutely free; that traffic in it should either 
be made a crime, or no legal notice be taken 
of it whatever; if he believes that the first 
step to be taken in the interests of vemper- 
ance is to sweep away all laws not abso- 
lutely prohibitive; if he thinks it better 
that the rumseller should carry on his busi- 
ness as freely as the dealer in dry goods, 
or groceries or hardware than to be hedged 
about with restrictions; if he believes ten 
saloons are no worse for a community than 
one—if, I say, he believes all this he will 
place his hand on his heart, raise his eyes 
to the moon, ard allow his ‘ conscience’’— 
that something within that says, ‘I won’t,”’ 
to drive him out of temperance company 
into the Prohibition Partr. 

But if, on the contrary, these considera- 
tions get some grip on his intelligence, be- 
fore the door is tinally and forever closed to 
fact and reason, he will pursue his inquiry 
further. He w-1l find that the question is 
not, “‘ Do I believe in the principle of Prohi- 
bition?” but,‘‘DoI believe in Prohibition 
or nothing?’’ That is the question. Dol 
want all restrictive laws against the Saloon 
abolished at once? I live in a town of 4,500 
inhabitants. We have three licensed sa- 
loons in the guise of hotels. The courts, 
under the license laws, refuse to issue addi- 
tional licenses. Now, do I want these laws 
swept away, so that instead of three we 
shall have twenty-three saloons? These 
laws are imperfect and unsatisfactory; but 
they protect us against twenty saloons. 
They, iu effect, prohibit twenty saloons, 
andI want them to stand until we get 
county local option, or state prohibition. 
The Third Party in its national platform 
declares that these laws and all similar 
laws, not excepting the Brooks Law of 
Pennsylvania, which has closed nearly 
three fourths of the saloonsin Philadelphia 
in a single year, are contrary to good gov- 
ernment and that those who uphold them 
are “foes of the State’s, welfare.’”’ Some 
very good temperance men are embraced in 
this category of ‘foes of the State’s welfare’”’ 
—men who fight the Saloon with all their 
might. Indeed, ali temperance men, how- 
ever stanch many of them may be as 
friends of Prohibition, are condemned by 
Third Party Platforms, if they do not vote 
the Third Party ticket, as being equally 
guilty with therumsellers. The Hon. Neal 
Dow has, within a few weeks, declared in 
a magazine article that I am enlisted on 
the Devil’s side in the Saloon contest. The 
moral of all this is, that it is wrong to close 
any number of saloons, however great, if 
you cannot close all; that good should be 
done by wholesale or not at all; that God is 
with the Third Party and all the rest are 
with the Devil. 

But the inquirer will find that the Third 
Party not only denounces all restrictive 
measures, but looks with disfavor on local 
prohibition, or local option. Under local 
option laws hundreds of counties in this 
country and Canada have freed themselves 
entirely from the Saloon. But Third Party 
platforms contain no recognition of its use- 
fulness. As a Party it despises and con- 
demne it. Its attitude is fairly indicated 
by these mottoes, which adorned the walls 
of the Hall in which the National Conven- 
tion was held, in Indianapolis; 

* Local option is too local and too optional.” 

“*Local option creates local selfishness, para- 
lyzes patriotism, intrenches the liquor traffic in 
its strongholds,” 

A stronger denunciation than this could 
scarcely be put in language. The rum- 








seller could hardly rival it. He, too, be- 
lieves that it “ paralyzes patriotism,’ but 
he doesn’t believe that it intrenches the 
liquor traffic. He knows better than that. 
My friend, Professor Dickie, must believe, I 
think, that it ‘‘ paralyzes’’ something—per- 
haps Third Party partisanship—for he 
wrote to The Voice, on the announcement 
that the Supreme Court of Michigan had 
pronounced the Local Option law, under 
which thirty-five or thirty-six counties had 
gone “dry,” unconstitutional, the follow- 
ing significant sentences: 

* We are shedding no tears over the defeat of 

Local Option in Michigan. It is not our funer- 
al.” 
Neither were the rumsellers ‘“ shedding”’ 
any ‘“‘tears.”’ It was not their “funeral.’’ 
The Democratic Evening Post, of New 
York, said the rumsellers and Third Party 
people made it a common cause of rejoic- 
ing. It was the friends of Prohibition who 
shed tears. It was only over New Jersey, 
where Local Option was upheld, that Pro- 
fessor Dickie and his co-laborers shed tears. 
That was their funeral. 

But even Constitutional Prohibition is 
not satisfactory to the Third Party, if it 
have not the Third Partystamp upon it. As 
there is none with that stamp upon it, it 
follows that there is none truly genuine. 
You will want proof of this assertion. I 
will refer you first, to resolutions adopted 
by the National Executive Committee of 
the Third Party at Chicago, November 5th, 
1886, in which the policy of the party is de- 
clared to be to show the people that there 
“can be no effectual prohibition of the 
liquor traffic, even tho Constitutional Pro- 
hibitory Amendments should be adopted”’ 
without a party behind them. I refer you, 
also, to General Fisk’s letter of acceptance 
in which he says that ‘“‘ Prohibition effort 
through non-partisan means,’’ has proven 
“hopeless,” and he points to Maine, Iowa, 
Rhode Island and other states as evidence 
that Prohibition cannot succeed without 
the Third Party. This is rank political 
heresy as well as rank injustice to Prohibi- 
tion. Laws are not partisan. The duty of 
enforcing them devolves, not on the Party 
whose representatives made them, but on 
all citizens alike, without regard to party 
relation. Isit to be held that law cannot 
be enforced by the peopie themselves as 
citizens ? Are we to be told that a party is 
superior to the commonwealth—that a part 
is greater than the whole? Is an officer of 
the state only responsible to the Party by 
whom he was nominated, and not to the 
whole people? 

But let us suppose our inquirer finds all 
this entirely satisfactory to his mind. or 
conscience, which ever he happens to call it, 
he has still a further inquiry to make, and 
that is, Willa vote with the Third Party 
tend tosecure what the Third Party de- 
mands—Constitutional Prohibition? It 
will, if there is any probability of the Third 
Party becoming a majority party. It will 
not, if there is no such probability. A rea- 
sonable probability as to the future must 
be based on the achievements of the past 
and the prospects of the present. What 
are the achievements of the past? These, 
and only these—the election of ten mem- 
bers of legislature —one each in seven 
states—three, I believe, with the aid of 
other parties—and three in Kentucky. No 
president, no governor, no congressman has 
yet been elected, and nobody claims that 
there is any prospect of electing to any of 
these offices in the present campaign. The 
Party at present hasn’t a particle of politi- 
cal power; nor does it really expect to have 
as the result of the November elections. 
What, then, does a vote count when cast 
for the Third Party ticket ? No more than 
a snow-flake under an April sun. There is 
not the faintest sign of the Third Party be- 
coming the first party. The vast majority 
of Prohibitionists do not believe in it, and 
will not vote with it. In Ohioin 1883 over 
300,000 votes were cast for a prohibitory 
amendment; the Third Party vote has not 
yet reached 30,000 in that state. In Maine, 
four years ago, over 70.000 votes were cast 
for Constitutional Prohibition; the Third 
Party vote the same year was 1,151. In 
Michigan last year upward of 178,000 votes 
were cast for Constitutional Prohibition; 
the Third Party vote the same year was 
18,568. These are facts, not guesses, and 
they are representative not isolated or ex- 
ceptional facts. The so-called Prohibition 
Party gathers into its ranks less than one 
in ten of the Prohibitionists of tne country. 


The explanation of its failure is not in op- 


position to Prohibition, but in the fact that 
the Third Party is unnecessary, that it is 
divisive, and that it is obstructive. A vote 
cast for it is clearly seen to be not only in- 
effective for temperance, but really effect- 
ive, indirectly, for the saloon cause. Our 
inguirer cannot, with due regard to the 





principles we have laid down for his guid- 
ance, give his vote for the Third Party; for 
it would not be an intelligent vote and it 
would not be a patriotic vote. Such a vote 
might have conscience in it; but conacience 
without intelligence is like a razor in the 
hands of a baby. 

Our inquirer finally turns to the Repub- 
lican Party. He findsthatit is the party 
for the most part of the majority; that it 
has great political power and prestige; that 
its record as the party of patriotism and 
the people is a record of stupendous achieve- 
ment; that it rescued the country from dis- 
union and four millions of human_beings- 
from the chains of slayery; that it restored 
the land to peace, redeemed the promises 
made in the stress of war, saved the na- 
tion’s honor, and madeit the riehest and 
modst prosperous nation on the face of the 
earth; that its aim has ever been to serve 
the highest interests of the people; that it 
has invariably taken the moral side of all 
great questions;*that it has failed of suc- 
cess in _ none of the great—issues it has 
fought; and that in all its history its con- 
stituency has represented, in large part, 
the intelligence and conscience of the na- 
tion. He finds that its representatives in 
both branches of Congress and in the va- 
rious state legislatures have generally fa- 
vored temperance legislation; thatit is in 
Republican states that_Prohibition pre- 
vails; that it is Republican legislatures 
that submit prohibitory amendments and 
pass restrictive measures; that those who 
vote in favor of such bills are, with but 
few exceptions, Republicans, and those 
who vote against them Democrats; that Re- 
publican state platforms have repeatedly 
declared in favor of temperance legislation; 
and that the last National Republican 
Platform expressed cordial sympathy with 
all “‘ wise and well-directed efforts for the 
promotion of temperance and morality.” 
He finds Republican legislatures in Maine, 
Rhode Island, Massachusetts, Ohio, Iowa, 
Kansas, Michigan, Oregon, Pennsylvania, 
voting to submit prohibitory ameudments, 
and Republican legislatures in Michigan, 
Ohio, New Jersey and other states passing 
local option and various restrictive laws. 
He finds that in those states where temper- 
ance bills have been lost Republican legis- 
lators voted almost solidly for them, and 
Democratic legislators almost solidly 
against them. He finds that all the tem- 
perance legislation for the last quarterof a 
century—at least in the Northern States—is 
due to the Republican Party. Asking him- 
self, in view of all these facts, why he 
should turn his back on the party that has 
power to procure prohibitory and restrict- 
ive laws and does procure them, for a party 
that has no power to close a single saloon, 
or pass a single law of any kind, he finds no 
answer ready. It seems to him that while 
the Third Party is trying to prepare a gi- 
gantic broom to sweep all the cobwebs from 
the sky at one stroke the common-sense 
broom, wielded by the Republican Party in 
the North and the Democratic Party in the 
South, is destroying the spiders that spin 
the cobwebs by the bushel. It seems to him 
that while the Third Party endeavors to 
draw partisan lines through temperance 
work and thus divide the friends of temper- 
ance the Republican Party, willing to actas 
the agent of the people, unites the friends 
of temperance on a non-partisan basis. It 
seems to him that the single hope on which 
hangs the future success of the Third Party 
—that the history of the Liberty Party will 
be repeated in their record in some miracu- 
lous manner—is not only a false hope to 
start with, but that the infant feebleness of 
their nineteen-year-old child is the result of 
a marasmus for which there is no remedy. 
He observes that in Maine it has never re- 
gained the strength it had in its first year; 
that in Kentucky it has fallen away from 
39,000 in 1885 to 8,000 in 1887; in Michigan 
from 25,000 in 1886 to 18,000 in 1887; in Iowa 
from 1,405 in 1885 to 309 in 1887; in Rhode 
Island from 2,500 in 1886 to 1,800 in 1887; in 
New Jersey from 20,000 in 1886 to 12,000 in 
1887; in Pennsylvania from 32,000 in 1886 to 
18,000 in 1887; and he is led irresistibly to 
the conelusion that the decline will end in 
death not many days hence. 

The inquirer also observes this further 
fact: that amicable relations seem to exist 
between the Third Party and the Demo- 
cratic Party. He remembers that four years 
ago this so-called National Party—this 
Third Party—made its campaign almost 
wholly in Republican states, drawing what 
strength it had almost entirely from the 
Republican Party, to the great delight and 
comfort of the Saloon Party. He notes 
thatin Alabama it had 613 votes, in Dela. 
ware 64, in Florida 72,in Georgia 168, in 
Louisiana 325, in Virginia 138 and in North 
Carolina 454—hardly enough to suggest 
peril to Democratic ascendency in any of 





these states for many years to come, : 
sees that the same plan of campaign is be. 
ing pursued this year, and he begins to 
understand why Democratic organs are £0 
kindly to it and why they even Venture to 
speak of it as one of their chief sources of 
reliance in doubtful states, not in beat; 

the saloons, but in beating the Republican 


| Party and helping the saloons. It isin the 
| Republican North that the Third Party ig 


most active; it was to farmers in “New 
York, Ohio, Indiana, Michigan” that The 
Voice was to be sent according to that 
August circular of its publishers, asking 
that a special fund be raised for that pur. 
pose. These states are close states, and a 
great service would be done tothe Demo. 
cratic Party if the Third Party could help 
it to carry some of these states. And 80 
Democrats rejoice in the Third Party, Why 
not? It doesn’t draw from their ranks, 
Why not? It is doing Democratic cam. 
paign work. Why not? Its woman-syg. 
frage plank securely closes its doors to 
Democratic recruits. Why not? Its Tariff 
plank gives no aid or comfort to Protection, 
Why shouldn’t Democrats deal kindly with 
the Third Party ? 

And so the inquirer reaches the conely- 
sion that the Third Party is a sort of side 
entrance to the Saloon Party; and that 
while the Republican Party is not, in some 
cases, as responsive as it ought to be to the 
demand for temperance legislation, its face 
is set in the right direction, and for the 
temperance cause it must be the hope of the 
future, as it bas been the hold of the past 
and is the help of the present. 

And now, my Third Party friends, wil] 
you allow me for a few moments to address 
directly to yousome things that are in my 
mind ? 

You claim to be Prohibitionists. But 
you do not prohibit. You bave been a sep. 
arate party nineteen years; but you have 
not prohibited a single distillery, a single 
brewery, or a sipgle saloon. 

You claim to be temperance reformers, 
But whom have you reformed ? Your con- 
verts are all made before you get them, 
You simply proselyte from other organiza. 
tions. 

You claim to vote as you pray. 
do you pray for ? 
do you reject the answer when you ate 
offered Prohibition ? Do you think you 
can compel the Lord to give it to you by 
the Third Party ? 

Youclaim to hate the Saloon. But you 
hate the Republican Party more. You 
pray that tbe Saloon may be beaten; but 
you vote so that the Republican Party may 
be beaten. Why don’t you vote as you 
pray? You sometimes defeat Republican 
Prohibitionists, but never Saloon Demo- 
crats. 

You claim that your party is a great edu- 
cator. Butall the temperance principles 
you have you brought with you out of the 
Republican Party. Some one has said that 
an omelet is composed of eggs, milk and 
intumescence. You get your eggs and 
milk from the Republican Party, and your 
contribution is the intumescence. 

You claim to have a sharper eye than 
other men. You are like the man who 
could see a fly on a barn-door at the dis 
tance of half a mile, but could not see the 
door itself. You can see all the littlede 
fects in the Republican Party, but none of 
its great excellencies. You can see that 
the party has a Sheridan Shook and a Her- 
man Raster; but you cannot see that it 


But what 


- has a Benjamin Harrison, a William Win- 


dom, a Senator Platt, a Congressman 
Dingley, a Governor Larrabee, and a Judge 
Harlan, with millions of followers. 

You deny that you have designs against 
the Republican Party. But you are like 
the cross-eyed hunter; you seem to be 
looking at the Saloon, but you are shooting 
at the Republi an Party. You do not 
shoot where you look. 

Youclaim great activity for your party in 
the cause of temperance. But you are like 
a rocking-horse—there is plenty of motion, 
but no progress. 

You propose to force the millennium. 
You insist that it shall be the millennium 
or nothing. You form a millennial party, 
adopt a millennial riatform, vote a millen- 
nial ticket, and expect the millennial dawn. 
All who refuse to vote your millennial 
ticket are in league with Satan to delay the 
millennium. The old plau of converting 
individuals and communities from sin to 
millennial excellence is too local and too 
optional. Sin is always wrong, and those 
who allow it to exist in the world are equal- 
ly guilty with the sinners. You are not 
visionary, or unreasonable, or obstinate, oF 
obstructive—oh no! 

The date of your millennium was fixed 
four years ago, when you were expecting & 
million votes for St. John, for diile 
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‘gs found that he got only 150,000 you ad- 
Ba the date four years, and fixed on 
Now you expect half a million votes, 
theelection, you will want to advance 
the date again, and by about a hundred 


Powe years ago you had only two prelimi- 
nary tasks—both impossible—to accomplish 
pefore you could enter upon your main 
task of annihilating the saloons. Since 
then you have taken up a third task—I 
gon't say how difficult it is—and now you 

pose to begin your prohivitory work as 
goon as you shall have destroyed the Repub- 
jiean Party, converted half of the Demo- 
cratic Party, and established woman suf- 
frage. *f you should happen to live four 
° longer as likely as not you will find 
some other impossibility to put in your list 
of preliminary tasks. 

You speak of your successes. What are 
they? First, you have divided temperance 
pen on partisan lines. Second, you have 
made war on temperance men who would 
not raise your party cry. Third, you have 
drawn the most powerful temperance or- 
ganization the world ever saw into the po- 
litical arena. May God forgive you for the 
harm you have done the Woman’s Chris- 
tin Temperance Union. Fourth, you have 
poaght the word “ Prohibition” into con- 
tempt and derision. Fifth, you have de- 
feated temperance candidates and laughed 
at the triumph of the representatives of the 
Saloon. Sixth, you have discouruged the 
efforts of others to secure temperance legis- 
lation, and rejoiced with the rumsellers 
when they failed. These are some of your 
“guccesses.’? Do you feel proud of them? 
Ihave heard some of you boast that you 
arecranks. I have never applied that word 
toyou; but you have adopted it as an idea 
foraparty badge. I have often looked ata 
figure which may be seen in New York 
from trains on the Tnird Avenue Elevated 
Road just above City Hall, and thought it 
might give you an additional design for 
yourerank-pin. It is placed on a project- 
ing platiorm at the top of a buildiny, and 
serves as a sign. It is the figure of a man 
in wood, with joints of wire. Toe hands 
are attached to a crank, and there it stands 
and turns and turns and turns all day long 
-at least it seems to turn.. It seems to be 
turning a crank which, connecting witb 
machinery in the building, gives power and 
motion to it and does all the work of a 
greatfactory. But it oaly seems so. Itis 
the machinery in the building, which the 
spectator does not see, that turns the crauk 
and sO moves the little wooden man. He 
wd his erank are all that the public see, 
but they kuow that the’power that move> 
him is not his own, but that of another party. 
Stop the machinery and he stops. Start it 
and he starts. Let me advise that your 
badge, the crank-pin, be changed so as te 
embrace the little wooden man kept in mo- 
tion by invisible machivery. 


Sine Arts. 


A WINDOW BY MR. LA FARGE. 
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IHAVE written two chapters, it seems, 
and have not yet got to Mr. La Farge’s 
window. But I have at least reached a 
point where I can begin to speak of the 
methods which he and other American art- 
ists employ. 

To begin with the American glassmaker 
ofthe new generation believes, as I implied 
inmy last chapter, that the artist should 
hot merely draw for glass but should work 
in glass—assisted, of course, by other‘art- 
ists and artisans, but understanding and 
Controlling the whole work himself. More 
thanthis, he is his own manufacturer ot 
glass—or was in the beginninog and has 
taught the manufacturers who may now 
Supply him with material. From the novel 
hatare of this material springs much of the 
hovelty, the originality, as well as the 
beauty of his result. Seeing the coldness, 
the hardness, the ugliness of modern as 
compared with ancient stained glass he set 
himself to rival the latter by reverting, so 
to say, to imperfect methods of manu- 
facture. His stained tints are no longer 
Smooth, uniform, even and flawless from 
end toend of the sheet of glass, but sub- 
tily varied by irregularities, sometimes 
accidentally, sometimes deliberately pro 
uced. And with the resources of moderh 
chemistry to help him he has greatly en- 
larged the palette of the medieval artist. 
If he has not yet succeeded in equaling 
some of the ancient colors, as, for example, 
the glory of its reds and the clear splendor of 
its blues, his yellows are better and he has a 


less hues, varying from the darkest to the 
palest and including pacreous ard opaline 
tints of the greatest beauty, and flashed and 
streaked effects, and irregular alternations 
of one color with another. Moreover, tho 
ancient glass was not quite uniform in 
thickness its variations in this respect, 
while sufficient to preserve its color from 
hardness and glare, were comparatively 
very slight; but American glass varies ac- 
cording to desire from extreme thinness to 
considerable thickness, and this, if desired, 
in the same sheet. Thus it will beseen that 
the artist’s coloristic resources are greater 
to day than ever before, and that a man 
with a keen sense for color like Mr. La 
Farge can use them to produce the most 
varied and complicated effects without the 
use of enameled paint. 

If we look now at the North Easton win- 
dow we see that ancient methods have been 
followed in some respects and widely de- 
parted from in others. The design is deco- 
rative in the truest sense—large, bold and 
simple enough to be easily read and under- 
stood from a distance, and conceived, as re- 
gards 1ts main portions, on a single plane. 
The window is very large—the largest sin- 
gle lignt that has yet been erected—and the 
three main figures are a little over life size, 
thus appearing of life size to the eye intheir 
somewhat elevated station. And the lead- 
ing is used to define the outlines and assist 
the strength and effectiveness of the com- 
position. The window being a memorial to 
a woman distinguished in life for her chari- 
table deeds, it appropriately typifies the?fact. 
In the center stands a figure of *‘ Char- 
ity,’’ stretching out her leit hand toward a 
seated figure of ‘‘ Grief’? who isseen in pro- 
file, while she looks at a corresponding 
figure on her right which personates 
** Want” and holds a vessel that ** Charity” 
is about to fill from the little jug in her 
rigut hand. Above this main group, under 
the wide arch of the window head, is a 
sarcophagus of classic design, supported by 
winged angels, these beiug of mucn smaller 
size than the main group. The color 
throughout is richly splendid beyond 
words, the background being of a brilliant 
yet tender blue, decreasing in strength 
coward the upper part of the window and 
exquisitely varied by the use of a myriad 
small pieces of glass each of which differs 
imperceptibly from the others aud is 
imperceptibly varied itself in both surtace 
aud tine. Thedressof* Grief” is sosomber 
as to suggest black without being black 
and thus losing transparency and radiance; 
and a tiny line of wnite inside the covering 
drawn over the head suggests a widow's 
sorrow. Somewhat stronger colors are 
used in the draperies of ** Want,” and in 
**Charity’s’”’ drapery the night of brilliancy 
is reached, attention being thus concen- 
trated on the chief figure. The angels are 
clothed in light-bued garments of colors 
impossible to describe in words, so delicate- 
ly uued, so infinitely varied are they; and 
the sarcuphugus 1s a splendid mosaic ot 
opaline and irridescent and brighter hues 
disuributei in a pattern which is clearly 
eifective yet dues not toustrongly attractthe 
eye from the main motive of the design. 

It we exumine the color where it comes 
in large masses 1n the garments of the main 
figures we see the full difference between 
American methods and those of medieval 
makers on the one hand and of Kenais- 
sance makers on the other. Theiufinite va- 
riety of tint which exists within the bounds 
of a given piece of color is not enameled in 
a browao tone on the surface of a sheet of 
almost uniform tint; neither is it whoily 
enameled ona sheet of white glass. It is 
entirely produced, without any use what- 
ever of paint, by the varieties which exist- 
ed in tie glass when it came from its manu- 
facturer’s hands. When it thus came it 
consisted, as 1 have said, of pieces wnich 
varied yreatiy among themselves and each 
of which vatied perpetually over every inch 
of its surface. lf ared drapery was want- 
ed, the artist searched through a thousand 
pictures of red and chose the particular 
portions of this piece and of that which 
could aid him 1n securing just the contrasts 
and gradations he desired; and then joined 
these pieces, larger or smaller as the case 
might be, to simulate the drapery in the 
lines and shadings he desired. It will thus 
be seen how necessary it is that the design- 
er and maker of such glass as this should 
be one and thesame. He must take what 
chance offers him in the pieces of glass be- 
fore him; and tho chance repeated a thou- 
sand times in perpetual variety means wide 
opportunity, it does not always mean a 
quite open opportunity for him to work out 

his full will. Sometimes he cannot find just 
the material with which to execute just 
what he has planned; and then he must 





ong list of intermediate and almost name- 


With glass of this sort employed in this 
way the American artist achieves what the 
ancient artist achieved by means of paint— 
all the modeling necessary to complete the 
design of which the main outlines are 
formed by the leads and by the contrast of 
one color with another. But he also 
achieves a certain measure of chtaroscuro, 
certain effects of light and shade. These, 
in former methods, could only be achieved 
through a profuse use of paint; therefore 
the medieval artist did not strive for 
them and the results of the Renaissance 
artist who secured them have served as a 
constant text for the dictum that they 
never should be desired—all increase in the 
proportion of paint meaning, of course, a 
decrease in the translucent qualities, in 
the brilliancy, and, so to say, glassiness of 
the window. But as Mr. La Farge here 
achieves them with unpainted glass they 
cause no loss in this direction. The 
pictorial value of the composition is 
enhanced while its decorative value and its 
trapslucent beauty are in no sense im- 
paired 
This gain in pictorial value is accom- 
panied by a similar gainin the effect of the 
composition asa whole. It is as bold and 
simple, I have said, and as decorative in its 
esseuce as the compositions of the best me- 
dieval workers; but it has none of their 
stiffness, angularity, conventionality. Its 
main lines are graceful,flowing, expressive, 
natural. They would be very beautiful in 
a cartoon, while the lines of ancient glass 
in a cartoon merely suggest possible beauty 
in a window. That they can be of this 
character and yet be rightly effective is 
largely due to the factthat a certain meas- 
ure of light and shade is now possible in 
translucent as well as in opaque color. 
And because they cau be of this character 
it is possib'e for a great artist to makea 
window whieh shall have all possible ex- 
celience as a window, and yet bea picture 
of as much impressiveness and charm as 
tho it had been painted on canvas. There 
is one place, however, in which enamel 
color must still be used despite all the gra- 
dations now possible in the tusing of giass. 
This isin the rendering of humau taces and 
hands. Here the American artist still de- 
pends upon his brush, altbo very often—as 
in this North Easton window—he uses it 
nowhere else. When the rest of the design 
bad to be rigid aud conventionalized it 
would have been a mistuke, of course, to 
to treat faces in any other way—to give them 
greater refinement of line and coloror auy 
approach to full naturalism ip expression. 
But when the fizures can be more naturally 
drawn and some measure of chiaruscuro 
can be secured, then there is no reason why 
the faces should not be more tully and ten- 
derly dealt with. Thus, in the highest 
sense, Mr. La Farge hus dealt with his. 
Despite the simplicity and vigor of the 
drawing of his **Cnarity’’ no more grace 
ful, gracious, expressive figure was ever put 
on cabvas; und no more exquisitely, touch- 
ingly, truthfully expressive face. It does 
not need her name set in tiny red letters on 
the blue background above to tell who she 
is; it is the very soul of love and pity that 
looks from her beautiful features. ‘The 
Head of ‘* Grief’ is hkewise similarly suc- 
cessful and ber attitude beyond praise. Of 
the ‘‘ Want” it may besaid that it is the 
least successful element in the wonderful 
composition, alike in pose and in expression. 
But the angels above are marvels—as indi- 
vidual, as beautiful, as appealing, as an- 
gelic and never-to-be-forgotten as any that 
an old master ever put on canvas. It needs 
wonderful skill thus to harmonize painted 
faces with the masses of rich unpainted glass 
about them; but the difficult is mastered; 
from no point of view do they make spots 
in the general effect of the window whiie 
from the most distant their own beauty is 
clearly seen. Nor should [ forget to note 
that a hint of perspective is given in the 
upper part of the window—not worked out 
in a fasbion inappropriate to the material 
but mysteriously suggested by means of 
soft variations in the glass which seem to 
show us, very vaguely, other angels vanish- 
ing away beyond those which are plainly 
seen. 
It is an admirable picture we have in this 
window—one that appeals to the mind as 
well as the eye, speaks to the heart, touches 
the emotions, and leaves an ineffaceable 
memory of the artist’s individuality and 
spiritual power. Yet this result, so singu- 
larly new in glass, so often proclaimed a re- 
sult impossible of right achievement in 
glass, has been gained, I repeat, at no sac- 
rifice of those qualities which are peculiar 
to the material. A more potent and appro- 
priate decorative effect, .a richer translu- 
cency, a more splendid piece of radiant color, 


depth and mysterious charm in the color 
than can be found in the best ancient glass. 
These words may sound over-charged, but I 
think they will be indorsed by all who bave 
studied ancient glass, and, making abstrac- 
tion of the architectural elements which 
may have surrounded it and enhanced its 
effect, have mentally compared it with this 
window. Putting all its qualities together, 
pictorial, decorative and coloristic, I am 
sure I am not wrong in calling it the most 
beautiful window in the world. 








Sanitary. 
DISINFECTANTS AND THEIR USES. 


WE have sometimes almost regretted that 
the term disinfectant ever found its way 
into popular use, There is probably noline 
of sanitary activity in which so much is 
done with so little actual result. First of 
all alarge number of the disinfectantsin use 
are of little practical service. Notwith- 
standing the fact that the Local Govern- 
ment Board of Great Britain, the American 
Public Health Association and various 
chemists are in agreement as to what sub- 
stances will destroy spores aad as to those 
which, altho not so radical, arrest decom- 
position or neutralize its results. Yetthere 
are any quantity of disinfecting fluids and 
powders on the market, of little value and 
yet meeting with a profitable sale. The 
chloride of lime, one of the best of disin- 
fectants, is often put up in packayes con- 
taining but a small per cent. of chlorine 
and other substances rated by the amount 
of odor they produce. The student spoke 
better than he knew when to a question as 
tothe value of carbolic acid as a disinfect- 
ant he replied: ‘Its valueis tbat it has such 
an odor that you need to put up the win- 
dows and let in fresh air.” Our State 
and Local Boards have been at great pains 
to specify and classify the réal disinfectants 
and then to direct as to their use. But how 
seld )m are they effectively applied. These 
are what Sir John Simon has called “‘ dabs”’ 
at sanitation. How often have we seen a 
little saucer of chloride of lime placed 
under the bed of a patient sick with typhoid 
fever. Where there is fumigation with 
snipburit is often very imperfectly done. 
Recently a veterinarian described to us how 
he was disinfecting stables where there had 
been contauious disease among cattle. He 
might as well have whistled at the barns 
and stalls) In vine cases out of ten disinfec- 
tion as practiced amounts to nothing. Re- 
cently we have had an instauce in the disin- 
fection of letters from Florida, The able 
sanitarian, Dr. J E. Reeves, of Chattanoo- 
ga, Was sent bythe Tenuesee Board of 
Health to see what was being done in gen- 
eral. Here is his report on this point: 

“The manner of dealing with mail matter is 
simply throwing ‘a tab to the whale,’ to inno- 
cently deceive all sorts and conditions of peo- 
ple. The process may be briefly told as follows: 
Letters and other mail matter are struck with 
a hammer having on its face several awl or 
nail-like projections which perforate the paper 
and merely permit the perfume of burning sul- 
phur (from an iron pot in the center of an ordi- 
nary box car) to pass through the little hvules 
thus made. Let any one try the experiment of 
punching a row of small holes through several 
folds of writing paper, and he will see that 
thereby the layers of paper are held all the 
more tightly together. in a word, the folded 
letter sheet is about effectually sealed against 
exposure to the sulphurous vapor as if no per- 
forations had been made-—the fumes only pass- 
ing through the little holes. If the method of 
disinfection were 250° Fahrenheit of dry heat, 
as practiced by the Tennessee State Board of 
Health, at Memphis, in 1879, or refrigeration at 
a temperature of 32° Fahrenheit, tren a few 
hours of exposure would effectually accomplish 
disinfection of all articles of mails or baggage. 
But why disinfect the clean paper in the mails, 
while no thought is given the possibility that 
the thousands of filulhy bank-notes which are in 
circulation—many of them, no doubt, having 
been pocketed and handled by persons sick of 
yellow fever—may with greater probability be 
carriers of the infection? To more effectually 
and conveniently accomplish the work of disin- 
fection, a large frame building, containing sev- 
eral rooms, is in process of erection and will be 
ready for use within the next few days.” 

While the use of disinfectants under skilled 
direction is very valuable, we must not be 
deceived by such false securities. The fir- 
ing of cannon and the burning of tar in the 
streets and of coffeein the houses is little 
better than the charms of the Dark Ages. 
It is only when the woole process is under 
the direction of local Boards of Health and 
the work is actually done by the Health 
Inspectors that we get apy valuable results. 

There is also very much loose impression 
as to the need or value of disinfectants. 

They are almost only of use in close houses 








know how to bring something equally good 
from the material beneath his hand. 


has never at any time been secured; and 
with the radiance there is more*variety, 


to meet emergencies until there can be 
thorough airing and house-cleansing. There 
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isa wrong impression as to the degree to 
which most diseases are contagious, if only 
there is free exposure to air. The closest 
and most expert recent investigations show 
that “the air, as a rule, when compared 
with the water and the soil, is singularly 
free from pathogenic micro-organisms.” 
This leads an excellent recent authority to 
say that “it is not probable that small-pox, 
scarlet fever, measles, typhus fever or re- 
lapsing fever, aside from accidental contact 
with cases, are ever contracted in the 
open air.””’ Perhaps an exception must 
be made in extreme and nvmer- 
ous cases of small-pox, and where 
a street or alley is so close and nar- 
row as that its air is the equivalent of that 
of an infected house—except with such 
diseases as malaria or perhaps yellow fever 
which come from the ground, exposure to 
air is the most powerful of all disinfec- 
tants. It is so potent that garments well 
exposed and shaken in the air will not con- 
vey contagion, nor persons who have been 
in sick-rooms, if only they will be a very 
short time in the open air before coming in 
contact with others. It isthe house or the 
apartment that is the danger. Paper, 
books, bank-notes, anything and every- 
thing that has met full fresh air after ex- 
posure are not dangerous. Contagious dis- 
eases are contracted inside the walls of 
houses and not outside. There is danger 
enough in rooms and houses until we 
‘bring the inside into the condition of the 
outside air by dilution, which is, after all, 
in the absence of fire, the essence of disin- 
fection.”” Air is a quick and marvelous 
disinfectant. As to those contayious dis- 
eases whose infection is produced on and 
given off from the body we do not catch 
them out-of-doors. Hence it is that more 
attention should be given to house to- 
house inspection, with less fear as to places 
where strong currents of air can constantly 
circulate. Nature is on our side in the 
checking and prevention of epidemics if 
only we will avail ourselves of the outer 
air and promote its constant and rapid cir- 
culation. 





Science. 





A LATE issue of the Proceedings of the 
Royal Geographical Society opens with an 
account of the celebrated ruby mines 
of Burmah. The district of Mogok, in 
which these mines are situated, lies be- 
tween Mandalay, the capital of Upper 
Burmab, and Bhamo, an important seat of 
trade with China. Geographically, it is 
considerably nearer the former place than 
the latter, yet the unsettled state of the 
country, coupled with the want of knowl- 
edge of scientific mining methods, has 
hitherto prevented the development of an 
industry which is likely to prove in the 
near future a source of great wealth and 
the means of employment for many thou- 
sands of people. The existing population 
of the ruby mining district, including the 
agricultural villages, does not appear to 
much exceed six thousand; and this small 


*number is composed of several distinct 


races, including ‘‘ Katheys,’’ whose origina] 
home was Hindustan, and who still pre- 
serye their Aryan features and customs, 
tho surrounded on all sides by Turanians 
and Shans, whoare really a portion of the abo- 
riginal inhabitants of China driven south- 
ward before the ever-advancing Chinese. 
The most important mines which now exist 
are analogous to the placer mines of Cali- 
fornia, and are simply excavations in the 
soil to depths of from ten to thirty feet, 
where, in all the flatter lands of the valleys, 
there exists a layer of corundum varying in 
thickness from a few inches to a few feet. 
This is, in fact, a layer of corundum gravel, 
in which both rubies and sapphires are em- 
bedded. Why the waters which hrought 
down this material and which for ages 
went on depositing material without any 
admixture of rubies, snould then have fora 
while have laid down nothing but ruby 
sand, and should finally have proceeded to 
bury this sandbeneath material free from 
rubies, is a riddle as yet unsolved. When 
the sand is brought to the surface, numbers 
of tiny rubies glitter in the sun, but it is 
very seldom indeed that a stone is found 
without a flaw. So rare, indeed, is a flaw- 
ess ruby of pure color and large size, that 
one of the moderate weight of three carats 
is worth one thousand five hundred English 
pounds, or ten times as much as a diamond 
of the same dimensions. As there is no 
chemical difference between a sapphire and 
a ruby, and as sapphires of considerable 
size and perfect in other respects are com- 
paratively common, the writer of the arti- 
cle suggests that the influence which 
changes the blue of the one into the bright 


red of the other also’ causes the disintegra- 
tion of the stone. But rubies do not exist 
solely in the alluvial deposits; they also oc- 
cur in fissure veins, and are even now 
mined there to some extent. These fissure 
mines will probably prove in the future the 
most important, since it is from these veins 
that the rubies of the alluvium must have 
been procured. The development of the 
ruby district seems likely to be influenced 
favorably Ly the neighborhood of the plains 
of Enjouk, where, at a spot six thousand 
feet above the sea, is situated the sani- 
tarium of Bernard-Myo (named after the 
governor of the province), which has the 
reputation of being one of the most health- 
ful spots in India. 


....It has been often stated, and as often 
doubted, that some species of truffle have 
been found in the United States. The facts 
as they have been brought forward have 
been recorded in this column of THE INDE- 
PENDENT, and seemed, on the whole, to 
favor their actual existence. The fact is 
placed beyond doubt. Mr. J. B. Ellis, the 
eminent mycologist, of Newfield, N. J., has 
received specimens from Natchitoches, La., 
where they are abundant and many persons 
eat them. He pronounces the species to be 
Tuber niveum. 








School and College. 


RUTGERS receives nearly ninety new men 
this year. The freshman class numbers 
eighty. Under the presidency of Dr. Gates 
the attendence of students has doubled, ad- 
vancing trom 104 to over 200. Three new 
buildings connected with the college work 
have been begun or finished within the last 
year. The Delta Phi Fraternity have erect- 
ed a handsome chapter:house with dormi- 
tory. The Chi Psi Fraternity have pur- 
chased and refitted for their usea fine prop- 
erty on College Avenue. The State of New 
Jersey last year appropriated $30,000 to the 
erection of a laboratory for the scientific 
work of the New Jersey State Experiment 
Station, and the Trustees have set aparta 
fine lot given to the college for the purpose 
by James Neilson. Esq., on which a fine lab- 
oratory, 50x100 feet, and three stories high, 
of Trenton pressed brick, with Newark 
brown-stone trimmings, is approaching 
completion. The Scientific Department of 
Rutgers is the New Jersey State College, 
under the Land act for organizing coileges 
to ‘‘promote the interests of agriculture 
and the mechanic arts.’’ As such, it this 
year for the first time receives the appro- 
priation of $15,000 per annum from the 
United States, to promote “investigation 
and the diffusion of knowledge,” bearing 
upon the interests of agriculture. Under 
the provisions of this act, Prof. George H. 
Cook, LL.D., has been appointed Director 
of the College Agricultural Experiment 
Station; George D. Hulst has been ap- 
pointed Entomologist, and during the sum- 
mer has been conducting a series of experi- 
ments and investigations upon the insect 
pests of the State, in the interest of horti- 
culture and agriculture; while Horace B. 
Patton, Ph.D., recently Dr. Rosenbusch’s 
assistant at Heidelberg, has been appointed 
Geologist and Chemist, to investigate the 
soils of the state; and Julius Nelson, 
Ph.D., recently in charge of the laboratory 
work of undergraduates, at Johns Hopkins 
University has been elected Biologist, and 
is beginning, among other pieces of work, 
investigations as to the increase of the food 
products of New Jersey. Dr. Patton has 
also been chosen Assistant Professor of 
Geology, and Dr. Nelson, Professor of 
Biology in the College. 


... The academic year of the University 
of Cincinnati has opened very auspiciously. 
Fifty-five students have entered the fresh- 
manclass. Both Hebrew and Arabic have 
been taught for some years and with such 
success that the class beginning Arabic 
number eight, two of whom are young 
ladies. The university has four depart- 
ments, viz.—Art and Science, Medicine, 
Dentistry and Pharmacy. The value of 
the endowment of the Academic depart- 
ment is nearly $800,000. The unfavorable 
location of the building (erected on their 
present site to meet the requirements of 
Chas. M. Michen, the principal legator) has 
stood in the way of the institution’s pros- 
perity. Efforts are now being made to 
move the university to more capacious 
grounds in one of the suburbs. 


..--Oberlin College opened with the 
largest attendance in its history. Consid- 
erably over 1,100 students are on the ground, 
and the annual attendance, in all probabil- 
ity will exceed 1,5 The entering class in 








bers nearly 150. The theological department 
has 107 students, nearly doubling its at- 
tendance of two yearsago. The chairs of 
both French and German are newly filled 
this year; the former by Prof. H. H. Powers, 
the latter by Prof. Charles Harris. 


...- Since the accession of W. G. Williams, 
D.D., to the presidency, Allegheny College, 
Meadville, Penn., has spent over $5,000 in 
repairing and improving the buildings and 
grounds, and a movement is on foot to 
greatly increase the fund for assisting in- 
digent students. The freshman class num- 
bers eighty-two, the largest in the history 
of the college 








Personalities. 


By the visit to Stockholm of Queen 
Carola, of Saxony, the reconciliation of the 
representatives of the deposed Swedish dy- 
nasty of Vassa, with the reigning house of 
Bernadotte, appears to be consummated. 
The father of Queen Carola, Prince Gusta- 
vus Vasa, was the heir of Gustavus IV, 
Adolphus, who was detroned in 1809. King 
Oscar I, paved the way for this reconcilia- 
tion by revoking immediately on his acces- 
sion the decree of banishment against the 
members of the house of Vasa. A great 
step in the same direction was the marriage 
in 1881, of the present Crown Prince of 
Sweden, Gustavus, with Princess Victoria, 
of Baden, the great-granddaughter of Gus- 
tavus IV, Adolphus. The remains of this 
monarch have since been brought to the 
Swedish capital and interred with those of 
the old kings. 


....By the death of Sir Robert Loder one 
of the largest fortunes made in the early 
days of this half century passes from one 
hand to a large family. The late Mr. Giles 
Loder left his son, sixteen years ago, the 
income of nearly £2,500,000 and a personal 
estate of a very large sum in addition. 
This son, the deceased baronet, became a 
large landed proprietor both in Northamp- 
tonshire and in Sussex, in addition to huld- 
ing properties in Russia and Sweden. Of 
his three estates in Northamptonshire, 
Whittlebury, the largest and most com- 
plete, adjoining the properties of the Duke 
of Grafton and the Duke of Buckingham 
and purchased from the trustee of the late 
Lord Southampton at a cost of £335,000 
passes with the baronetcy. 


....-A correspondent of one of our city 
dailies writes: . 


“The Maryland Historical Society has this 
year been complimented in all our papers for its 
enterprise in sending an agent 3,000 miles across 
the ocean to secure some papers belonging to 
Cecil Calvert, the second Lord Baltimore, who 
was the founder of Maryland, yet this society 
makes no effort to restore to the State of Mary- 
land the fine, full-length portrait of this very 
Lord Baltimore, which was presented to the 
city of Annapolis by Queen Anne because that 
city was named after her, altho this portrait 
has been, for more than sixty years, in private 
hands within a hundred miles of them in the 
city of Philadelphia, the State of Maryland 
meanwhile contenting itself with a copy of this 
portrait made by an American artist. Is not 
this a public shame?” 


.... The recent installation of the Arch- 
duchess Margaret Sopbia as Abbess of the 
‘* Damenstift,” at Prague, was celebrated 
with great pomp. The new Abbess was 
robed in black with an ermine mantle, be- 
ing formally presented with the insignia of 
her dignity, a staff and ring. The inmates 
of this ladies’ convent, which was founded 
by Maria Theresa, are not subject to the or- 
dinary vows or rules, and are even permitted 
to marry—indeed, the present Queen Re- 
gent of Spain was Abbess there from 1876 to 
the time of her marriage. 


....An amusing story is told of the Rev. 
Myron Reed, of Colorado, who two years 
ago ranas the Democratic Congressional 
candidate in that state. It seems that dur- 
ing the canvass the reverend gentleman was 
interrupted in the midst of a public prayer 
by a man who shouted *‘ Louder!” Reed 
stopped short, looked at the interrupter and 
said, with grave curtesy, ‘Sir, I wasn’t ad- 
dressing you. I was addressing the Al- 
mighty.’’ Then he went on with his prayer. 


.... The late Marshal Leboeuf, just before 
the Franco-German war, in 1870, stated in 
the Imperial Council that the state of prep- 
aration for war was so complete, that if the 
campaign were to last two years it would 
not be necessary to purchase as much as a 
gaiter-button. At the head of the Third 
Army Corps at Gravelotte and St. Privat he 
displayed heroic gallantry, and his last 
words were a request to see ‘‘ every man of 
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Pebbles. 


THE street vender’s business ig 
trade; it is a calling.—Puck. 





Nota 


....The Morell of Dr. Mackenzie’s experi 
ence is—Don’t print.—Lowell Courier, 


...-If any boat can shoot the rapids 


cessfully, we should think it would be the * 


gun-boat.—Ocean. 


----A new brand of baking powder is 
called “‘ Old Hutch.” It makes flour rise 
so quickly.— Norristown Herald. 


-...‘ Jennie, dear, ’tis understood that 
you’re engaged?” ‘‘Oh, yes, dear Etta. 
“Is he handsome?” “Yes.” “Phat 
good !” ‘“‘Ishe wealthy?” ‘ Yes.” * That's 
better!”’—Ex. 


----A fashion article in one of our g 
changes says that terracotta is much worn 
this fall. We suppose it is either in the 
shape of tiles for gentlemen or piping for 
ladies’ dresses.—Lowell Courier. . 


---.The title of a book which lies before 
us—‘‘ Twenty Thousand Leagues Under the 
Sea’’—suggests that the submarine devel- 
opment of the national game has assumed 
the character of a craze.—Puck. 


.... Politician: ‘* Why is it, Uncle Mose, 
that whenever I appear on the street you 
dodge around the corner?” Uncle Mose: 
“*Bekase de good book says to shun der 
’pearance ob ebil.’’—Texas Siftings. 


----Filial—Wealthy but economical 
Farmer: ‘** Do you know, my son, what 
strict economy would do for you ?” Rob 
ert: “I know what it has done for me, 
Father, andI respect you for it.””—Life, 


.---Old Mrs. Bently: “I see that the 
bakers are making their bread lighterthap 
they used to’”— Old Mr. Bently: “Yes, 
and the poor people are kicking.” Qé 
Mrs. Bently: “ Why, I don’t see why they 
should. To me heavy bread is an abomina- 
tion.”’—The Epoch. 


....-True Enterprise.—‘t John, show this 
gentleman the door,” said the lady of the 
house. ‘‘ Thanks, John,” said the book- 
agent, cordially, ‘‘ but yeu needn’t trouble 
yourself. I saw the door as I came in: 
Now this work, madam,is”— The lady 
bought the book.—Harper’s Bazar. 


....G@rocer: ‘‘So you’ve given up drinking, 
Uncle Rastfs ?” Uncle Rastus: “ Yes, sah. 
I hain’t teched er drop in fo’ weeks.” @ro- 
cer: ‘‘ You deserve a great deal of credit.” 
Uncle Rastus: “ Yes, sah. That’s jes’ what 
I sez, an’ I was gwine ter ask yo’, Mistah 
Smif, ef yo’ cud trus’ me to er ham.’’—Liéfe. 


....Jdust a Few Steps.—Tramp (to a gen- 
tleman hurrying through Madison Park): 
“T beg pardon, sir, but can you tell me 
where I can get a bite to eat ? I’m starvy- 
ing.” Gentleman (hurrying on): “ What's 
the matter with the Brunswick or Delmon 
ico’s? They’re both close by.’’—Harper’s 
Bazar. 


....He was no Indian.—Tramp: “ Could 
you give a bite to a poor man who hasn’t 
eaten anything for”— Lady of the House 
(shouting shrilly): ‘‘ Tige! Tige! Come here, 
Tige!” Tramp (loftily): ‘‘ You are calling 
your dog, madam. I want you to under- 
stand that I don’t eat dog. I’m no Indian.” 
And hestrode away insilent dignity.—Bos- 
ton Courier. 


...-A St. Louis doctor has removed the 
brains from a dozen different frogs, and 
healed the wound and let them go. They 
went off as if nothing had happened out of 
the usual, and it was plain that they had 
lost nothing of value. A frog which de 
pended on his brains instead of his legs 
would stand a mighty poorshow in a puddle 
near aschool-house.—Detroit Free Press. 


....-An Excusab'e Inference.—“I under- 
stand that when the steam gets into the 
piston it drives the cylinder out, and that 
moves the coupling-bar on the big wheels; 
but what I don’t see is how the little ones 
—he began addressing a mechanic in the 
station-yard of the Pennsylvania Railroad; 
but the mechanic interrupted him by shout 
ing to the yard-master: ‘‘Hi, Jim, here's 
a soop’rintendent or manager or suthin 
from the New York ’n’ New Haven, come 
to get some points on railroadin’. Take 
him ’round the yard, will yer, an’ show 
him things, on’y don’t tell him too much all 





his corps.” 


at once, or you’il frighten him.’”’—Puck. 
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Wan der Stucken’s first list, of the 18th 
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Music. 


que third, fourth and fifth orchestral 
of the season occur this week. 

of the entertainments are in after- 
sand one is in the evening. For yes- 
terday (Wednesday) in Chickering Hall, the 
second of Mr. Frank van der Stucken’s 
mphonic matinées was set down, to which 
we shall make further reference next week. 
The program, taking up the period in mu- 
sic chronologically in sequence to Mr. 





ipst., included Cherubini’s ‘* Lodoiska” 
Overture; an air from Weber’s ‘ Der 
Freischiitz”’ sung by Mrs. Teresa Herbert- 
Foerster ; Beethoven’s E Flat Major Piano- 
forte Concerto (Mrs. Asher-Lucas soloist); 
Schumann songs (Mrs. Herbert- 

Foerster) and Mozart’s C Major Symphony 
_the so-called *‘ Jupiter.” 

The Symphony Society of New York be- 
‘ gins its winter’s work with Friday’s re- 
pearsal at 2 P.M., and the Saturday night 
eoucert. The soloists participating will be 
Mr. and Mrs. Theodore Toedt and Mr. 
Mittelhauser, tenor, one of the new comers 
among the Metropolitan Opera House 
empany. The program is this: 

Concerto for Orchestra and Violin, ob- 


Bs 50: 0S aeKhscdesdsetgeebes ooeses J.S. Bach 
Symphony in G (No. 8, * Peters” edi- 
Se ree Haydn 


Overture and Finale to ‘The Elope- 

ment from the Seraglio”............ Mozart 
Symphony III‘ Eroica”.............- Beethoven 

{tis announced that the regular rehear- 
sals at the Metropolitan Opera House, for 
theseason of opera in German will begin 
November 5th—next Monday. The artists 
ofthe company that have already left Ger- 
man ports for this city or are prepared to 
sail include Mr. Grienauer, one of the bari- 
tones, Miss Vergé, the leading dancer, Mr. 
Beck, and the chorus and ballet corps. In 
townalready are Mr. Max Alvary and Mr. 
Adolf Fischer, Mr. Mittelhauser and Miss 
Sophie Traubmann. Mrs. Moran-Olden (a 
singer whom there are many good reports 
in advance of her appearances) and Mr. 
Perotti, come from Bremen, November 14th, 
and Miss Bettaque, the leading contralto, 
sails November 18th. The scenery to be 
specially painted for the production of 
Meyerbeer’s ‘*L’ Africaine”’ isin active proc- 
es, and certain portions of the elaborate 
imported scenes of ‘‘ Das Rheingold” and 
some of the curious mechanical contrivances 
used in that highly spectacular Wagnerian 
music-drama came safely to this country 
last week. The subscription sale of tickets 
closes to-day, after a very large demand, as 
toall portions of the house. 

Mr. Edmund C. Stanton also announces 
that the first joint appearance in New 
York of Moritz Rosenthal, the distin- 
guished Roumanian pianist, and of young 
Fritz Kreissler, engaged by Mr. Stanton 
for an extended series of American con- 
certs, take place Novembet 13th, at Stein- 
way Hall. Both artists were due in New 
York yesterday by a Bremen steamship. 
They play in Boston a week earlier than 
here. Rosenthal is described asa player of 
quite extraordinary technique; and mu- 
Sicians in the city describe his dexterity as 
8 virtuoso to be unexcelled by any artist 
that has visited the city. 

Anton Seidl’s first orchestral concert oc- 
curs Saturday evening, November 10th. 
The soloists are Conrad Ansorge, pianist, 
and Fritz Kreissler, the violin prodigy. 
The program Mr. Seid] announces is: 


Symphony VI, “ Pastorale”........... Beethoven 
Wanderer-Fantasia...... ............-. Schubert 
Entre-acte from “The Three Pin- 
tian nod ac abim scaideee sie Von Weber 
Or ree Mendelssohn 
The Bird—Sermon of St. Francis....... .... Liszt 
Rhapsody for Orchestra ..............-..-.- Lalo 


The extract from Von Weber’s posthumous 
comic opera, ‘‘The Three Pintos,’’ lately 
taking its place on the German stage with 
Success, is an interesting novelty. 

Mr. William Gericke’s Boston Symphony 
Orchestra will be first heard here this year 
in December—the 11th. Four concerts will 
begiven. The subscription opens to-day. 





Foreign and American musical journals 
draw attention to the following personal 
tems as to the movements of well known 
Arr ea Mme. Materna is in Vienna. The 
alien baritone, Dr. Anna, has been singing 
0 Dublin with much success. Mr. Joachim 
48 returned to his German residence from 

olland, where he has been medicully treat- 
ed.- Sophie Menter is about to start on a 
concert tour through Russia, France and 
Qgland. Mme. Emwa Farsch-Madi sails 
i t New York this week. Dr. Hans von Bii- 
Owis in Berlin. Teresina Tui played in 
bi tsdam witnin the fortnight. Another 
Vannday in the middle seventies has found 

erdi in a splendidly healthful and active 
physic! and mental condition, entertaining 
ew friends at his house, and interested in 


® mother country at the present moment would 


Uews of the Weer. 


DOMESTIC. 


THE political sensation of the week has 
been the publication of correspondence be- 
tween a resident of California assuming to 
be a naturalized Englishman and the British 
Minister at Wasiington, Lord Sackville 
West. The Californian asks the Minister 
for advice how to vote. He says: 
““As you are at the fountain-head of knowl- 
edge on the question, and know whether Mr, 
Cleveland’s present policy is temporary only, 
and whether he will, as soon as he secures 
another term of four years in the Presidency, 
suspend it for one of friend*hipand Free Trade, 
I apply to you privately and confidentially for 
information, which shall in turn be treated as 
entirely secret. Sueh information would put 
me at rest myself, and if favorable to Mr. Cleve- 
land enable me, on my own responsibility, to as- 
sure many of our countrymen that they would 
do England a service by voting for Cleveland 
and againstthe Republican system of lariff.” 
To this the British Minister, not suspect- 
ing the trap, replied as follows: 
“(Private.) 

“* BEVERLY, MASS., Sept. 13th, 1888, 
“Sir: I amin receipt of your letter of the 
4th inst., and beg to say that I fully appreciate 
the difficulty in which you find yourself in cast- 
ing your vote. You are probably aware that 
any political party which openly favored the 


lose popularity, and that the party in power is 
fully aware of this fact. The party, however, 
is, I believe, still desirous of maintaining 
friendly relations with Great Britain, and is 
still as desirous of settling all questions with 
Canada, which have been-unfortunately re- 
opened since the retraction of the treaty by the 
Republican majority in the Senate, and by the 
President’s message, to which you allude. All 
allowances must, therefore, be made for the 
political situation as regards the Presidential 
election thus created. It is, however, impossi- 
ble to predict the course which President 
Cleveland may pursue in the matter of retalia- 
tion, should he be elected; but there is every 
reason to believe that, while upholding the 
position he has taken, he will manifest a spirit 
of conciliation in dealing with the question 
involved in his message. I inclose an article 
from the New York Times of August 22d, and 
remain, 
** Yours faithfully, 
“L. S. SACKVILLE WEST.” 

Great use has been made of the matter by 
the Republicans. It is said the Govern- 
ment at Washington has communicated 
with the British Prime Minister concerning 
Lord West’s indiscretion. 


....News was received in San Francisco 
October 27th, that thirteen whalers, with 
500 men on board, have been caught in pack 
ice in the Arctic Ocean. Unless favorable 
weather sets in, every one of these vessels 
will be crushed, and the loss of life will be 
great. Theice was drifting steadily west- 
ward toward the Siberian coast, carrying 
the unfortunate vessels with it. The craft 
are all following the drift which the bark 
‘*Napoleon” followed three years ago. 
Only one man escaped with his life from 
the *‘Napoleon.’”’ The survivar was two 
years in getting back to San Francisco, and 
suffered terrible hardships. The vessels 
that were in the ice on September 19th are 
hemmed in about twenty miles from Her- 
ald Island, near where the “Jeannette” 
was first caught in the ice. The season 
was poor, and the whalers took desperate 
chances. The fleet had a narrow escape 
from the great storm in August. In Sep- 
tember the fleet was driven steadily south- 
ward by advancing ice, and still the luck 
was poor. Occasionally barks would run 
up an opening in the ice floes in the vain 
endeavor to get something. 


FOREIGN. 

...-A Berlin deputation, in waiting upon 
the Emperor Wil!iam October 27th, pre- 
sented an address of welcome on the occa- 
sion of his return home, and were startled 
by some emphatic remarks, in the course 
of the Emperor’s reply, on the scan jal and 
gossip of the press affecting the Imperial 
family. The deputation requested permis- 
sion to erect in the Schloussplatz, in memory 
of the Emperor’s visit to Vienna and Rome, 
a fountain designed by Professor Begas, 
the artist. The Emperor expressed his 
gratification and interest in the undertak- 
ing. The people of Berlin, he said, had fol- 
lowed his journeys, and knew that the 
friendly reception which he met with 
everywhere was not intended simply for 
himself, but rather for the German Empire. 
For the pleasant surprise which the munici- 
pal representatives prepared for him he 
thanked them all; much more for the rea- 
son that it happened to comeon the day 
when the Church of the Holy Cross in 
which his father, the Emperor Frederick, 





Z except any suggestions for fur- 
Musical work from him. 


the hope that he would soon see more such 
fine churches erectedin Berlin. He trusted 
that his journeyings would have the best 
results for the Empire. He had learned 
with regret that, during his absence, while 
using his best efforts for the interest of the 
Empire, disputes had arisen in the Berlin 
press regarding the affairs of mem- 
bers of his own family. Attacks 
were made such as would not be 
tolerated by any private individual. He 
requested the deputation to do their utmost 
to put a stop to the unseemly discussion, 
as it concerned them all. He desired to live 
among the people of Berlin as a Berliner. 
He relied upon the representatives of the 
capital to respond to that desire. None of 
the members ventured to make any remark 
upon the Emperor’s unexpected reproaches. 
Even ifvetiquet had allowed it, they were 
too much amazed to respond. ‘he Emperor 
spoke in a quiet tone which was utterly de- 
void of anger; but his words and manner 
left the impression that he felt acutely the 
attacks that had been made. After retiring 
from the Emperor’s presence the municipal 
authorities considered the purport of the 
Emperor’s remarks. Several’of the officials 
professed their inability to comprehend his 
meaning, tho it was obvious the Emperor 
had spoken very seriously. Mayor Forck- 
enback afterward saw the chief of the Em- 
peror’s civil court, and requested him to 
give some explanation of the Emperor’s 
language. Prior to the receiving of the 
deputation the Emperor and Empress were 
present at the consecration of the Church 
of the Holy Cross, which was founded by 
Emperor Frederick. The church is near the 
Belle Alliance Platz, and when finished 
will be one or the finest edifices in Berlin. 


....In the Parnell Inquiry case the At- 
torney-General has finished his five days’ 
opening speech. The Commission forth- 
with adjourned to Tuesday. Sir Richard 
Webster is thought to have done his work 
well, tho tediously. He recited the history 
of the Land League and the National 
League, and repeated the story of outrage 
and crime which, in Mr. Gladstone’s words, 
dogged the footsteps of the League with 
fatal precision. He endeavored to establish 
a connection between conspiracy in Ireland 
and conspiracy in America, and alleged 
that Mr. Parnell and others were accom- 
plicesin conspiracy and crime. Sir James 
Hannen remarked early in the week that 
the Attorney-General entered upon the case 
as he thought fit, and was responsible if he 
made a mistake, and he declined to check 
him. But as soon as evidence is offered 
with reference to the proceedings of the 
League the Court will be called on to rule 
definitely whether it is or is not admissible, 
It will be seen, therefore, almost at once, 
whether the Judges intend to narrow the 
inquiry to the acts and words of the defend- 
ants themselves, or whether they will allow 
the Attorney-General to prove the whole 
case. 


....A report finds credence that the Em- 
peror will confer with Prince Bismarck 
over a project for his Majesty’s coronation 
on January 18th, the anniversary of the 
date upon which King William was 
created Emperor of Versailles. Emperor 
Francis Joseph of Austria, and King Hum- 
bert, and all the chiefs of the German 
States, it is said, will be present at the cere- 
mony, which will be made a great function 
in confirming the triple alliance and glori- 
fying German unity. Empress Frederick 
has definitely arranged to go to Windsor on 
November 11th, and thence directly to Italy, 
returning to Germany in May. The Prin- 
cesses will accompany the Empress to Eng- 
land, the family differences having been 
finally arranged under the management of 
Queen Victoria, of England, who has been 
in direct communication with the Emperor 
William, and has used her influence to 
effect a conciliation all around. 


....The constitutional crisis in Austria 
has a period of pause, but below the surface 
of calm the agitation increases. The order 
issued by the Marshal of the Imperial Court 
that documents relating to the coronation 
of Kings of Bohemia be collated and inves- 
tigated is considered to indicate Count von 
Taafe’s intention to advise Emperor 
Francis Joseph to accede to the Czeches’ 
demands. The Bohemian German Prince 
of Clary and Aldringen has been trying to 
effect a compromise between the German 
and the Czeches. The proposal pleases no- 
body. The Czeches refuse to surrender 
their historic rights, and the Germans con- 
sider it would lead the way to the triumph 
of Bohemian autonomy, includiug Moravia 
and Silesia. In the mean time the Clerical 
party keeps more quiet. The Galician Poles 





had always shown the greatest interest, 
was consecrated. The Emperor expressed 


are hopeful of obtaining in their turn some 










THE DUTY OF INDEPENDENTS TO 
SUPPORT MR. HARRISON. 


Mr. Henry C. Lea sends the following 
letter to The Evening Post, which we re- 
produce for the benefit of our readers, 


“TO THE EDITOR OF THE EVENING Post: 


“‘ Str: I am pleased to see in yourremarks 

on what you term my ‘ barren arraignment’ 

of Mr. Cleveland’s civil service record, you 

practically admit the truth of the indict- 

ment, and differ with me only as to the 

duty of Independents in the existing crisis 

of civil service reform brought upon us by 

the President’s faithlessness. 

**To me one of the most deplorable fea- 

tures of the situation has been that so many 

men whom I have admired and respected 

as leaders of the reform are beguiled into 

sacrificing it by the device of the President 
in precipitating a new issue upon the coun- 

try after his betrayal of that upon which 

virtually he was elected in 1884, They have 

thus rendered themselves accessories to the 

recrudescence of the spoils system, and ac- 
complices of the President in his endeavor 
to strangle reform. 

‘*Do you not see that, in aiding him to 

eliminate it from the canvass of 1888, after 

the decisive part which it played in that of 

1884, and his violation of all his pledges, 

you are doing what lies in your power to 

relegate the reform to the hopeless position 

of a dead issue—of a fad which has served 

to amuse a few idealists fora time, to be 
now cast aside and forgotten as a factor in 
practical politics ? To condone Mr. Cleve- 
land’s treachery as you are doing is to pro- 
claim to the machine managers of both 
parties that your demand for the reform is 
mere stage thunder, which they may safely 
disregard in the future. 

“ The fact that, as you say, the politicians 
on both sides desire the maintenance of the 
abuses so profitable to them, is the strong- 
est argument why the Independents should 
not permit them to eliminate the reform 
as a living issue from the present canvass. 
If my ‘barren arraignment’ answers no 
other purpose, it at least serves to show 
that in the East, as in the West, all the 
friends of the cause have not deserted it. 
Had all remained faithful, the arraignment 
would not have been barren, 

“Tf I was silent with regard to General 
Harrison, that silence had not the signifi- 
cance which you are pleased to attribute to 
it, but it simply arose from the fact that 
my theme was Mr. Cleveland’s malfea- 
sances, and any reference to his opponent 
seemed to me out of place. It was sufficient 
to show, as I did, that a vote for him would 
be a vote for the spoils system, and that the 
first duty of the Independents is to punish 
him as the only way to convince practical 
politicians that the demand for reform is 
not dead. As you seem, however, to call 
upon me for my opinion of General Harri- 
son, I am glad of the opportunity to express 
it. In strong contrast with the significant 
silence of the Democratic platform on 
the subject of reform is the repeti- 
tion in the Republican platform of 
the declaration of 1884 that ‘the 
reform of the civil service auspiciously 
begun under the Republican Adminis- 
tration, should be completed by the further 
extension of the reform system‘already es- 
tablished by law, to all the grades of the 
service to which 1tisapplicable. Thespirit 
and purpose of the reform should be ob- 
served in allexecutive appointments.’ This 
is explicit enough, and the character uni- 
versally attributed to General Harrison is a 
guarantee that he will endeavor righteous- 
ly tolive up toit. In this conviction I am 
strengthened by the unhesitating action of 


the Indianapolis Independents who know 
him best. They supported Mr. Cleveland 
in 1884, they are, for the most part, as ear- 
nest Free-Traders as The Evening Post, and 
yet they are actively laboring for General 
Harrison’s success, on the sole ground that 
his success is necessary to the reform. In 
fact, but for the defection of the New York 
Independents, the politicians of both parties 
could have been taught a lesson this yearas 
effective as the defeat of Mr Blaine. 
“Common sense shows that the overthrow 
of abuses so deeply rooted as those of the 
ote system can only be accomplished by 
the friends of reform insisting upon it res- 
olutely as the main issue, from which they 
will not allow themnelves to be led astray. 
Mr. Cleveland has proved a traitor, and the 
only use to be made of himis as an exam- 
le. If General Harrison should prove 
alse, we can serve him in the same way, 
and eventually the politicians will recog- 
nize that we mean business. To be diverted 
from our object by the herring which Mr. 
Cleveland has adroitly drawn across the 
scent is to show that we are not in earnest, 
and that we can be made the playthings of 
any astute politician. There is room on the 
barn-door for any number of chicken- 
hawks, and no farmer refrains from bring- 
ing down one because he may subsequently 
have to shoot another. 


“ Very res: fully, ~ 
PecHENRY © Lama, 





form of autonomy . 


“PHILADELPHIA, October 1th.” 
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A LAST WORD TO VOTERS. 





THE Presidential campaign closes next 
Tuesday, and the result of the election 
will be known, probably, before our next 
number leaves the press. This, therefore, 
is our last opportunity to reach the minds 
of voters, 

The issues involved in this election are 
No voter who has tried to 
get an understanding of them can doubt 


grave issues, 


their importance, and no voter can afford 
to treat them with indifference. These 
issues have been very clearly presented, 
and no man of intelligence can have 
failed to see that great interests will be 
affected for good ordll by the decision to 
be given next Tuesday. 

1. A trialof four years has been given 
the Democratic Party. Creeping back to 
power, after a period of twenty-four 
years, on profuse promises of good be- 
havior, it has clearly proved itself un- 
worthy the confidence of the nation. Led 
by the Solid South, the corner-stone of 
whose confederacy was No Protection, it 
has twice attempted an assault on the 
industries of the country—once by the 
vicious system of horizontal reduction and 
once by a more moderate but hardly less 





dangerous method. A vote for Cleve- 
land and Thurman is a direct approval 
of the purpose of the South, which dic- 
tates the Democratic policy to introduce 
Free Trade, without regard to the ruin it 
would bring upon the industrial and labor 
interests of the North. 

2. The return of the Democratic Party 
to power was marked by the revival of 
sectionalism in our National Government. 
The South is again in the saddle—the 
Democratic South, where but one party 
could exist before the War, and where 
but one party is tolerated now. A vote 
for Cleveland and Thurman is a yote for 
the perpetuation and increase of that sec- 
tional influence, and for the continuance 
of the crime against the ballot. 

8. The Democratic Party claims the 
offices as the spoils of victory. For a 
while President Cleveland withstood the 
party clamor; but he found that the 
party was mightier than he, and he sur- 
rendered unconditionally. The civil serv- 
ice under his administration has become 
a shame and a disgrace to the country. A 
vote for Cleveland and Thurman is a vote 
in approval of installing rumsellers, crim- 
inals and unscrupulous partisans in the 
service of the country. 

4, The Democratic Party has, for parti- 
san reasoas, refused the right of state- 
hood to the two Dakotas, in gross disre- 
gard of the appeals of the people and of 
the justness of their cause. The action 
of the Democrats in Congress on the ad- 
mission of the Dakotas ought to be 
stamped with the emphatic disapproval 
of the American people. 

5. The Democratic Party not only sup- 
presses the ballot in the South, but it is 
under its auspices that great frauds 
against the franchise have been perpe- 
trated in the North. It has condemned 
ballot reform in its platform in this state, 
and it has refused to co-operate with 
other parties in Indiana to detect and 
punish frauds in the election. As Gener- 
al Harrison remarks, when a party insists 
on keeping the gates open to fraud, you 
may be sure it has cattle to drive that 
way. 

6. The Democratic Party presents can- 
didates against whom grave objections 
are to be urged. This is true not only of 
its national candidates but of many of its 
state and congressional nominees—such 
men, for example, as Governor Hill. The 
party that nominates men of bad char- 
acter, men too infirm or incumpetent for 
the duties of responsible positions, should 
be condemned by honest voters at the 
polls. 

For these and many other reasons the 
Democratic Party, with its principles and 
candidates, should meet with an over- 
whelming defeat next Tuesday, as we 
believe they will. There is but one way 
to do this, and that is by voting for the 
Republican principles and candidates. 
These two parties, with their principles 
and candidates, are in the issue, and these 
only. The Third Party 1s not in the issue 
at all. It is at best a small side-show, 
managed, whether intentionally or unin- 
tentionally, in the interests of the Demo- 
cratic Party. A vote for Fisk and 
Brooks will not count for Prohibition so 
much as it will count for the Demo- 
cratic candidates with their Saloon prin- 
ciples. Waste no votes on the Third 
Party. Face the issues of the campaign, 
of which temperance is not the least im- 
portant, and ally yourself with the party 
of intelligence and conscience, the party 
that theSaloon hates and Personal Lib- 





erty Leagues never indorse, and let the 
by-play of the Third Party go on. It 
amuses the Democrats and need not dis- 
concert you. It is a piece of partisan 
folly which will soon be played out. The 
dignity of the ballot, if nothing else, 
should restrain the earnest voter from 
wasting his opportunity on the Third 
Party. 

A vote for Harrison aid Morton is not 
only a vote for men of the highest honor 
and capacity, but it is a vote for Protec- 
tion, for honest Civil Service Reform, for a 
free and fair ballot North and South, for 
a dignified foreign policy, and for aclean 
and capable Government. It counts for 
sound principles and against unsound ; 
for worthy caudidates and against un- 
worthy; for good Government and against 
bad. 

The Kepublican Party could not have 
given you better candidates. Through 
them it appeals to the intelligence and 
the conscience, the culture and the char- 
acter of the country. It has a right to 
expect your approval. If you are free to 
condemn when it does wrong, you should 
be just to commend when it does right. 
In the pride of your American citizen- 
ship, in the strength of your Christian 
manhood, go to the polls on Tuesday and 
elect Benjamin Harrison and Levi P. 
Morton. 
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The Cleveland Civil Service has been 
signalized by the displacement of Union 
soldiers, the discharge of women and 
children for partisan reasons, the uppoint- 
ment of incompetents, rumsellers and 
criminals, the assessment of government 
officials, and the complete revolution of the 
service. This is the Democratic idea of 
reform, which might be thus formulated : 
Party service a sujficient qualification for 
Democratic aspirants; party preference 
a sufficrent disqualification in Republican 
incupibents. 
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ON KNOWING GOD. 


Last week we had occasion to speak of 
the longing desire of God's people to 
know him for themselves; that is, with a 
conscious knowledge of him as ‘‘ dwell- 
ing in them” and *“ communing” with 
them in such a way as to enable them to 
realize him as a person. That there is 
such a personal knowledge of God prom- 
ised and implied throughout the Scrip- 
tures, no intelligent reader of the Bible 
has failed to perceive. The patriarchs so 
knew him. Moses knew him as a “face 
to face” friend. Some of the judges 
knew him in this intimate way. The 
prophets must have had such personal 
communications with God as left no 
doubt in their minds as to his immanent 
personality. 

Coming to the New Testament, of 
course the knowledge of God is through 
Jesus Christ. ‘*He that hath seen 
me” said our Saviour, ‘‘ hath seen the 
Father. How sayest thou then, show 
us the Father.” In the progress of reve- 
lation and the development of spiritual 
life, mere outward knowledge of God in 
Christ is not the desire and aim of the 
Christian. The intelligent child of God 
does not expect nor desire visions or ap- 
pearances. We donot expect to be caught 
up into the third beavens as was Paul; 
nor to see a vision ef Jesus Christ and the 
things to come, as did John on Patmos; 
nor to be guided in our work by a *‘ man 
from Macedonia”; nor to be directed by 
the Spirit as Philip possibly was, when 
he was sent from Samaria to preach to 
the Eunuch; nor to be caught away as he 
was, after he had baptized the Ethiopian. 
We are plainly told that the knowledge 
of Jesusis to be by and through faith, 
and not by sight, as Thomas demanded. 
Paul tells us that tho hitherto Christ 
was known in the flesh he is henceforth 
to be soknown nomore. Our knowledge 
of him is to be spiritual. Indeed, there 
was no real knowledge of Jesus when he 
was on the earth except by the Spirit. It 
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was not until his true personality 
vealed to Peter by his “‘ Father in He 
that he knew Jesus as “ the Christ, ¢ 
Son of the living God,” “9 
But knowledge of God and Christ 
something more than a belief that the, . 
are; something more than informa 
concerning them, which we surely hg 
lieve. To believe that Jesus has been 
‘‘manifested” in the flesh”; that he diedang 
rose again, and now lives at the Tight 
hand of God; and that our salvation is se. 
cured by this revelation of his Sacrifice 
and risen power, is not the sum, certainly 
not the substance, of our knowledge, This’ 
is the historical revelation of God to us 
and the historical basis of our faith; but 
the true believer—the real child of Gog— 
who has been born again by the Spirit, 
seeks something more than this; longs for 
something more; expects something more 
and ought to have something more, 
There is a revelation of God to us by Jesyg 
Christ, and there is a revelation of God iq 
us by Jesus Christ, who says himself that 
he and “ the Father will manifest the. 
selves to us,” and ‘‘ take up their abode 
in us.” Such a knowledge of God is not 
only an unspeakable gladness to the soul, 


» but it lifts the individual entirely out of 


the smoke and battle of mere evidentia] 
knowledge; that is, from the point of view 
of modern skepticism. If we know God 
for ourselves as being a part of our con- 
sciousness, a part of our very life and be. 
ing, the question of the truth of the reve. 
lation in Christ is set at rest on a platform 
above the assaults of criticism or of unbe 
lief. Such a knowledge is desirable, nay, 
even essential, if we are to attain to the 
highest possible life and do the hest posgi- 
ble service. 

How is such a knowledge to be attained 
and possessed? Certainly not by the 
study of Christian evidences; not by 
merely believing the truth as that truth 
is set forth in the Bible. It is spiritug 
knowledge which is given to such @ 
God’s children as care for it more that 
for anything else in this world; for those 
who desire it above gold and precious 
stones, above pleasure and prodt as 
judged by all worldly standards. A few 
well-known passages of Scripture may 
suggest the conditions upon which sucha 
knowledge of God may be had in the soul, 
**The secret of the Lord is with them that 
fear him; and itis his covenant to show 
it unto them” (Ps, xxv, 14. R.V.). His 
‘secret is with the righteous ’ (Prov. 
iii, 82). ‘If any man willeth to do his 
will he shall know of the doctrine” 
(John vii, 17). The promise of the mani- 
festation fo and the abiding with and im 
us by the Father and the Son is condi- 
tioned on our loving him and keeping his 
words and commandments (John xiv, 
15-25). ‘* He that saith, I know him and 
keepeth not his words is a liar, and the 
truth is notin him.” ‘‘ Hereby we know 
that we know him, if we keep his 
commandments.” ‘‘Whoso keepeth his 
words, in him verily is the love of God 
perfected; hereby we know that we are 
in him.” ‘He that keepeth his com- 
mandments dwelleth in him, and he in 
him. And hereby we know that he 
dwelleth in us by the Spirit which he 
hath given us.” ‘‘ Hereby we know that 
we dwellin him, and he in us, because 
he hath given us of his Spirit ” (I. Jobn, 
ii, 3-5; iii, 24; iv, 13). It is worth while 
to remember also that the indulgence of 
sin will separate us from this knowledge 
of God (Is. lix, 1,2); also that this 
intimate spiritual knowledge of God 
is to be had only in connection 
with a steady following on to know the 
Lord (Hos. vi, 3). ‘‘We are made par- 
takers of Christ if we hold the beginning 
of our confidence firm unto the end 
(Heb. iii, 6, 14.) 

From these it will be seen that 
deep. spiritual knowledge of God is 
the result of a thoroughly devoted and 
separated life, and one that is character- 
ized by steadiness and perseverance. This 
knowledge does not come by a mere 
afflatus of the Spirit; it may not be had 
by a “spurt” of consecration. It is@ 
growth in the soul that lives in commun 
ion with the truth as revealed in Christ, 
and has counted the cost not too great to 
give up the carnal and sordid aims of this 
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» this knowledge of God (Jer. xiv, 7; 
11-18). God cannot abide in and hold 
communion with any soul who will 
abstain from fieshly lusts, who will 


above, and who does not desire him above 
all things else. 

Withuut doubt the reason why so few 
of us have real commanion with God and 
fellowship with the Father and the Son, 
yg because we care for otber things more 
and seek after them first, leaving God and 
the things of the Spirit for a second 

ein our desires, A dissatisfied life, 
gsevery life must be that seeks to satisfy 
itself with things of this world, can only 
come into satisfaction by a permanent 
turning to God. God will not serve as a 
convenience for his children and give 
them the highest joys of communion 
ghenever they are, for tlhe time be- 
ing, unhappy because the world has dis- 

inted them. These great truths con- 
ming the hidden life of God in the soul 
ge worth considering. 
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“Every conscientious voter properly 
denands that a candidate for office shall 
pave a clean record in his private charac- 
ter. Such a candidate is furnished in 
General Harrison; and this is more than 
ean be truthfully said of Grover Cleve- 
land. We find it difficult to see how 
Christian men can give their support to 
the latter. 
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DANIEL HAND’S GIFT. 





It is good to live in the era of benefi- 
cence. If wealth multiplies so also does 
charity, beyond all precedent, except 
that of the poor widow who gave all her 
living. We have had in our age great 
examples of generous gifts by the living 
and immense bequests by the dead; but 
no single gift by a living donor to a benev- 
olent society equals that made on Mon- 
day of last week, when Daniel Hand, of 
Clinton, Conn., handed over securities to 
the value of more than a million dollars 
to the treasurer of the American Mission- 
ary Association. 

Daniel Hand was engaged in mercan- 
tile business in Charleston, S. C., where 
he awassed a considerable fortune; but 
was obliged, at the breaking out of the 
War, to leave most of his property be- 
hind him in charge of a friend, named 
George Williams. He believed it all lost; 
but several years after the War closed 
that friend, who had nmaade wise invest- 
ments, found him and returned him half 
a million or more dollars. By wise in- 
vestments that has increased until Mr. 
Hand is able to make this magnificent 
gift. Having lost all his family fifty 
years ago, and having no relatives that 
had any claim upon him, Mr. Hand was 
desirous of using his wealth in some be- 
neficent way. His attention was natu- 
tally directed to the South where his 
property had been amassed; and after 
ten years’ study of the matter he decided 
to put the money in a fund, the interest 
on which should be expended under the 
direction of the American Missionary 
Association for the education of the col- 
ored youth in the Southern States. 

Unusual wisdom has been shown in 
this gift. In the first place Mr. Hand has 
hot waited till his death should compel 
him to part from his wealth. He prefers 
tobe his own executor. But especially 
hashe shown wisdom in the liberty which 
he gives the trustees in the expenditure of 
the income of this fund. He simply says 
that it must be expended for the educa- 
tion of promising colored youth in the 
South, and he suggests that one hundred 
dollars apiece is as much aid as should be 
given to a single student. But beyond 
this he puts confidence in his trustees, 
He has chosen the oldest and most active 
of all the benevolent organizations in this 
country which are devoted to the work of 
educating the colored youth, the one 
which has founded and supported more 
and better schools than any other, and ex- 
Pends on this work two or three times as 
much as any other, and he asks its officers, 


special new commission with its own 

officers and expenses; he has simply util- 

ized the best organization at his hand, 

which can do the work with an insignifi- 

caut increase of expenditure. Mr. Hand 

was unusually wise in the selection of an 

object on which to bestow his benevo- 

lence and of the agents to whose care he 

intrusted it. 

We always have a very serious question 

as to the wisdom of creating funds at all 

for benevolent purposes, Our own no- 

tion is that the most profitable income is 

secured by money which is immediately 

invested in religious or educational work, 

and produces its full spiritual and intel- 

lectual fruitage. But we know that is not 

a very general view among large givers, 

as is illustrated by the Peabody and 

Slater Funds, to which must now be added 

this Hand Fund. Yet in this case a cer- 

tain advantage results. If it were under- 

stood that the American Missionary So- 

ciety had received a million dollars into 
its general treasury there would be great 

danger that the fountains of liberality in 

the churches would be dried up or di- 
verted. It will be remembered how care- 
fully the American Board had to labor to 
avoid this danger when it received the 
Otis and Swett legacies. It was obliged 
to use these gifts for endowments of in- 
stitutions and for opening new work. 
But in this case the fund cannot be 
touched, but only the income of perhaps 
forty or fifty thousand dollars a year. 
That will be a very important addition 
to the funds to be used by the Associa- 
tion in Southern Educational work; but 
it must be remembered that this is but a 
minor fraction of what that work costs. 
It will allow a handsome enlargement, 
but nothing more. Besides, the Cnurch 
work of the Society gets no help from 
this fund, nor the work for the poor 
whites in the mountains of the South, nor 
the work for the Indians or for the 
Chinese. All of these need great en- 
largement. 

It is a blessed thing to know that we 
may now depend not merely on the 
smaller gifts of the many in our churches, 
but that with some regularity there may 
be expected these large gifts of the rich. 
New Eagland has.been very generous in 
this direction. To those already men- 
tioned that have come from New Eng- 
land may he added the Stone gift of over a 
million dollars, which was distributed 
among a number of institutions. The 
gifts and legacies of Mr. Peabody, Mr. 
Slater, Mr. Hand, and in part that of Mrs. 
Stone haye gone to the South, to which 
must be added Mr. Vanderbilt’s gift to the 
University which bears his name. And 
still the Southern field most loudly calls 
for such gifts. May we suggest to any 
prospective giver of a large amount, that, 
apart from the Southern black belt of ig- 
norance, the most imperative calls tor 
benevolence come from the Mountain re- 
gion of Eastern Kentucky and Tennessee, 
and Western Virginia and North Caro- 
lina. No region promises so fruitful a 
harvest. 
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If you are in doubt how to choose be- 
tween the candidates let character decide. 
Harrison and Morton are stainless men. 
If you hesitate on the question of Protec- 
tion let the prosperity of the past decide. 
Under the Morrill Tariff we have had a 
wondrvus development—industrial, com- 
mercial, financial. 
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THE AMBITIOUS DISCIPLES. 


THE fact that Jesus of Nazareth was 
the Messiah predicted in the Old Testa- 
ment, is an idea which he gradually in- 
troduced into the minds of-the twelve 
disciples whom he had chosen. It was 
not until near the close of his ministry in 
Galilee that this point was clearly seen 
by them; and even then it was connected 
with a grave mistake ir respect to the 
nature and objects of his Messianic King- 
dom. They had adopted the then preva- 
lent notion among the Jews, that the 
Messiah, when he came, would be an il- 
lustrious temporal prince, and would es- 
tablish an earthly kingdom of great 
power; and when they became convinced 








48 already competent and experienced, to 
ponduct his charity. He has made no 


would drive out the Roman power and 
restore the kingdom to Israel. The com- 
mon people, impressed with his miracles, 
and raising the question whether he was 
not the Messiah, were on several occasions 
ready to make him a king, and, if need be, 
to fight under his banner, 

This general fact accounts for what 
woul¢ otherwise seem strange in the con- 
duct of the twelve disciples of Jesus. 
No sooner had they become thoroughly 
convinced that he was indeed the true 
Messiah than they began to dispute among 
themselves as to their relative position in 
the earthly kingdom which, as they sup- 
posed, he would establish. Mark tells us 
that while they were on their way from 
Ceserea Philippi, where they had made 
the discovery that he was the true Messiah, 
they ‘disputed among themselves, who 
should be the greatest.” When they 
reached Capernaum, Jesus called their 
attention to this dispute, saying, ‘* What 
is it that ye disputed among yourselves 
by the way?” We learn trom Matihew 
that they put the direct question to him, 
‘* Who is the greatest in the kingdom of 
Heaven?” These disciples, thinking of 
this kingdom as a great earthly power, 
were anxious to know what position they 
would hold under the Messianic Prince, 
andespecially whc would hold the highest 
position. Self-aggrandizement was in 
their minds, and it is quite possible that 
tney had become jealous of each other, 
each desiring for himself the highest 
honor. 

Jesus disposed of the question for that 
particular occasion by taking ‘‘a little 
child” in his arms, and making that chiid 
an object lesson for them. Pomtng to 
this child, as artless and too ycung to be 
ambitious and Jay plans for self-promo- 
tion, he said to them: ‘‘ Verily, I say unto 
you, Except ye be converted, and become 
as little children, ye sbail not enter into 
the kingdom of Heaven.” The language 
and the illustration just ft each other. 
These disciples must be converted, or 
turn from their sinful ambition and 
jealousy, and become child-like and sim- 
ple in their character, without selfish 
plans in respect to themselves, or they 
would and could have no place in ** the 
kingdom of Heaven.” ‘The kingdom of 
which they were thinking was not at all 
the one that Jesus came to establish, and 
their temper of mind, as shown by their 
own disputation on the subject, was in 
no sense fitted to it. This was followed 
by a somewhat protracted conversation 
with them found in the eighteenth chap- 
ter of Matthew’s Gospel, designed not only 
for their rebuke, but also for instruction 
as totheir future conduct. 

Some six months afterward, the same 
general question came up again, and with 
the same mistaken views as to the nature 
of the Messianic kingdom. Now we find 
James and John, the twosons of Zebedee, 
with their mother acting as the spokes- 
man, saying to Jesus through her: *‘Grant 
that these my two sons may sit, the one 
on thy right hand, and the other on thy 
left, in thy kingdom.” This was a 
mother’s selfish request, and both of her 
sons were at the time selfish, and all three 
were mistaken as to what they were ask- 
ing. Matthew tells us that the otber 
‘* ten ” disciples when they heard this re- 
quest, **~vere moved with indignation 
against the two brethren.” They looked 
upon these *‘ two brethren,” using their 
mother to do the actual talking for them, 
as engaged in a plot of selfish scheming 
and unkindness toward them. All of 
them were alike thinking of a worldly 
kingdom, and all, holding-a common re- 
lation to the Messianic King, were con- 
cerned about their own promotion and 
honor under his reign. Calling all the 
disciples to him, and replying to this re- 
quest, Jesus on this occasion used the 
following words: 

‘““Yeknow that the princes of the Gentiles 
exercise dominion over them, and they that 
are great exercise authority upon them. 

But it shall not be soamong you; but who- 
soever will be great among you, let him be 
your minister; and whosoev r will be chief 
among you, let him be your servant; even as 
the Son of Man came not to be mini tered 
unto, but to minister, and to give hislite a 





that Jesus was the Messiah, they attached 


these ideas to him, and expected that he . 


ransom for many.” 
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into the world “to be min. >“ e 
but to minister, and to give his pid 
ransom for many.” And yet these cam! 
disciples, as we learn from the Gospel of 
Luke, in the ** upper room” at Jerusalem, 
on the night preceding the day of the 
crucifixion, still retaining the idea of an 
earthly kingdom, had a “‘ strife" among 
themselves as to which of them “should 
be accounted the greatest” in that king- 
dom, and thus made an occasion for the 
gracious Saviour to repeat his instruction. 
He not only talked to them, but, as John 
tells us, he took a towel and therewith 
washed and wiped their feet, performing 
a menial service to them in order that 
they might learn from his example. “If 
I, your Lord and Master, have washed 
your feet,” he said, ¢‘ye also ought to 
wash une another’s feet.” 

These disciples were slow to receive 
the idea of a purely spiritual kingdom, 
and that in that kingdom honor would 
not consist in high titles. or high position, 
or in wielding lordly power, but in faith- 
fal and devoted service. He is greatest 
in the kingdom of Christ who labors 
most for it. Poor human nature, with 
its weakness and selfisnness, clamors for 
the honor of being served. Christianity, 
with its benevolence and simplicity, 
points us to the honor of serving. That 
life, whether in exalted or lowly station, 
is the best that does the most good to 
others. Christ **went about doing good”: 
and if we would be great in his kingdom, 
we must imitaté bis example. To place 
thie feature upon life ie to stamp it with 
its highest h nor. There is no royalty 
equal to that of usefulness. 





General Harrison has grown steadily 
in the publicesteem. Dignified and modest, 
simple and self controlled, ready of speech 
and wise in utterance, he appears, indeed, 
the model candidate. Living in the eye 
of the public, addressing delegations and 
multitudes daily, writing thousands of 
letters. his acts and his words, under the 
most rigid scrutiny. yield no cecasion for 
serious criticism. The country is proud 
of Benjamin Harrison. Precisely such a 
man, as Dr. Storrs says, should be cat the 
head of this nation of schools and churches. 
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CANON TAYLOR’S ATTACK. 








THE substance of Canon fsaac Taylor’s 
new attack in The Fortnighily Review on 
the policy of foreign missions is this: 
There is no rea-on for attempting mis- 
sions to any but pagans; nominal Chris- 
tians must be counted out and so must 
Mohammedans ; the proper field for mis- 
sions is Asiatic and African pagans; but 
the pagans and Moslems increase faster 
than the Christians by 187 to one, or 
eleven millions a year, while the annual 
increase of Christians in Asia and Africa 
is only sixty thousand a year. Missions 
are there, he says, a failure, and cannot 
overtake the increase in pagan popula- 
tion. The chief reason for the failure of 
missions is ‘‘Sahibism”; that is, that 
Protestant missionaries go out as English 
gentlemen, and have punkahs and pony 
carriages instead of living like the na- 
tives in rags on rice and curry. The 
world is to be converted only by ascetics 
and celibates. This conclusion he forti- 
fies by reports of the failures of incom- 
petent missionaries and of blundering 
methods. 

The evidence of what he calls ‘“‘ The 
Great Missionary Failure” is nothing 
more than this, that the annual increase 
of pagan population is much greater than 
the annual increase of Christian converts, 
We presume it is, altho his figures for the 
increase’of population have absolutely no 
statistical basis. And it was just so for 
fifty years or a hundred years after 
Christ sent out his disciples; Christianity 
was glowing, but the pagan population 
grew faster. By and by the ratio of 
Christian increase overtook the pagan 

ratio, and a quarter of the world became 





The loving Saviour seeks to repress the 
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how to deal with figures. The popula- 
tion, if it increase at all, is increasing in a 
low ratio, while Christianity is increasing 
in a highratio. The number of Protest- 
ant Christians in India increases not less 
than fifty percent. inadecade. The com- 
municants of the American Board in In- 
dia have increased thirty per cent. in the 
last three years. In the long run, and 
not so very long, a large ratio will over- 
take a small one. What would Canon 
Taylor have said a few years ago of the fail- 
ure of missions to make converts in Mada- 
gascar? but Madagascar is now Christian. 
What would he say of Japan? but Japan is 
now being Christianized almost faster 
than its people can be gathered in, and is 
likely in a decade to bea Christian nation. 
The fact is under the Canon’s eyes, that 
the world is being Christianized, and thut 
Christianity has taken a strong hold of 
India and the attempt to deny its possibil- 
ity is mathematical juggling. 

Canon Taylor approaches success some- 
what nearer in some of his criticisms of 
missionary methods, but here he lacks 
judicious discrimination. For example, 
he condemns the missionary colleges and 
declares that ‘‘ vast sums are frittered 
away on such colleges,” and then, only 
seven lines after this wholesale condem- 
nation he says, with no suspicion of the 
contradiction: 

“As for the educated native, the mis- 
sionary colleges have undermined his belief 
in the Hindu triad and the Hindu incarna- 
tion, and he thinks that all triads and all 
incarnations belong to a state of mental de- 
velopment which he has passed.”’ 


If these missionary colleges have un- 
dermined the belief of educated Hindus 
in the Hindu religion then their cost has 
not been frittered away, even if the first 
step out of superstition 1s naturally into 
skepticism; indeed, on his own showing 
they have been a tremendous success, and 
the way is opened to a much more rapid 
growth of Christianity in the future. 

But Canon Taylor’s chief contention is 
for ascetic missionaries, and his chief 
praise is for Roman Catholic missions. 
But he ought to know that Protestant 
missions are very rapidly gaining on 
Catholic missions. Besides, asceticism is 
not Christianity, it is a remnant of hea- 
thenism ; and with all the good that Cath- 
olic missions have done we can do more 
and better. 

There remains a dreary catalog of blun- 
ders of policy which Canon Taylor prop- 
erly condemns. But they are, in good 
part, the blunders of the Church Mission- 
ary Society. We could add to the list. 
That Society has sent out more than its 
share of imcompetent men. We could 
tell of a converted Jew, who, after run- 
ning the gamut of denominational rela- 
tions in this country, went into that So- 
ciety’s mission school in England, and 
soon appeared in Baghdad as a full- 
fledged missionary, but who, in a year or 
two, was cashiered for appropriating mis- 
sionary funds to buy antiquities for spec- 
ulation, and was followed by another man 
who confessed that he could find no mis- 
sionary work to do in that barren ground. 
We admit that money can be better spent 
than in sending Dr. Bruce to the Mo- 
hammedans of Persia. We acknowl- 
edge that the pride of caste disgraces 
some Christian missionaries and explains 
their failure. We know that the Church 
Missionary Society and some others have 
worse than wasted money by the false 
policy of supporting their converts, Our 
American missions are conducted on a 
much better method, on the whole, tho 
by no means free from blunders of policy 
and failures of men. But that is all an 
excrescence, and has nothing to do with 
the main matter. There is no ‘ Great 
Missionary Failure.” Protestant missions 
in India are not a century old, and they 
have a hundred and sixty thousand com- 

municants and half a million adherents. 
They have the Bible, schools, civilization 
and the future with them. But a man 
who thinks Mohammedanism and its civ- 
ilization in Africa, with its slave-raids 
and its desolation and its sensualism 
about as good as Christianity, may be 
pardoned for a certain strabismic incom- 
petency to see a missionary success which 
is right before his eyes, and which all the 





great administrators of the Indian Gov- 
ernment have been glad to acknowledge. 


— 
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Do not be deceived by the cry of Demo- 
cratic orators in the North that the party 
and its President are opposed to Free 
Trade. Southern Democrats talk differ- 
ently to Southern audiences. Some talk 
Free Trade even in the North. Henry 
George says he advecates the election of 
Cleveland because he is a Free Trader. 
Both American and English Free Traders 
are for Cleveland. Be not deceived. 


—_ 


THE ELECTORAL VOTES. 


THE number of electoral votes to be 
cast at the next Presidential election is 
401. These votes are distributed among 
the several states as follows: 








Elect- Elect- 
ors. ors 

AlMDAMRc.:. 2. 0 seccccee 10 Mississippi.. ...... 9 
Arkansaé..... .2.00. —  ___, Sener 16 
California........0.0% 8 Nebraska........... 5 
ee 38 Nevada...........+0¢ 8 
Connecticut.......... 6 New Hampshire.... 4 
Delaware...... ....+. 3 New Jersey......... 9 
| ee ek | TS 36 
CIR, ov. csecescee -12 North Carolina.....11 
ee es TD . TG ha cat bncrcasca ba] 
ee rer WD. Gis be nescence 3 
DMB ccoccsesecsesccsss WO 2 86amapiventia.....z 30 
Kansas............ ... 9 Rhode Island....... 4 
Kentucky..... .....-.18 South Carolina..... 9 
Louisiana............. 8 Tennessee. :........ 12 
| rere 0 Oa 13 
ES ECT Ee 4 
Massachusetts ....... 14 + Virginia 1 cette 12 
PE ivancntcevccns 18 West Virginia..... 6 
Minnesota............ 7 Wisconsin.......... 11 


The fifteen Southern States will cast 153 
of these votes; and by the process of sup- 
pressing the Negro vote, or miscounting, 
they will, in all probability, be solid for 
Cleveland. A majority of all the elector- 
al votes is 202: and, hence, the Democrats, 
in order to elect Mr. Cleveland, will need 
to gain 49 electoral votes from the other 
states in the Union. The states in which 
they hope to gain these votes are Indiana, 
New York, New Jersey and Connecticut, 
that, in the aggregate, will cast 66 elec- 
toral votes. These are spoken of as the 
doubtful states. Assuming that General 
Harrison will carry all the Northern, 
Western and Pacific States that were car- 
ried by Mr. Blaine 1n 1884, which is strong- 
ly probable, then the Democrats cannot 
succeed unless they carry New York. 

The battle-ground is, hence, in an emi- 
nent sense, in this state, which has a 
larger interest than any other state in the 
Union in the great question of Protection. 
We believe that, on this single question 
alone, the Republicans may, with suffi- 
cient effort, carry the state, and thus de- 
feat Cleveland and his Free Trade Democ- 
racy. No stone should be left unturned 
to accomplish the result. Mr. Blaine al- 
most succeeded in 1884, and General Har- 
rison’s chances are very much better than 
his were at that time. 


+> 


€Cditorial otes. 


THE great question of the hour now before 
the American people, so far as national pol- 
itics are concerned, is undoubtedly the Tariff 
question. The political discussion during 
the campaign, alike in Congress and out of 
it, has related mainly to this one subject. 
The President, in his last annual message, 
using the surplus in the Treasury as a 
means of frightening the people, denounced 
the existing protective tariff as an “ iniqui- 
tous’’ system, and filled that messege with 
Free Trade arguments. The Democrats in 
Congress, and the Democratic newspapers 
throughout the country indorsed the mes- 
sage. The National Democratic Convention, 
in renominating President Cleveland, and 
in its tariff plank, did the same thing. The 
Mills Bill has the same character. The 
plan of the Democrats, in a word, is to 
break down our protective tariff system; 
and this is the reason why Free Traders in 
this country flock to their standard, and 
propose to support President Cleveland, 
and why British Free Traders desire his re- 
election and the success of the Democratic 
Party. Republicans, on the other hand, 
while admitting the necessity of reducing 
Federal taxes and lessening*the revenue 











annually collected by the Government, pro- 
pose to gain these ends without any aban- 
donment of the protective principle, The 
antecedents of the party commit them to 
this doctrine. The Chicago platform, 
adopted by their National Convention, re- 
affirms it; and General Harrison bas repeat- 
edly and clearly avowed his adherence to 
it, alike in his speeches and letter of accept- 
ance. Such are the facts of the hour, by 
the force of circumstances placed beyond 
dispute; and now the burning question be- 
fore the people, awaiting their decision next 
week, is whether the Free Trade theory as 
held by the President and his party, or the 
Protective theory as held by General Harri- 
son and the Republican Party, sball win 
the day. A more important question—one 
more far-reaching in the issues involved— 
has not been before the American people 
since the great War of the Rebellion. We 
have, during the canvass now just at its 
close, done what we could to aid the people 
in coming toa right conclusion. The best 
interests of the country, including alike 
capitalists and wage-earners, farmers and 
manufacturers, cities and rural districts, 
are most intimately identified with the suc- 
cess of the protective principle as embodied 
in the Republican Party, and the defeat of 
Free Trade Democracy. We earnestly urge 
every Republican to stand by his colors, 
and work and vote for ard with the party 
that saved the country during the war, and 
will save it again if placed in power. What 
we hope to see, and, from present indica- 
tions, expect to see, is a sweeping victory 
for Protection all along the line through, 
out the Northern and Western States- 
Such, we are glad to say, is the present 
prospect; and if Republicans do their duty, 
such will be the fact. Gentlemen, fight to 
win. Come shoulder to shoulder to the 
work. Let nothing prevent you from casting 
your votes, and see to it that no fraudulent 
votes get into the ballot-box, and that no 
votes lawfully there are unlawfully mis- 
eounted. The time is now short for doing 
what remains to be done. Let that be done 
quickly and with unitéd effort. Each vote 
counts; and it is possible that even a single 
vote may turn the scale for the whole 
country. 

WE give elsewhere a full account of the 
ordination, as a foreign missionary, of Mr. 
W. H. Noyes by a Congregational Council 
in Boston, and the proposal to send him to 
Japan as a missionary under the direction 
of the Berkeley Street church, if the Pru- 
dential Committee declines to appoint him. 
Upon this case, which is receiving much at- 
tention, we wish to say: First, that the 
Council was a regular Council, what- 
ever may be thought of its peculiar 
make-up, and proceeded in the work 
of ordination in a regular way; 
it had a right to ordain Mr. Noyes, 
if it saw fit, or to refuse to ordain him. 
Second, any Congregational church, the 
Berkeley Street church or any other, has a 
right, if it deems it best, to assume the con- 
trol and support of a missionary abroad or 
athome. This isa free country. Third, it 
is equally the right of all who choose to do 
so to contribute to the support of such in- 
dependent missionary. Fourth, the result 
of the Council in the case Mr. Noyes, will 
not control the course of the American 
Board, one way or the other. Fifth, if the 
application in behalf of Mr. Noyes comes 
before the Prudential Committee, it must 
take the same course as other applications, 
and the Committee will be guided by the 
results of their own examination. It is the 
only body to judge of his qualifications 
for missionary service under the direction 
of the Board. Sixth, it is an anomaly fora 
church which is not self-supporting, but 
which receives aid from a home missionary 
society, to take upon itself the direction and 
support of a foreign missionary. Seventh, 
the final action ef the Council is open to 
the criticism that it is a request accom- 
panied by «a threat. These are the 
main points in the case as it appears to 
us. As to whether Mr. Noyes is really a 
sound candidate it is not for those at a dis- 
tance to undertake to decide. The fact 
that he has heretofore been before the Pru- 
dential Committee and been rejected for 
unsound views marks his case as one that 
requires very careful treatment. This, 
there is every reason to assume, the Pru- 





dential Committee will exe 
asked to commission him. Ag to 
it is worth while for individual churches, 
enter upon a policy of Sending out ¢), 
own missionaries we have a very defini 
opinion. If such a policy were adopted 
percentage of expense in adminigtres 
would be enormously increased; sys 
distribution of the field to be 
would become nearly impossible; the 
and labors of one man might clash ; & 
ously with those of another; there Would be 
no dispassionate aud comprehensive 
vision ot those working in different 

or even in the same field. The eo 
sense of the churches will never Approve g 
policy of this sort. 
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A vote for the Democratic Party ea 
vote for the Saloon; a vote for the Repub- 
lican Party is a vote against the Saloon, 
Between these two parties lies the only ae. 
tual choice; for either Harrison, Who is q 
pronounced Anti-Saloon Republican, ang 
the nominee of a temperance party, @ 
Cleveland, a pronounced anti-sumpt 
legislation Democrat, and the nom 
a Saloon party, will be elected. The 
that count for Harrison and tem; 
will be those that are cast for the Repuby. 
can Party; the votes that count for Clepe.. 
land and the Saloon will be those that ar 
cast for the Democratic and Third Pay. 
ties. 





THE Cleveland supporters never tire of 
ringing the changes about the Republican 
defense of a War Tariff. It is a gross mig. 
representation of the facts, which are get 
forth in the following paragraphs from the 
report accompanying the Senate Tariff Bil}. 


“The criticism of our tariff laws which js 
urged with most pertinacity is based upon the 
assumption that we are maintaining in time of 
profound peace a war tariff enacted to provide 
for the enormous expenditures incurred between 
1861 and 1866. It is frequently claimed thatthe 
rates which are now imposed are greater even 
than those which were levied during the war, 
The chairman of the committee on ways and 
means, in his opening speech upon the bill nop 
under consideration, said: ~ 

‘“**The duties on imports were raised froma 
average of 18.84 per cent. in 1861 to an averagedt 
40.29 per cent. on dutiable goods during the five 
years from 1862 to 1866 inclusive. These war 
taxes still remain, and they aie heavier to-day 


than they were on an average during the five 


years of the existence of hostilities.’ 

“This statement would lead to the inference 
that an increase of rates of duties upon imports 
had taken place since the close of the war. The 
assurance with which all opponents of the pro- 
tective system join in a vigorous demand for 
the repeal of what they choose to call “war 
tariff taxes” has created a popular misappre- 
hension as to the nature of the changes which 
have taken place in our tariff since 1865. The 
best answer to this demand may be found ina 
simpke recital of facts. 

“Three important revisions ot the tariff have 
taken place since 1870—viz., by the acts of July 
14th, 1870, of June 6th, 1872, and of March 34, 
1883, Minor changes in rates have been made 
from time to time by other acts. 

“ By the provisions of the act of July Mth, 
1870, 178 dutiable articles were placed an the 
free list. These included many crude mate- 
rials in use by our manufacturers, the produce 
of foreign countries, which did not come in 
competition with American products. The 
rates of duty were reduced upon fifty articles. 

* By the act of June 6th, 1872, 218 items were 
added to the free list, and duties were sp?- 
cifically reduced on forty-nine articles inad- 
dition to those upon which a uniform reduc- 
tion of ten per cent. was made. 

“By the act of March 34, 1883, seventy-1Wo 
additional articles were placed upon the free 
list, while the rates were reduced on 427 para- 
graphs, embracing every schedule and almost 
every article upon the dutiable list. 

“ In view of the constant misrepresentations 
which have been made as to the character and 
extent of the reductions made by the act of 
March 38d, 1888, we have had the following 
table prepared by a competent expert, showing 
the percentage of reduction made in rates by 
that act: 


“Statement ef rates reduced by the act of Mareh 





3d, 1883. 
Items Re- Reduction Items Re- Reduction 
duced. Pr Ct. duced. Pr. Ct. 
2 10 33 40 to 45 
68 10 to 15 3 45 to 50 
44 15 to 20 44 50 to 60 
50 20 to 24 15 60 to 70 
85 25 to 30 7 70 to 90 
48 80 to 35 1 80 to 100 
27 35 to 40 72 100 


“ Estimated average reduction in rates, 38.5 
per cent.” 

THESE facts are ignored by Democrats 
but they are not denied. The free list has 
increased from $17,000,000 in 1867 to $288, 
000,000 in 1887, and the average percentage 
of duty levied has decreased from 46 im 
1867 to 82 in 1887. It isnot true to say that 
we are bearing the burdens of a War Tariff. 
Nor is it true to say that the present Tag 
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discriminates, if at all, against the 

ion of raw materials. Hides and 
made free in 1872, and raw mate- 
<alg to DE used in manufactures for export 
are almost free. The statutes provide 
“spat all foreign materials imported for use 
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ie been paid, shall be entitled to a rebate 
ae per cent. when made up and exported, 


“of such foreign materials. On some arti- 
the rebate is equal to the duty paid. 
rinciple is made applicable to all im- 
raw materials. What, then, shall 
said of the outcry concerning the taxa- 
of foreign raw materials? It is the 
tof a misapprehension or misrepre- 


“1 the Tariff as a “‘ Robber Tariff” can 
ly be expected to do justice in detail to 
what they condemn wholesale. 


gaz Constitution of the United States 


House of Congress shall constitute a 
m to do business, and that a less num- 
per being present may adjourn from day to 
day until a quorum can be obtained, and 
be authorized to compel the attendance 
ofabsent members. The fact is well known 
that the Congress that has just adjourned 
gotinued in session for several weeks, and 
laws, without a constitutional quo- 
No call of either 
louse was made, and hence this fact does 
pot appear on the journal of either House. 
Nobody, however, disputes the fact. It was 
known to the members present, and is well 
known to the whole country. Should any 
question arise as to the validity of this so- 
galled legislation without a constitutional 
quorum, we do not see how any court could 
for a moment hold the legislation to be 
yalid, The omission to make acallof the 
House was a mere trick of both Houses to 
avoid the formal disclosure of what every- 
body knew to be true. The precedent is an 
exceedingly bad one, and ought never to be 
repeated. 


THE great Tilden will contest, involving 
several million dollars, which has been in 
progress for some two years, last week 
passed its first stage in the decision of 
Judge Lawrence, of this city, who declares 
legal and validjthe clauses of the will by 
which Mr. Tilden provided for a trust to 
ereate and establish a free library in this 
city for the benefit of the people. There 
was no question before the court as to his 
testamentary competency, none as to his 
title to the property thus disposed of, none 
as to the :awfulness of the object specified 
in the will, and none as to the testator’s in- 
tention. Not one of these points was dis- 
puted by those who contested the validity 
of the will and insisted that, as to the 
property which they claimed as heirs at 
law, Mr. Tiden died without a valid will. 
The whole controversy on their part is 
purely technical, and relates to the ques- 
tion whether the trust clauses in the will 
were drawn in due legal form. What they 
wanted is the property which Mr. Tilden 
beyond all dispute intended that they 
should not have; and hence they, for selfish 
reasons, desired to defeat the obvious inten- 
tions of the testator. The rule of law on 
this subject, as Judge Lawrence very prop- 
erly said, is to carry these intentions into 
effect, “‘if it can be done in harmony with 
well-settled principles” of law. He shows, 
in a very elaborate and learned opinion, 
that this can be done, and hence sustained 
the will. This, however, does not neces- 
sarily end the contest. The case will un- 
douhtedly be carried to the General Term 
of the Supreme Court; and whether the 
opinion of Judge Lawrence is there con- 
firmed or reversed, the question will go to 
the Court of Appeals. Some four or five 
years are likely to elapse before the matter 
is finally disposed of. The contestants, if 
defeated in the end, ought to be made to 
pay the costs ef the suit in all its stages. 


The recent report of the Senate Com- 
mittee on the condition of the Civil Service 
shows that President Cleveland, notwith- 
standing his Civil Service Reform preten- 
sions, has conducted his administration 
upon the theory that ‘‘to the victors belong 
the spoils.” His acts have given a com- 
plete lie to his words.. No one believing in 
the princtples of Civil Service Reform can 
with the least consistency vote for his re- 
election. 


-... The Chureh of the Pilgrims, Brooklyn, 
which last year doubled its annual gift to 
the American Board, making it $4,000, on 
last Sunday, after a sermon by Dr. Storrs, 
carried its contribution still further up, to 
34,500 taken in the boxes, which will be in- 
creased probabjy to $5,000 by the gifts of 


tions are, we are glad to know, that all the 
congregations in this vicinity accustomed 
to contribute to the Board, will do more for 
its treasury this year than last, orthan in any 
previous year. The impulse powerfully 
started at Cleveland ought to reach all 
churches in the land which revere and love 
the great institution that is now rounding 
out its eightieth year of usefulness and 
honor. 


-... Voters in the State of New York 
should remember that in the issue between 
Miller and Hill the ministers and churches 
stand with Mr. Miller and the saloons and 
corruptionists with Mr. Hill. The ‘Ale 
Brewers’ Association of the States of New 
York and New Jersey”’ has issued a circu- 
lar asking saloons and saloon supporters 
for contributions to. ‘‘ be used to assist the 
Democratic State Committee in the promo- 
tion of its aims.’”’ Funds, it says, are 
‘greatly needed to meet the expenses of 
the political struggle.’’ That struggle is 
over Saloon domination. If you are op- 
posed to such domination vote for Miller. 


....-There would be rejoicing in every 
state in the Union over the defeat of 
David Bennett Hill. The friends of good 
government and temperance devoutly hope 
he will be beaten. And yet the campaign 
of the Third Party, which claims to bea 
temperance and conscience party, is a 
help toward his re-election. Mrs. Foster 
quotes Miss Frances E. Willard, President 
of the W.C. T, U., as saying that rather 
than support Warner Miller in this state 
against the rum candidate she would “let 
the minions of that accursed business [the 
Saloon] elect their candidates and so fill up 
the measure of their wrath.” 


....At last accounts the new American 
Babylonian Expedition has met with a 
temporary disaster. Four of its members, 
Messrs. Harper, Hilprecht, Haines and 
Field were shipwrecked on the island of 
Samos, but lost none of their baggage, and 
were at last accounts at Smyrna waiting 
tor another steamer to take them to Alex- 
andretta, where they would meet Dr. 
Peters, the Director of the Expedition, 
who was, in Constantinople, and would 
proceed by way of Aleppo and Mosul to 
Baghdad. 


....Mr. Henry C. Lea, who supported Mr. 
Cleveland, four years ago, in the interest 
of Civil Service Reform, now supports Gen- 
eral Harrison and advocates the defeat of 
Mr. Cleveland. His reasons, as given in 
THE INDEPENDENT recently, we commend 
to all in doubt. None of his statements 
have been refuted. His fearful indiet- 
ment has not been answered. The Even- 
ing Post does not venture to overthrow it. 
It only pleads mitigation. Read Mr. Lea’s 
letter on the 9th page, this week. 


....Judge Allyn holds that Chinamen on 
board of an American ship going from one 
American port to another American port, 
and, not leaving the ship at any time, can- 
not, under the new Chinese Exclusion act, 
be prevented from landing at the latter 
port, even tho the ship may on her voyage 
have touched at a foreign port. The Judge 
holds that such Chinamen have not been 
out of the jurisdiction of the United States, 
and hence that the act has no application 
to them. 

....The opinien of the Attorney-General 
of this state that the voter, if he chooses, 
may vote at as many different times as there 
are separate tickets to be voted for, instead 
of casting all his ballots at one time, is mot 
only contrary to the usual practice, but 
equally soto the manifest intent of the law. 
If thisopinioh were generally acted upon, 
it would be impossible for voters in many 
election districts to deposit their ballots in 
a single day. 


....Judge Sawyer, of the United States 
Circuit Court for California, has just de- 
cided, in the case of ten Chinese sailors, 
who had shipped in an American vessel 
from San Francisco tor a round-trip voyage, 
and were prevented on their return by the 
Collector from landing at that port, that 
these sailors had not been out of the juris- 
diction of the United States, and hence that 
tbe recent Chinese Exclusion act did not 
apply to them. 


....The Church of Christ has no place 
for any esoteric religious doctrines that 
must be confined to the scholarly and the 
learned, anc cannot wisely or safely be 
preached to the common people. Nine- 
tenths of the Church consist of the common 
people ; and what it is not prudent for them 
to hear has no proper place anywhere in the 
Church. Christianity has no secrets to 
conceal from ordinary minds, 





_ fRose not present on Sunday. The indica- casting their ballots next week, would do 


..-The wage-earners of this eountry, in , 


well to remember that a protective tariff 
practically means to them ample employ- 
ment at the American rate of wages, and 
that Free Trade means just the opposite. 
If they vote for Grover Cleveland, they will 
vote against their own interests, 


....Bedell, the forger and the gambler, 
was arraigned last week before Recorder 
Smyth on the charge of forgery in the first 
degree; and, having pleaded guilty to the 
indictment, was used as a witness against 
Emerson, in whose policy-shop he lost a 
portion of his ill-gotten gains. His sentence 
cannot be less than ten years. 


...-That there is aGod is sufficiently 
shown to make it the duty of all men, pos- 
sessing the ordinary powers of our nature, 
to love and worship him. To deny his ex- 
istence does not exempt us from the dis- 
charge of this duty. The duty binds 
us whether we believe in the doctrine of a 
personal God or not. 


..-. The best way to get rid of darkness is 
to pour in the light; and so the best way to 
get rid of religious heresy and error among 
men is to preach the truth. Let the minis- 
try fill the minds of the people with the 
truth, as revealed in the Word of God; and 
error will disappear of itself, without any 
formal attack. 


.... The Republicans of this city are com- 
ing to the wise conclusien not to divide 
their votes between Mayor Hewitt and Colo- 
nel Erhardt, but to vote solidly for their 
own candidate, who isin every way a fitting 
man for the office. The division among the 
Democrats gives a fair chance of his elec- 
tion. 


....-The one great fact which the peo- 
ple, in casting their ballots next week, 
should bear in mind, is that the protective 
principle has uniformly promoted the busi- 
ness prosperity of this country. Why not 
let well enough alone? Why abandon the 
principle for the sake of Free Trade ? 


....Every one needs to have two facts 
strongly impressed upon his mind. The 
first is the reality of divine, spiritual, invis- 
ible and future things, so that they will 
affect him as real. The second is the su- 
preme authority of the Bible in giving us 
the knowledge of these things. 


....Dr, Talmage is reported as recently 
saying that ‘“‘the hereafter is an oblivious 
Nowhere or a glorious Somewhere.”’ The 
latter part of this utterance wants qualifi- 


cation. If ‘‘ the hereafter’’ be one of eter- 
nal sinfulness and punishment, then itis not 
‘*a glorious Somewhere.” 


....80me say there is needless alarm 
about the President’s Free Trade tenden- 
cies. Senator Vest says his Tariff message 


is a challenge to the ‘“‘ protected industries 
of the country to a fight of extermination.” 
The English papers all hailed it asa plea 
for Free Trade. 


.... There is not a solitary fact knowa to 
man creating even the faintest presumption 
that the death of the body isthe absolute 


destruction of our conscious being. Why 
then should he attach this consequence to 
dying, when he has no evidence that such 
is the result ? 


.... The skies are brightening every hour; 
and judging from present indications, we 
feel strongly confident that the Republicans 
will next week carry the day, and so settle 
the Tariff question that it will stay settled 
for years to come. 


....Republican legislative candidates in 
New Jersey are making a brave fight against 
the liquor interests as championed by the 


Democratic Party. The Third Party has 
put its nominees in the field, and helps the 
saloons. 


....-The man who in this state bets on any 
election therein is by the Constitution of 


the state excluded from the right of voting 
at that election. The Penal Code of the 
state makes such betting a misdemeanor. 


....The Campaign closes with brilliant 
prospects for Harrison and Morton. It looks 


as tho the General would be ordered on to 
Washington. But let him have every vote. 
His majority cannot be too large. 


...-The Republican Party has brought 
forward an unusually good line of candi- 
dates, presidential, congressional and state. 
The way to encourage it to continue this 
policy is to elect them. 

....It is quite possible that the next Con- 
gress will be Republican. There is only a 


margin of fifteen to overcome. It is not 
likely that the Republicans will lose control 
ot the Senate. 


‘ f 
....General Harrison is a lawyer of 


marked ability. He would make no mis- 


takes in nominations to vacancies on the 
Supreme bench. This is a matter of great 
moment. 


....G@od save the state from another term 
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ON Monday of last week a Congregational 
Council called by the Berkeley Street 
Church, Boston, Mass., ordained Mr. Ed- 
ward H. Noyes as a foreign missionary, and 
passed a resolution advising the church of 
which Mr. Noyes was a member to secure 
his appointment by the American Board, 
if possible; if not, to take the responsibility 
of his direction and support itself. 
Twenty-two churches were invited to 
participate in the Council. Of those so 
invited the Park Street Church, Boston, 
the Maverick Church, East Boston, the 
Eliot Church, Roxbury, and the Pilgrim 
Church, Cambridge, sent neither pastor 
nor delegate. Among the ministers invited 
and present were Drs, H. M. Dexter, W. B. 
Wright, Wm. E. Merriman, J. T. Duryea, 
W. BR. Griffis, George Gordon, ex-President 
Porter, Professors E. C. Smyth and George 
Harris of Andover. Dr. Duryea was chosen 
moderator. Mr. S. B. Pratt, chairman of 
the Church Committee, read a statement 
showing that funds sufficient to support 
Mr. Noyes had been subscribed, not from 
one city or one state; and the young people 
of the church would also assist in the sup- 
port of Mr. Noyes. Subsequently it was 
stated that the amount subscribed was 
$7,000. A motion, offered by the Rev. W.S. 
Alexander, that the Council cannot ap- 
prove the sending out of a missionary inde- 
pendently of the American Board “was 
voted down by nine to sixteen. Mr. Noyes 
then read a statement of his belief, in 
which he said: 


“ Regarding future things, I believe that the 
supreme fact revealed is the coming of our 
Lord Jesus Christ in glory to the judgment. 
Christ’s judgment will not be arbitrary, but in 
righteousness, according to his Gospel. This 
judgment, I believe, is final. The wicked shall 
forever depart from God, but the righteous shall 
forever live with God. I believe that we shall 
all stand before the judgment-seat of God, and 
each one of us shall give an account of himself 
to God, whose servant each one is, and before 
whom each standeth or falleth. Of the inter- 
mediate state I hold no positive doctrine. Ido 
not know what effect physical death will have 
upon character. What I dread for my fellow- 
men is spiritual death. The spirit of God will 
not strive with men forever. Then wo is me if 
I preach not the Gospel at once. With the Gos- 
pel message I believe there goes decisive oppor- 
tunity and obligation to repent. We simply 
should so present his message that men will be 
saved by it and not lost. Those who do not hear 
the message in this life, I trustfully leave with 
God, Idonot claim to know God’s method of 
dealing with them, butI do not refuse to think 
of them. I entertain in their behalf what I 
conceive to be a reasonable hope that somehow 
before their destinies are fixed there shall be 
revefled to them the love of God in Christ 
Jesus. In this, asin other questions in which - 
God has given no decisive answer, I merely 
claim the liberty of the Gospel.” 


He was then questioned by Dr. Dexter 
and others. He said, in reply to these 
questions, his faith was more vital to him 
now than when he offered himself to the 
Board, but that he had not intentionally 
changed the form of his expression of belief 
regarding future probation. He had in- 
tended to convey the same impression to 
the Board as now. Hestated that he found 
the doctrine neither taught nor forbidden 
in the Scriptures. Dr. Dexter then offered 
the following resolution: 

* Resolved, That this Council advise Mr. W. 
H. Noyes to renew his application to the Pru- 
dential Committee of the American Board to 
be received under it to foreign missionary serv- 
ice, and adjourn—for not tess than one month 
—subject to the call of the moderator and 
scribe, to await the result.” 


After a long debate, many amendments 
being proposed, the following was adopted 
by a large vote: 

“That this Council expresses its satisfaction 
with the examination of Mr. W. H. Noyes. and 
that we proceed to ordain him as a foreign mis- 
sionary, and advise this church to endeavor to 
secure an arrangement by which he can work 
under the same direction as the other mission- 
aries of the Congregational churches; and that, 
in case such an arrangement cannot be made, 
this church assume the responsibility of his 
direction and support.” 

Dr. Dexter then resigned as a member of 
the Council, giving among others the fol- 
lowing reasons: ‘ 

“While personally I distrust and reject the 
doctrine of probation after death, still if that 
theory take shape merely as ‘a vague hope ac- 
knowledged to be unsupported by the Scrip- 
ture,’ being ‘ held in silent submission to subse- 
quent correction,’ and is not ‘a distinct dog- 
matic tendency or fermulated conviction,’ I do 
yet believe that, as the lesser of two evils, a 

candidate who exhibits absolute loyalty to 
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withstanding sich a theory; trusting to time 
reflection, growth in grace and thie edaéation of 
earnest work safely to shape his futtire: Iam 
under the impression that the Board will be 
found ready to accept and commission such 
men. 

“If I have correctly understood the candi- 
date. he stands fairly within this line. It has 
seemed to me. therefore, his first duty to make 
renewed application to the Prudential Commit- 
tee to be sent out by them, and that orly after 
such renewed application and a palpably un- 
reasonable refusal on their part to accept and 
commission tim, can it be right for a local 
church to be advised and aided by this or any 
other Council to accept the obvious inconven- 
iences and risk the prebable perils of the es- 
tablishment of an independent mission. In 
that view I have sought to persuade this Coun- 
cil to advise Mr Noyes to make srcb further 
application, and itself adjourn for a reasonable 
time to await the result. 

“This the Council has declined todo. I am, 
if Iam not deceived. in perfect charity with all 
who take a different view; therefore unable. 
even as a silent di:sentient, to share the re- 
sponsibility of that further action to which the 
Council seems now about to proceed. 

‘*I do, therefore. resign my place as a mem- 
ber, and respectfully ask that this withdrawal. 
with its reasons, become a part of the records 
of this body.” 


Mr. Noyes was theo ordained. 

Concerning the Council and the case of 
Mr. Noyes a Boston correspundent writes 
us as follows: 


1. As to the candidate for ordination. Mr. 
W. H. Noyes applied to the Prudential Com- 
mittee for appointment in June, 1886, and be- 
cause of his doctrinal views on the question of 
future probation it was voted “inexpecient to 
app>int him at present.” This-wasone of the 
cases in view of wnich the Board at Des Moines 
atlopted the Chapin resolutions, commending 
the Com nittee for their caution in “guarding 
the Board against any committal to the ap- 
proval of the doctrine of future probation and 
advising a continuance of the same caution ir 
the future.” In April, 1887, Mr. Noyes, in com 
pany with Mr. Torrey, renewed his application. 
It was found, however, that his views on fut: re 
probation remained unchanged, and so the 
Pru lential Committee voted that * acvording 
to the instructions ot the Board at its last an 
nual meeting they have no option but to de- 
cline to appoint the candidate so long as his 
views remain uachanged.”’ This was one of 
the cases on which the Board took action at 
Springfield in the Boardman resolutions, re- 
affirming the utterance at Des Moines, declar 
ing the interpretation of that action by the 
Pruiential Committee to be the true interpre- 
tation, and urging a continuance of the same 
caution in the future. 

This isthe man whom the Berkeley Street 
Church invites a council to ordain as its for- 
eign missionary, a man twice examined by the 
Prudeutial Committee and twice declined; 
this action of the Committee in each instance 
being distinctly approved by the Board. 

Mr. Noyes has not changed his doctrinal 
views since he presented himself last to the 
Prudential Committee, This he explicitly ce- 
clared in his examination before the Council. 
His statement vf doctrinal views before the 
Council was very carefully drawn; bur tothe 
practiced judgment it was the same he held to 
in June, 1886, and in April, 1887. 

2. As to the church calling the Gouncil. Its 
pastor is the Rev. C. A. Dickinson, a member of 
the Prudential Committee. It is receiving this 
year $5,000 from the Massachusetts Home Mis- 
sionary Society. 

8. As to the composition of the Council. The 
churches of Old Boston were invi‘ed, including 
every church specially inclined to the New 
Theology. Dr. Porter and Professor Fisher, of 
Yale, were invited; the Seminary Church at 
Andover, and Professor Tucker, individually. 
and a few churches from the nearer suburbs 
and towns. The action of this church in asking 
the ordination of Mr. Noyes as a missionary 
was sure to be approved by a mejority of the 
Council. Dr. Dexter was there and a few other 
conserva‘ive men, but not enough to make an 
effective stand. Park Street Church declined 
togo. The Eliot Church, Roxbury, Dr. A. C. 
Thompson, pastor, declined to go, and sent a 
full statement of reasons. 

4. Astothe outcome. The Council ordained 
Mr. Noyes, and asked the church to bring his 
case again to the Prudential Committee, and 
advised, if the Committee would not send him 
out, that the church undertake his support and 
direction. 


-_ 
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SUNDAY last was a great day in the 
Cburcb of the Puritans, Dr. Storrs pastor 
Brooklyn. Dr. Storrs preached a sermon 
from the text Daniel viii, 17. after whick 
the collection was taken for the American 
Board. Dr. Storrs made no appeal. He 
simply announced the collection, which 
proved to be much larger than that of last 
year, reachirg about #4500. It is expected 
that $500 will be added, which will make 
the total 35.000, against $4,000 last year. In 
his sermon Dr. Storrs seid: 


We must read prophecy backward in order 
to understand it. Prophecy is simply histcry 
written beferehand; events portrayed before 
they have taken place. So it was impossible 
to understand the prophecy of the coming of 
the Romans against Jerusalem until it oc- 


a 


cutred. So with the prephecy of ‘Isaiah con- 
cerning the Messiah, that he was to bea Sa- 
viour giving his life for the sins of the people. 
They mtst be read backward. At the end 
cometh the vision, We interpret them when 
they are fulfilled; bit this applies still to 
every man’s life, and if is in that application I 
wouki consider it this morning. 

Attheend comeththe vision. The orlything 
we are certain of in regaré to our life is that it 
will reach an end. It may come this very week, 
it may come during this year, it may be pro- 
tracted for many months and years to come, 
but it is one thing certain. We may have 
prosperity and we may have grief. We may 
pine along in sickness or we may have vigorous 
strength until the last. One thing we are posi- 
tively sure ofis that the end cometh. Soat that 
point which is a point of consummationof life, 
will come the vision of life. What will it beat 
that last consummating point of vision which 
will fill the soul with pleasure and peace? One 
tbing will be the assurance that we are leaving 
behind us a beneficent influence that has al- 
ready wrought for Ged that will continue to 
survive us. Every thoughtful man wishes to 
be remembered by those whom he is parting 
from on earth, remembered as one who has 
helped them and made their lives more beauti- 
ful, given to them the results of his own expe- 
riences. Every thoughtful man desires to be 
useful. There is no satisfying the deep sense 
of duty in us unless with the power we have 
we are conscious of usefulness to others. Every 
man and wo an and child has a chance for 
usefulness in the world in the relations which 
unite ustoone ano*her. With the power of the 
Gospel within our own souls every one can help 
others by example, by the outflow of c!aracter, 
by gifts - if those are appropriate and possible 
tous. Every one may give an influence—not 
great and signa! perhaps, but rea), beautiful 
and abiding— to aid others. And then we must 
have the assurance of a character which is fit- 
ted for immortal development -along lines of 
peace. When we enter the next life character 
there shall take sudden evolution. Death is the 
great crisis which brings character into exhibi- 
tion. There, as we pass into the next life, is the 
supreme crisis of haracter. vot for its change 
—for its exhibition and swift deve'opment. 
Then we want to have the soul free from allsin- 
ful passion. a love of divine things, aspiration 
after purity, desire to glorify God, the love of 
truth, the love of God. Every element of beauty 
in our character, shall come to its triumphant 
consummation. If one is conscious of a charac- 
ter—not perfect, Oh no—not perfected up to the 
measure of his own idea; but which has in it 
the germs of good to be developed along immor- 
tal lines in beauty and peace, death will have 
for him no terror. And then one mast havea 
consciousness of being so affiliated with God 
that he has the sure expectation of the vision of 
God. We sometimes have the vision of God on 
earth. Sometimes, standing under the starry 
sky in the warm’summer night and hearing the 
melodious songs of Nature and feeling the 
warm and balmy breath laden with the per- 
fume of flowers, we stand and feel God's pres- 
ence. Have you never stood thus and seen Ged 
in the universe? Sometimes we see him in the 
peace of one who is passing through great grief, 
but knows that God is near, is present and is 
hearing. We almost see his grace shining into 
the herrt. 

When we come to death, we want to have the 
sure expectation witbin us that we are to have 
this vision perfect, complete and everlasting. 
It is perfectly apparent that whatever has ten- 
ded to produce that will be a source of beauty 
and joyful remembrance. Whatever hag ten- 
ded to hinder that wil! be a source of pain. 

God takes no man's hand and puts it into his 
pocket against his will, but, if we doit, when we 
come to look back on life at that final hour, 
then we sball feel that we have exerted, to the 
extent of our power, the lareest influence for 
good that exists on earth. We have sent to 
others the Gospel into which God put his 
thought. and the Saviour put his life and the 
Holy Ghost his mighty power. We shall come 
through that nearest to the heart of (brist— 
not in song, not in sermon; nearest to his heart 
when we work for his cause and glorify his 
name by telling others of his love. I do not 
marvel that the missionary dies in victorious 
peace. 

So my friends, let us to-day do what God puts 
it into our hearts to do, and let us walk every 
day in the contemplation of the end when the 
vision will come, and let it be a joy to us every 
day and every hour so toserve God in our own 
lives, exerting a useful influence in others, gain- 
ing a character which will bear development, 
that when at last the end comes which is 
before every One. 


....-According to statistics publishedfin 
the Etudes Religieuses, the Jesuits at pres- 
ent laboring in the several missions pum- 
ber 2.377, of whom 1.323 are priests, 399 
teachers and 665 coadjutors. A college is 
shortly to be founded in the mission of 
Malabar for the Sorians, in which the boys 
will receive instruction in the intermediate 
and highest branches of study. 


.... The ‘‘Annario” of Cathulic Missions 
for 1888 states that there are 1.636 students 
in the various seminaries and schools under 
immediate dependence on the Pronavanda, 
not including studeuts in the colleges of 
the regular Orders. 

.... The whole Bible is now to be bad in 
Assamese. American Baptist missionaries 





have accomplished the task, 
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MEETING OF THE AMERICAN MIS- 
SIONARY ASSOCIATION. 





THE Forty-second Anniversary of the 
American Missionary Association, the or- 
gan of the Congregation? lists for Christian 
labor in the Southern States and among 
the Indians and Chines*, was held in the 
Union Congregational Church, Providence, 
R. I, on Tuesday, Wednesday and Thurs- 
day of last week, under the presidency of 
William M. Taylor, D.D. 

On Tuesday afternoon the reports of the 
Executive Committee and of the Treasurer 
were read. The following is an abstract of 
the former: 

SCHOOL WORK. 


The number of our schools is ninety-three; 
seventeen of these in the Southern States are 
Normal Schools, from which a large proportion 
of tne pupils go forth as teachers. It is com- 
puted that of the 15,000 Negro teachers in the 
South, instructing 800,000 pupils. 13,500 became 
teachers from missionary schools, and that a 
great army of more than 7,009 of these teachers 
received their education in the institutions of 
the American Missionary Association. These 
Norma! Schools are located in Wilmington, N. 
C., Charleston and Greenwood, S. C., Atlanta, 
Macon, Savannah, Thomasville and McIntosh, 
Ga., Mobile, Athens and Marion, Ala., Mem- 
phis, Jonesboro’, Grand View and Pleasant 
Hill, Tenn., Lexington and Williamsburg, Ky., 
to which must be added the large Normal and 
Industrial School at Santee Agency, Nebraska, 
the Oahe Industrial School and the Fort Ber- 
thold Industrial School, both in Dakota, and 
all three for the Indians, making altogether 
twenty. The Association provides also the en- 
tire teaching force of the Ramona Indian School 
at Santa Fé. New Mexico. To these Normal 
Schools we may add the six normal depart- 
ments in our colleges, with their superior nor- 
mal instruction. At Pleasant Hill. Tenn., an 
important center in our mountain work, we 
have now, in addition to the new church, a 
school building unequaled in that region. A 
second building for a dormitory and boarding 
ball is nearly completed. The Grand View 
Academy, inthe mountain region, has also in- 
creased its school accommodations; and the 
look forward is to a large institution with far- 
reaching influence in the valley of the Cumber- 
land and on the plateau. We have also reas- 
sumed, charge of a school at Beaufort, N.C. 
Providentially, and without our solicitation, a 
generous giver, of Brooklyn, N. Y., who had al- 
ready added to many large benevolences in the 
South the fine building known as Ballard Hal] 
a dthe excellent shop: for industrial training 
at Tougaloo, made a proffer of $11,500 to erect 
at Macon. Ga., a school building of brick, capa- 
ble of accommodating six hundred pupils. This 
surcessful sehool had grown until it had taken 
possession of the church building for school 
purposes. This noble gift, bestowed after a 
personal inspection on the part of Mr. Ballard, 
and upon personal conviction of its immediate 
necessity. could not be refused; and the sub- 
stantial and spacious building, with its fur- 
nishings, is now nearly ready for occupancy. 
Dorchester Academy, at McIntosh, Ga... isina 
rice region. remote frem civilization and educa- 
tional privileges, among thousands of Negro 
people. very ignorant and poor. It cannot re- 
ceive the pupils who beg for admission. We 
had decided to increase the capacity of this 
school, but are compelled to wait. At Green- 
wood. 8. C., the interests are so great and the 
appeals were so reasonable that it was voted 
to enlarge the facilities for the growing insti- 
tution; but at the last we could not do this, and 
the laborers there contipue their prayers and 
their Lopes. The Lincoln Normal Institute, at 
Marion. Ala., was established in the year 1868. 
In the year 1874 the State of Alabama asked to 
assume the school, which had wona good name, 
aad to increase its facilities for the education 
of the Negro. This wes done. Las* year the 
work was deserted by the state and came anew 
into our hands. At Lexington, Ky., our Nor- 
mal School has grown to such a degree that 
even the vestibules and hal!s of our insufficient 
building were crowded with eager pupils. 
Teachers were teaching and pupils were study- 
ing in conditions that none but missionary 
teachers would accept. For lack of room, in- 
d.strial training has heen impossible. The 
locality, meanwhile, has been surrounded by 
saloons, and houses that are worse. A benevo- 
lent lady who became acquainted with tnese 
facts offered $2,000 to purchase four acres of 
land for school and industrial purposes, and to 
give money sufficient for a new brick edifice 
with eight large school-rooms and all need- 
ful appointments and furnishings-the gift 
amounting to $15,060. The plans for Chandler 
School are in the hands of the builders. At 
Meridian, Miss.,a day school with an indus- 
trial department is ready for the opening, the 
building having been constructed during the 
montbhsof summer. For valuable aid in sym- 
pathy, counsel and influence in Meridian, we 
and the people to whom we are sent are greatly 
indebted to the Rev. Wm. Hayne Leavell, of 
Meridian. Whitney Hall, for the Indian boys 
at Santee Agencv, is another noble gift of large 
Christian faith for our Normal School in Ne- 
braska. These are the chief additions to our 
svstem of schools, tho there have been less 
marked enlargements in other piaces. The 
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ture and the mechanie arts offer fine advan. 


tages. The institution increases in Popular fa.. 


vor and is full of students. Atlanta Uni: 

in Georgia, under the temporary residency > 
Professor Francis, who was” an ps. 
preacher and pastor, has moved on in its 
course. Through the successful solicitation of 
Professor Bumstead, with our cordial and com, 
stant indorsement, sufficient Christian m, 
came into the treasury to meet the d 

caused by the withdrawal of $8,000 from the 
State of Georgia. ‘'he Association was able im 
its grants to share in this satisfactory. reser. 


‘At the last meeting of the trustees, 


Bumstead was elected President for the ensn. 
ing year, and Professor Chase. in view of 9 re- 
moval! to New Mexico, resigned the Professor. 
ship which he had ably held many years, 
Straight University, at New Orleans, } 
in the most influential city of the Southw 
draws its students from refined Creole homes 
and from the rude cabins of the remote pl 
tions. An interesting report gathered trom 
twenty-two of its students who taught schag 
during the summer vacation. tells us that they 
instructed 1,98 pupils in day schools and organ. 
ized thirteen Sunday-schools, in wich were 
taught 1,574 children. most of whom were abso. 
lutely unreached before. Tillotson Institute,at 
Austin, Texas, has invigorated its normal 
course and has inaugurated a hopefsl college 
preparatory department. The recipieat of » 
special gift, it was enabled to complete @ pew 
incustrial building, in which has begun a compe: 
of industrial training. It greatly needs a see- 
ond dormitory hall for young women. Touga. 
loo University. near Jackson, Miss., is an insti- 
tution of exceeding interest. It has a depart. 
ment of biblical instruction added to its course 
of study, in which students are prepared to 
preach the Gospel. Its indvstrial facilities are 
excellent, both for agricultural and mechanical 
training. The students can take the timber 
from the tree, and the iron in ‘the rough, and 
make wagons and carriages sufficiently good tw 
compete with the best makers in the state. 
The school in all of its parts is controlled by the: 
missionary spirit. The Rev. F. G. Woodworth, 
of Connecticut, last year assumed the Presi. 
dency. Fisk University, at Nashville, Teon., 
is one of the oldest and most complete of all our 
Southern colleges; and has no superior among 
all the institutions in the country devoted te 
the education of the Negro. Giving relatively 
less attention to the industries, it models itself 
after our Northern colleges. and emulates them 
in the rigor of its intellectual studies and inthe 
thoroughness with whéeh it seeks to make good 
teachers and preachers; educators in the larger 
way for therace. It hasalso a department of 
theology. 


Number schools...South [8..Indian..18.. % 


” instructors, ** 266... “ 5O.. 36 
a wane ** 9,896.. ‘* 680..10,4°6 
Theo. students, 8... “ 7.. “§ —.. 
Law ae ae ae m 73.. * — @& 
ia * 6.. “* ——,. @ 
Preparatory college 
students........... ~~ _. * 165 
Normal students... “  86.. “ 10.. 36 
Grammar grade 
otudenmés........... * Ties.. © 43.. 2,060 
Intermediate grade 
studente........... “ 2908.. * 18..a 
Primary pupils..... * S,838l..  * 419.. 4250 


We have, in addition, 17 Chinese schools on the 
Pacific Coast, with 39 teachers. 
CHURCH WORK. 
The statistics are as follows: 
Number chs.....South 15)..Indian 5.. 1% 


“ 


mission- ; 
aries : _. * 18.. 16 
*  ch.mem- 
bers... “ 8,065. ” 597... 845% 
Added duri’g the 
I ou iteccisbiiie * 937 * 35.. 92 
Added by profes- 
sion of faith... “ a. * 50.. 7% 
ScholarsinS.S.. ‘* 16,023.. “ 1,091..17,114 


Four new churches have been organized dur- 
ing the year. These are at Decatur, Ala.. Cross- 
ville, Deer Lodge and Pine Mountain, Tenn. A 
fine church edifice has also been erected in 
Tronaton, Ala., which is soon to be dedicated. 
The members have sacrificed nobly to secure it. 
The church at Meridian has united with the 
Association in the erection of a beautiful house 
of worship which, with the new school and the 
teachers’ home, will be ready in a few weeks 
for occupancy. The church at Knoxville has 
been enlarged and is practically new. It will 
soon be rededicated. The church at Pine 
Mountain is a year old; is already the center of 
four Sunday-schools, with an attendance of 415 
children, only 10 of whom had ever beenin & 
Sunday-school before. 

Revivals of religious interest have been re- 
ported from our churches in Washington, Wil- 
mington, Charleston, Talladega, Mobile, Ath- 
ens, Marion, Selma, Birmingham and New 
Orleans. Those of the churches which are side 
by side with our educational institutions are 
most hopeful; but wherever we have planted 
churches they stand forth to represent ‘he eth- 
ics of Christianity, the purity and truth of 
character which must be contained in a worthy 
discipleship. A large proportion of our pas 
tors are children of the A.M.A. Parsonages 
have been built for our churches in Mobile 
Ala,, andin Dallas, Texas, 
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Be MOUNTAIN WORK. 
‘This year has laid great emphasis on the fact 


" shat we have entered, in the Southern moun- 
; , a misssonary field of vast importance, 


sessing needs and uubounded hopefulness. 







We have in this region, where a few yearsago 


was nothing, two normal schools, two 


5 ademies, fiye common scheols and twenty 


churches. i 
Instead of twenty Congregational churches 


among them there is room for a thousand, and 
instead of nine Christian schools, if there were 
twenty-five normal schools, it would be only 
one toeach hundred thousand people; and if 
there were a hundred common schools, there 
would be one to each three or four counties for 
models. There should be one good college. 

Amid the success, joy and hopefulness of the 

*s work, came the affliction of the shooting 
of Prof. George Lawrence, while about his du- 
fiesinour school in Jellico, Tenn. It wis the 
work of a miserable creature whose brain was 
fired with whisky, an:! who was urged on by 
the saloon element as a retaliation for earnest 
temperance work. After long and anxious 
weeks of intense suffering, a brave fight 
against death proved successful, and we now 
hope that our missionary’s life is spared for 
many years of usefulness. Nearly a hundred 
men have been shot already in this one place, 
gad the place itself is not more than six years 
old. 

THE INDIANS. 

At the Santee Agency, Nebraska, our oldest 
mission station and school has had marked 
prosperity in its normal, theological and indus- 
trial departments, and, better than all, in a 
deep and wide-spread religious interest that 
has pervaded the school and the church. The 
new building, named Whitney Hall—from its 
giver—has been erected, affording accommoda- 
tions for twenty-two of the larger and more ad- 
yanced pupils, and furvishing rooms for the 
treasurer’s family. A liberal gift from Mrs. 
Henry Perkins, of Hartford, Conn., provides, 
for the present at least, for the running ex- 
penses of the Boys’ Hall. and, in appreciation of 
the gift and of the interest in the school which 
the gift implies, the building will hereafter be 
called Perkins Hall. 

At Oahe, Dakota, on the beautiful Peoria 
Bottom, both the school and church have pros- 
pered. The school is crowded to its utmost ca- 
pacity and a greater number of pupils has been 
granted in the contract with the Government. 
Anew building is urgently called for. 

One marked feature in the enlargement of the 
work has been the opening of two more Central 
Stations; one at Rosebud Agency, the other lo- 
cated at Fort Yates, near the junction of the 
Grand River with the Missouri. The new mis- 
sion house has been built, and by the aid of spe- 
cial gifts from benevolent friends at the East, a 
commodious building has been erected for a 
hospital. 

Apeculiar and very interesting feature of our 
Indian work is the out-stations, located remote 
from the Central Stations. These stations, 
numbering twenty-one, have been hindered 
and also enlarged during the past year. The 
hindrance came from the interference of the 
Government. In its well-intended zeal for the 
introduction of the English language, it sur- 
passed the limits which experience had fixed, 
by requiring that the vernaculer should not be 
taught, nor even spoken, in any Indiah school 
on the Reservation, including these mission 
stations, which were wholly sustained by benev- 
olent funds. Under this ruling, thirteen sta- 
tions were closed from September to January. 
But the remonstrances coming from almost 
every denomination of Christians in the land, 
induced the Government to modify its orders, 
and the schools have all been re-opened. 

Some new buildings have been erected on 
this part of the field—a new house for dwelling 
and school en the Grand River, and a cheap 
structure at the Cheyenne River Agency, in 
which religious services are held at the times 
for the disbursement of the rations, when large 
humbers of the Indians assemble and remain 
for many days. A new impulse has been given 
to this out-station work by contributions re- 
ceived at one of the missionary meetings in 
Northfield, Mass. Four new stations were pro- 
vided for at that time by the contribution of 
$400 for a building at each station, and $300 for 
the support of the teacher. One was the gift of 
Mr. Moody, another of Mr. Sankey. whose 
Names these two stations will bear. 


THE CHINESE. 

Of our thirty-nine workers reported, fourteen 
are Chinamen, who have been ccnverted in our 
schools. Two of these brethren were set apart 
last December as special evangelists, one going 
toour missions in Southern California, and the 
other to our more Northern missions. Subse- 
quently, another one entered the field. The in- 
tention was to give one month of service at 
each mission, and the gratifying experience 
has been that at no point has this one month 

en deemed sufficient. At the end of five 
months the harvest reported was forty souls 
brought to repentance. 

Taree new missions are upon our list this 
year—those at Los Angeles, San Buenaventura 
and Tucson. At Los Angeles no less than sev- 
enty-five pupils were enrolled the first month, 
and at all these places Christian Associations 
have been formed. 

WOMAN’S BUREAU. 


There are thirteen Woman's State Organiza- 
tions which co-operate with us in our mission- 
ary work, These are in Maine, Vermont, Con- 
necticut, New York, Alabama, Ohio, Illinois, 
Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, lowa, Kansas 
and South Dakota. Other states, also, not yet 
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organized, are assisting in definite lines, as Mas- 
sachusetts and New Hampshire. 


FINANCES. 

The receipts have been, $820,953.42, which with 
the balance on hand, September 50th, 1887, of 
$2,198.80, makes a total of $323,147.22. We have 
received in addition to this $1,000 for an En- 
dowment Fund. The total disbursements for 
the year have been $328,788.43. Debt balance 
$5,641.21. 

The year opened with the Association bereft 
of its honored President. We come to this new 
year happy in our choice of the Rev. Wm. M. 
Taylor, D.D., of New York, to fill this most im- 
portant position. In his acceptance we congrat- 
ulate the Association. Since the year began, 
the churches have missed the stirring appeals 
of our beloved Secretary Powell, who had the 
especial oversight and burden of the collecting 
fields. Such a life as that of James Powell is 
notcommon. His sudden departure—our great 
bereavement—made necessary the transfer of 
the Rev. C. J. Ryder from the field to the Dis- 
trict Secretaryship of the Eastern District in 
New England, who has brought with his energy 
and zeal such an experience and personal 
knowledge of the entire field, as to insure him 
the most hearty welcome and co-operation on 
the part of our pastors and churches. 

The Rev. F. E. Jenkins,a graduate of Wil- 
liams College and of Hurtford Theological Sem- 
inary, for some time earnestly engaged in our 
Southern work, has been appointed a field 
superintendent for personal examination and 
supervision of our churches and schools, and 
bas already entered upon his duties. 


On Tuesday evening an able sermon was 
preached by Arthur Little, D.D., of Chicago, 
followed by the Communion. 

On Wednesday morning Secretary Strieby 
read a paper on ‘‘ American Freedmen and 
African Colonization.’’ We quote the fol- 
lowing abstract: 


With a view of learning the results of experi- 
ence, I addressed letters to the Secretaries of 
all the larger societies in Europe and America 
doing missionary work in Africa. Myinquiries 
mainly centered around two points: first, the 
ability of the colored missionary as compared 
with the white, to endure the climate; and sec- 
ondly, his relative success as a missionary. 
The opinions given in those letters, as might be 
expected, are various, and the facts themselves. 
gathered from widely different sources, and re- 
lating to very different climates and local cir- 
cumstances, point to somewhat different con- 
clusions. 

The specific statements of these letters may 
be thus summed up: 

1. No society reports that the colored man is 
less healthy than the white; one or two socie- 
ties discern as yet no special difference; but the 
larger number say that he endures the climate 
much better than the white man. 

2. On the second point—the comparative suc- 
cess of colored missionaries—the testimony 
bears very decidedly, as a rule,and as yet against 
them; while a few and very favorable excep- 
tions indicate that the fault is with the indi- 
vidual and not with the race, and hold out the 
hope that time and better training will remove 
the difficulties. 

The more full account may be thus given: 
Some of the secieties charge a want of careful- 
ness, perhaps a want of integrity against the 
colored missionaries—that ‘* colored treasurers 
will not render accounts, teachers will not make 
reports, missionaries desire tocontrol, and they 
seldom are sufficiently respected, especially 
when of younger age,” Now, these are mani- 
festly the vices and infirmities of an immature 
and imperfectly cultured race. We must recol- 
lect that centuries of civilization and Christian 
influences are behind Europeans and Ameri- 
cans, while the native African, converted and 
trained in his own land, has behind him only 
the few years of his own life separating him 
from the densest degradation of heathenism; 
the African born and converted in the West 
Indies has been a freedman only since 1840; and 
the American Negro was, perhaps, himself a 
slave, and his race had the shackles struck 
from their bodies only in 1868, while the fetters 
of ignorance and vice still manacle the minds 
and hearts of the mass. 

There have been so.ae very successful colored 
missionaries in Africa. One Secretary refers 
toa missionary, born a slave in America and 
educated here, as ‘the most scholarly man in 
the whole mission.” Another society testifies, 
and our personal knowledge of the man referred 
to confirms the testimony, tc the remarkable 
success of one of its colored missionaries as “‘a 
business manager, a preacher and a teacher, 
showing himself fully equal to any emergency, 
and remarkable in his influence with the heads 
of the tribes, and his success in winning souis.” 
The testimony in regard to two others of its 
missionaries is almost equally emphatic. 

The Secretary of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church of America writes: ** All ordained men 
on our missienary staff in Africa, from the 
Bishop down, are coloredmen. I think we have 
concluded that, all things considered, except 
for the work of higher education, colored mis- 
sionaries are more available in that field than 
white.” He refers with gratification to the 
career of Bishop Ferguson, the only colored 
man who has a seat in the American House of 
Bishops, who was born in Ameriea, educated in 
the mission schools, and has risen through the 
positions of teacher, deacon, priest and reetor, 
until he was consecrated the Bishop of Cape 
Palmas in 1885, and has worthily filled all these 
positions. The Church Missionary Society of 
London refers to the remarkable career of 





Bishop Crowther, who was born in Africa, put 
on board a slave ship, rescued, and landed at 
Freetown, educated in Sierra Leone and in Eng- 
land, and at length entered his chosen field on 
the Niger, reduced the language of the people 
to writing, and preached the Gospel to them in 
their native tongue. In 1861, there were reported 
to be 1,500 converts as the result of his labors. 
He received the degree of D.D., from Oxford, 
England, and was consecrated in 1864 African 
Bishop of the Niger. This society also men- 
tions others, one as possessing “special educa- 
tional and linguistic powers”; another as a 
“pastor and evangelist with remarkable power 
and spiritual influence”; another as ‘a practi- 
cal organizer and administrator”; another as 
“very successful in educational work,” and it 
adds: ‘Many others have also shown consider- 
able power as educationists, pastors and evangel- 
ists.” 

From all these facts, the inferences are plain: 

1, That Negroes have succeeded in this work, 
and that those in America can be prepared for 
it. They can endure the climate, find ready 
access to the hearts of the people, and be emi- 
nently suceessful in preaching the Gospel. 

2. America owes it as a debt to them and to 
Africa that they be furnished with the means 
for this training. The guilt of man-stealing and 
of slavery can have no better atonement. 

8. The colored people of America should be 
aroused to this Providential call to this high 
mission in behalf their fatherland. 


Secretary Beard read a valuable paper on 
“The Hopefulness of Indian Missiens,”’ 
giving the successful history of Christian 
labor for the Indians for some years, their 
abandonment before the War, and the re- 
establishment and growth of missions after 
the Dakota Massacre in Minnesota. This 
was followed by a memorial service for 
Secretary Powell, conducted by S. Gilbert, 
D.D., Secretary Strieby and the Rev. G. H. 
Ide, and a report on Chinese work. 

On Wednesday afternoon District Secre- 
tary Ryder gave an address on ‘' Systematic 
Spending,” followed by reports and ad- 
dresses on the Indian Work and Education- 
al Work, and a telling address by Dr. 
Brand, of Oberlin, on “The Charch and 
the Color Line.’”’? Wednesday evening was 
devoted to very telling popular addresses 
by an Indian and three colored men en- 
gaged in work for their race in the South. 

On Thursday morning District Secretary 
Roy read a very effective paper, full of 
incidents, on ‘‘Our Indebtedness to the 
Negro during the War.’’ Several addresses 
on ‘‘Mountain Work’ followed, one of 
which, by J. R. Gillmore (Edmund Kirke), 
was full of touching and humorous sketches, 
After a report by Dr. Gregg, of Boston, on 
“Church Work,’ the Rev. W. Hayne 
Leavell, of Meridian, Miss., delivered an 
address in which he controverted some 
Northern notions of the hostility of the 
Southern States to the Negroes, and out- 
lined a plan for their religious education. 

On Thursday afternoon, after the report 
of the Committee on Finance, Secretary 
Strieby gave the audience the surprise of 
the whole meeting in announcing the gift 
of a little more than one million dollars to 
the Association by Daniel Hand, of Clinton, 
Conn. 

Tremendous applause followed the read- 
ing of this cheering announcewent, and it 
-was some time before Dr. Strieby could go 
on with his remarks. He continued by 
stating that Daviel Hand was born in 
Madison, Conn., in 1801, and is therefore, 
now eighty-seven years of age. He had 
spent most of his business life in the South, 
being engaged in trade in Augusta, Ga., 
and Charleston, S. C. He remained in 
business in the South until the War broke 
out, and then came North, because he was 
loyal to the country, and in the North he 
gave his attention to his securities, which 
were well invested avd productive. He 
almost immediately began planning—as he 
had no family—to devote the bulk of his 
property to the benefit of his fellow-men. 
He designed at first to give his property to 
some Northern institution, but his atten- 
tion was turned to the wants of the Negroes 
of the South, and as he knew their wants 
so well he decided to make them bis bene- 
ficiaries through the American Missionary. 
Association. He married a Miss Ward, of 
New York State, had six children, but bis 
whole family was removed by death fifty 
years ago. When asked why he had not 
remarried, he said that he had buried his 
wife so deep in his heart that he never 
had the desire to take another into that 
heart. With the exception of being some- 
what hard of hearing, he has the use of all 
his facultiesin a good state of preservation. 
He isaconstant reader of the New York 
Tribune, but never allows a Sunday paper 
in his house. He reads the New York 
Evangelist, The yng ay or gd and 
THE INDEPENDENT to keep posted on the 
state of the religious world, and the condi- 
tion of the nation at large. 

Mr. J. H Washburn, Chairman of the 
Executive Committee of the A. M. A., fol- 
lowed with a warning against allowing this 
gift todry up the sources of benevolence, 
after which, on motion of Samuel Holmes, 
Chairman of the Finance Committee, the 
following resolution was adopted: 

Resolved, That we recognize the ness of 
Almighty God in putting it into the heart of 
Mr. Daniel Hand to make the munificent gift 
of more than one million doliars for the edu- 
cationof the colored youth of the South under 
the supervision of the A.M. A. We rejoice in 


the flood of beneficent influence which will 
flow through all years from this noble source. 





We gratefully accept the trust put upon us, 
* 
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promising to use itasa stimulus for the in- 
creased activity on the part of the Christian 
Church, and we offer our ee to the Di- 
vine Father that he may abun tly bless the 
remaining eure of our honored friend with 
the grace of his spirit and the joy that follows 
the accomplishment of the desire of a heart 


burdened with the love of our suffering and 
ignorant fellow.men.” > 


The old officers were then re-elected, and 
a full meeting was held of the Woman’s 
Bureau. Inthe evening the closing serv- 
ices were held, with addresses by Drs, 
Taylor, Behrends and Mears, 








Che Sunday-schosl. 


LESSON FOR NOVEMBER llth. 
CALEB'S INHERITANCE.—Josava Xxrv, 5-15. 


NotTEs.—‘' Divided the ltand.’’—Several 
chapters of Joshua are devoted to the his- 
tory of this division by lot. “In Gil- 
gal.””— Where the Israelites first made their 
camp across Jordan, had set up stones and 
established a holy place, and kept the ark 
until it went to Shiloh. “The Keniz- 
zite.”—It is not at all likely that Caleb got 
this name from his brother Kenaz, whom 
some try to make out to have been his an- 
cestor. Kenaz is mentioned in the phrase 
“Othniel, son of Kenaz, Caleb’s younger 
brother.”” There can be little question that 
he was descended by intermarriage with a 
family of the Idumean tribe of Kenizzites. 
——* Forty years old was I.”—That was 
two years after leaving Egypt. ** Ka- 
desh-barnea.”’—Animportant station in the 
desert south of Judea, identified lately by 
Dr. H. C. Trumbull. ** Moses sware on 
that day.’’—The fact is not elsewhere re- 
corded. It is not certain that the twelve 
spies went toge*her. They would have been 
likely to separate, and Caleb may have had 
the task assigned to him of spying out this 
special region. “Forty and “five 
years.’’—This allows seven years for the 
conquest of Canaan,- “This moun- 
tain.’”’—Not a single hill, but a mountain 
region. It was the chalky hills south of 
Hebron and would now require irrigation. 
-* Anakim”’—Nothivog is known of 
this race of giants beyond what is in the 
Scriptures. It must be remembered that 
the Jews were not a large race,and a 
branch of a much larger race had probably 
settled there. “* He gave Hebron unto 
Caleb.’’—W hether this was before or after 
this region had been given by lot to Judah 
is not clear. Caleb doubtless represented 
a large part of the tribe of which he was 
head.———‘“‘ Unto this day.”’—Ilt is not 
known how late the book of Joshua was 
written. “* Kiriath-arba.”—That is, 
City of Arba. Arba was the chief of the 
Anakim tribe. 

Instruction.—From the beginning those 
not of Israelite birth had part in the prom- 
ises. Moses himself wedded a foreigner. 
Caleb had a Kenizzite ancestor. David, 
andso our Lord,was descended from a Moab- 
ite. These were promises of a time when 
there should be no.Jew or Gentile in relig- 
ion. 

God’s promises keep forever, just as 
Moses’ promise kept for forty-five years. 
All these years Caleb held it fast, and 
claimed it at the right time. 

Caleb’s virtue was manly courage. Itisa 
good part of all true religion. Cowardice is 
condemned by the whole Bible. ‘‘ Bestrong 
and ef good courage”’ is repeated very fre- 
quently. It is couragethat makes martyrs. 
Cowardice is the chief cause of falsehood. 
A man lies because he is afraid to tell the 
truth. 

The meek inherit the earth; but so do the 
brave. A brave soldier not only deserves 
praise, but he wins success, as did Grant. 

Caleb did well to take with him the chief 
men of Judah. He was something of a 
statesman. He knew enough to go with 
the favor of his people. 

A vigorous old age is preserved by activ- 
ity. One who settles down to sloth rusts 
out. A man should not retire from his 
business unless he does something else to 
occupy his time fully. 

A brave man is no boaster. Caleb did not 
say that he would drive out the Anakim, 
but that “it may be that the Lord will be 
with me and I will drive them out.” He 
did not doubt it at all, but he spoke only 
hopefully, not boastfully. 

Caleb trusted God’s help. He had learnéd 
that nothing could be done without it, and 
everything with it. 

The best courage is that which Caleb had, 
founded on trustin God. It is the only in- 
vincible courage. ; 

We must earn our inheritances. What 
we get from our parents is of no credit to 
us if we do not prove our right to it by our 
character. The last mansion above will 
only come if, like Caleh and Paul, we have 
fought a good fight, 
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Didlical Research. 


As recently indicated in this column 
the sacred-tree of the Assyrians, together 
with the fruit it is represented as bearing, 
is not yet altogether a matter for certainty. 
Until quite recently the sacred-tree of the 
Egyptians has been in like manner a mat- 
ter of uncertainty, but now at length has 
been positively determined. On the Egyp- 
tian monuments it is known as the persea- 
tree, and is seen as far back, at least, as the 
nineteenth dynasty, where on the apotheosis 
of Rameses the Great the gods are engaged 
in penciling his name on the fruits of this 
Tree of Life, and more often in the later dy- 
nasties the goddess Hathor, to whom this 
sacred-tree was consecrated, is depicted ris- 
ing out of the summit or upper branches, 
and pouring from her hend the Water of 
Life upon a deceased person. However, 
scientifically its character and species could 
not be decided from the sculptures or draw- 
ings. Strabo, indeed, had said: 

“The persea grows in Egypt andin Ethiopia; 
it is a lofty tree, and its fruit is large and 
sweet.” 

And Diodorus Siculus: 

“Here, also, several kinds of trees flourish, 
among which one may mention the persica-tree, 
whose fruits are remarkable for their sweet 
flavor; this tree was imported from Ethiopia 
by the Persians at the period when Cambyses 
was master of the country.” 











Among the remains of funeral repasis 
found at Deir el-Bahari were detected what 
were evidently the fruits of the persea-tree 
of the monuments, together with its leaves 
and flowers, both of the latter also encoun- 
tered woven in with the foliave of crowns 
and garlands. M. Maspero intrusted the 
analysis of these precious materials to Dr. 
Schweinfurth, the well-known traveler and 
naturalist of tropical Africa, who at once 
recognized them as specimens of an old ac- 
quaintance in Abyssinia and Central Africa 
where it is native and abundant. The plant 
is a species of Mimusops, belonging to the 
natural order Sapotacee. having a milky 
juice, and bearing a reddish fleshy fruit, 
ulpy throughout (a bacea), and delicious- 
aweet. It is closely related to the sappo- 
ditia plum, the star-apple,the marmalade, 
the medlar, of other tropical countries. 
Diodorus, of course, was mistaken in sup- 
posing the persea was first brought down 
the Nile by the Persians, but both he and 
Strabo were correct in saying that it was 
derived fromthe SQ dan, It was cultivated 
by the Egyptians, who, on account ofits ex- 
ceptional and estimable qualities, intro- 
duced it into their theosophy. 


.... Leaning upon what contemporary He- 
brew literature telJs us respecting the re- 
ligious garb of the Jews, Professor Stapfer 
endeavors to picture to himself what sort 
of dress Christ habitually wore. 


* He had neither the fine linen nor the sump- 
tuous raiment of those who livein kings’ houses: 
neither had he a long, flowing robe like the 
scribes and Pharisees. Upon his head he must 
always have worn the turban, the national 


head-gear, used alike by rich and poor. Paint- 
ers make a mistake when they represent Christ 
hare-headed. Everyone wore the head covered. 
The turhan he wore was probably white: it was 
fastened under the chin bv acord, and at the 
side fell down to the shoulders and over the 
tunic. Under his turban he wore his hair 
rather leng,and his beard uncut. His tunic 
(verév). the underneath vesture, was of one 
piece without seam: it was therefore of some 
valne. and bad prohablv heen given him bv one 
ot those women who ‘ ministered to bim of their 
eubstance.’ Over this he wore the _ talith 
(ludriw), loose and flowing; this mantle was 
not white, for we are told it became white dnr- 
ing the transficuration—then it was not so he- 
fore. It was not red, for that was only the 
military color: it is possible that it was blue, 
for blue was then vervcommon; or it mav have 
been simply white with brown stripes. In any 
case. Jesus had at the fonr corners of this man- 
tle, the tsitsith (xpdarcia) ‘tufts.’ the blue or 
white frinees placed at the four corners as 
commanded by law (Numb. xv. 87, 38; Deut. 
xxii, 12). He wore sandals on his feet, as we 
learn from John the Bantist; and when he was 
traveling. going from place to place. he doubt- 
leas wore a girdle round the loins and carried a 
stick in his hand. His apostles accompanied 
him wearing the same rarb. At a little distance 
came some women: ‘ Marv, that was_ called 
Magdalene: Joanna the wife of “huza, Herod’s 
steward: Susanna, and many others.” 


....-Hitherto the only concordance of the 
Greek Scriptures has been that of Trom- 
minus, in two volumes folio, which of late 
years has not been obtainable except ata 
very high price. But now anew one has 
been issued by the Bagsters,in handier 
form, and imoroved hy various readings. 
The foundation is the Vatican text. to 
which are added the variations of the Sinia 
tic and Ephraemic codices. But the Apoc- 
ryvta is left out, and proper names are 
omitted, together with pronouns. preposi- 
tions, etc. An attempt. however, has heen 
made to classify the words %eéc, xbpto¢ under 
their Hebrew eqnivalents. The work, as 
far as it. coes. will prove a valuable addition 
to any library of textual helps. 


twaed A suggestion comes from a practical 
brewer. Mr. James Death, in his little book 
entitled ‘‘The Beer of the Bible,” to read 
the sxw of Exodus xii, 15, not as at pres 
ent seor, “leaven.”’ but as shear, “a 
remainder” of dough left over or put by to 
serve as a ferment or yeast for the next 
batch of leavened bread. Suiting custom so 
well, it is worthy of consideration etymo- 
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ther notice.) 


DR. HUMPHREY’S SACRED HIS- 
TORY.* 


THE reputation of Dr. Edward Porter 
Humphrey rests mainly upon his excel- 
lence as a pulpit orator. In a State where 
eloquence is much affected, his style of 
preaching was considered one of remark- 
able beauty and power. Hedisplayed his 
qualities of popular address first as pas- 
tor of the Second Presbyterian Church iu 
Louisville, Ky., and last as pastor of the 
College Street Church in the same city. 
But between these two pastorates, during 
some years he held the position of pro- 
fessor of Church History in the Theolog- 
ical Seminary at Danville. Here, as one 
of his successors testifies, ‘* his fine schol- 
arship, his pulpit power, his graceful dic- 
tion, his manifest piety, his winning 
manners and unrivaled skill in imparting 
knowledge, made him the ideal instruc- 
tor, to whose influence the minds and 
hearts of the students turned as the clay 
to the seal.” 

The volume published since his death 
at the solicitation of many friends and 
pupils is said to contain some of the best 
fruits of Dr. Humphrey’s thinking. 
Doubtless it covers a portion of the 
ground of his lectures in the Seminary; 
but certainly not all, for the range of its 
subjects extends only from Eden to Sinai, 
and it is, therefore, merely a fragment of 
Sacred History. But in treating of the 
topics which fall within this range, his 
sons, in the preface to the volume, ex- 
press the conviction that their father’s 
method will bring welcome assistance to 
all ministers who are seeking to broaden 
and deepen their comprehension of divine 
truth, a surprising number of fresh sug- 
gestions of kindling and enriching thought 
to all careful students of the Bible, and 
clear away the mists from the vision of 
many serious and candid doubters, etc. 

To what extent these anticipations will 
be fulfilled we do not undertake to judge, 
but we fear to no great length outside 
that particular school of thought and 
theology to which its author belonged. 
Instead of ‘‘Sacred History” its title 
should be rather a Treatise on the Early 
Covenants—for almost everything that 
happened in those primal times is referred 
to a covenant of some sort. either the 
Covenant of Works with Adam in Eden, 
or after the Fall the Covenant of Grace 
with Jesus Christ, or the Covenant of 
Forbearance with Noah, or the Covenant 
of Circumcision with Abraham, including 
their several stages, articles, revelations, 
theophanies, promises, seals, heirs and 
perpetuity. In fact, a simple-minded 
reader could never imagine from the 
Word of God itself that these covenants 
were so far-reaching and vicarious. The 
impression one naturally gets from the 
Bible in respect to the term ‘‘ covenant ” is 
that of an assurance or pledge, especially 
in the case of Noah after the Flood and 
in the heavenly bow; but, according to 
this exposition and others of the same 
tenor, it seems that in the first, second 
and fourth cases, the actor of the second 
part formally and actively entered into 
a compact, involving every human being 
down to the end of time, for, in regard 
to the first covenant, Dr. Humphrey 
teaches that the whole race was in the 
loins of Adam, who therefore was compe- 
tent as their sole representative to enter 
into that agreement with God for himself 
and for them; in regard to the second cov- 
enant he intimates that Adam was the 
head and factor of his descendants; and, 
in regard to the fourth covenant, he con- 
siders Abraham to be the father of be- 
lievers in all ages sharing in its terms. 
Apparently, Dr. Humphrey has gone 
through the first two or three books of 
the Bible interpreting them in the light 
of the Westminster Confession. 

Agreeably to Dr. Humphrey’s style of 
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delivery, the character of these lectures 
is rhetorical rather than scholarly. An 
illustration may be taken at random. 

“When John the Baptist, the last of the 
Old Testament prophets, saw the Lord 
Jesus, he exclaimed, ‘ Behold the Lamb of 
God, which taketh away the sin of the 
world!’ The frankincense-tree, solicited by 
sunshine and shower, distilled the savory 
gum from root and bough and leaf and 
flower, and at last brought its whole life, 
in its aromatic gift, to the altar. In like 
manner, salvation by the cross of Christ 
had been slowly educed from the first Gos- 
pel by the unfolding purpose of God run- 
ning through all the ages” (page 178). 

Indeed, it 1s only too evident through- 
out the book that its author deals with 
nothing as an original investigator, but 
takes his critical results as well as his his- 
torical and archeological facts at third or 
even fourth hand. This is seen, also, in 
his leaning upon Geikie’s ‘‘ Hours ‘with 
the Bible,” Coleman’s ‘‘ Historical Atlas,” 
Blackie’s ‘‘Biblical History,” Farrar’s 
‘Families of Speech,” Clarke’s ‘Ten 
Religions,” Rawlinson’s ‘‘ Origin of Na- 
tions,” Hengstenberg’s ‘‘ Kingdom of 
God,” Kurtz's *‘Old Covenant,” such com- 
mentaries as Kalisch, Candlish, and 
Lange on ‘‘ Genesis,” and such encyclo- 
pedias as McClintock and Strong's, with 
occasionally a reference to the “‘ Britanni- 
ca”—and on other systematic works, as his 
authorities. It is easy to see that very 
little, either independent or new, or of 
much value, can spring from a reworking 
of such soil. If is also just as easy to see 
that Dr. Humphrey must inevitably 
revive some things that are obsolete and 
in other directions be led astray; and we 
are not surprised to find him defining the 
name Benjamin as “son of happiness,” 
equivalent to felix, when the loss of 
Rachel certainly could not have made 
Jacob happy so as to prompt him to give 
his last son an appellation the very re- 
verse of its mother’s, Ben-oni—‘‘ son of my 
sorrew”; or explaining Joseph’s Egyptian 
title Zaphnath—paaneah to mean “ sup- 
port of life,” without regard to Brugsch’s 
later rendering ‘‘Governor of the nome of 
the Place of Life”: or telling us that 
Pharaoh signifies ‘‘the sun,” when its 
signs are now universally understood as 
reading ‘‘the Great House,” analogous to 
the Turkish ‘‘Sublime Porte.” 

At the same time perhaps we should 
expect him to take the position he does in 
regard to the text of the Holy Scriptures 
as it has come down to us: 

‘The record exists in its integrity. No 

canonical book has been lost out of the vol- 
ume, nor is any one of them mutilated or 
interpolated or otherwise corrupted. We 
have them as they came from the pen of 
their writers; we have them all. By the 
care and providence of God they have been 
kept pure in all ages, and are, therefore, 
authentical ; and, further still, the record 
is sufficient and complete unto all the pur- 
poses of a veritable bistory of redemption. 
... No error, no discrepancy, mars the 
record "’ (p. 3). 
It is a mystery how any friend of the 
truth can take such a stand as this. The 
Bible suffers more thereby than from an 
honest admission as to mistakes in tran- 
scription, later glosses, and some discrep- 
ancies in numbers, particularly in those 
pertaining to the reigns of kings in Judah 
and in Israel after the death of Solomon. 
Most of the faults found by Bishop Co- 
lenso were, and much of modern adverse 
criticism is still, based on these inaccura- 
cies or additions to our present text; and 
the true answer to all such cavilings is 
that they formed no part of the original 
and inspired text. Dr. Humphrey's way 
of avoiding difficulties is of no credit to 
him or to any other writer on sacred his- 
tory, and, withal, it will serve in no de- 
gree to clear away the mists from the 
vision of doubters, but the rather to 
thicken them. In the preface Dr. Hum- 
phrey is commended asa pupil of Moses 
Stuart, whose impress is said to be legible 
in all his work. Quite the contrary ; for 
on this point Professor Stuart taught as 
follows: 

“There is surely nothing short of a per- 
petual miracle which could have prevented 
some mistakes. Butis there any evidence 
of such a miracle? I know of no satisfac- 
tory evidence... . 

“The grouad taken by most of the older 
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Protestant writers in regard to ais Pha 
bility of the sacred text has been 


be altogether untemable. Facts cont: 
their theory, and there is no arguing again, 
facts. ... : 
“‘ We freely yield our assent to the alle. 
tion that in our present copies of Seri 
tures there are some dtocsopaliiead a oe 
different portions of them which no learn. * 


ing or ingenuity can reconcile,’’—«« Old Teg. be 


tament Canon,”’ pp. 178, 179. 

It would not be strange if such a dj 
sition to avoid trouble by gainsaying it 
should lead Dr. 
other errors of statement. We are g 
any one at all acquainted with the Bible 
and ancient history will perceive at sight 
something wrong in the following Propo. é 
sition : 
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‘‘Sabism was introduced very early into: 
Chaldza. There is reason to believe that 
before Abraham left his native coups 
Sargon had established a complete system 
of idolatry, with its hierarchy of priests.” 
However, the _ well-known 
king, Sargon, reigned from B.c. 722 to'05, 
and was thus contemporary with 
Hezekiah of Judah and King Hoshea of 
Israel. An early Babylonian king, Sar. 
gina, sometimes styled Sargon I, flour. 
ished not far from B.c. 1550, but stil] 
not less than four centuries short of 
Abram’s home-life at Ur of the Chaldees, 
Again, a singular misapprehension under. 
lies Dr. Humphrey’s words: 

** About thirty-eight years later the Isra- 
elites were encamped on the plain of Moab, 
almost within sight of the land of Canaan, 
They were visited by the heathen Balaam” 
(page 268). 

Evidently the writer of these words un- 
derstood by the * plain” the elevated 
plateau of Moab; but the lower eastern 
Jordan plain is meant, itself a portion of 
theland of Canaan, and in full sight of 
the western side of the river. Moreover, 
Balaam did not visit Israel, but looked 
down upon its camp, from the hightsof 
Moab and at a considerable distance, Also 
he says, the government of Egypt in the 
time of Joseph undertook one of the great- 
est public works on earth—the artificial 
sea of Moeris—as an effectual means of 
preventing the recurrence of famine (p. 
384). But, as every student of Egyptian 
history is informed, the artificial lake of 
Meeris was the achievement of King 
Amenemhat III, of the twelfth dynasty, 
who lived not less than five hundred years 
prior to the Pharaoh of Jos2ph. 

As may be guessed from what has thus 
been pointed out, Dr. Humphrey deals 
less easily with events than comments, 
and his work is properly a theological 
analysis and interpretation of the earlier 
books in the Pentateuch. In most of his 
explanatory amplification, illustration, 
comparison and construction, he is dis- 
creet and instructive. We regard bis 
views upon the Church and the Children, 
Baptism as a Substitute for Circumcision, 
the Jehovah-Angel, his defense of Joseph 
in Egypt, and his chapter on the Sinsof 
the Patriarchs, as exceptionally excellent 
and worthy of wide as well as thoughtful 
consideration. Indeed, the whole of the 
review will aid toa fuller insight of di- 
vine truth any oue who desires the help of 
an expansion of the subject rather than 
argument or contention. Beyond a ques 
tion, the sons of Dr. Humphrey, who is 
sue the volume, are right in believing 
that 

“Tt will refresh and confirm and gladden 
the choicest hopes, personal and evangeli’ 
cal, of all those devout readers who regard 
themselves and all believing souls, the 
world over, as inheritors of ‘ the covenants 
and the promises,’ and who, in these days, 
are‘ waiting for the manifestation of the 
Sons of God.’ ”’ 
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MAGAZINE NOTES. 


THE month’s Scribner’s contains the ar- 
ticle by the late General Sheridan “From 
Gravelotte to Sédan,” illustrated by Kruell, 
with a fine portrait. The typical railroad 
mau who “runs on the road” is described by 
B. B. Adams, Jr., in his article on “The 
Every Day Life of Railroad Men,” and 
brakemen, conductors, station agents and 
baggage-masters will find in this article an 
accurate account of their hardships and 
pleasures. A. B. Frost has illustrated it 
with eighteen drawings. 

The November number of 
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will centain a complete new 
Edgar Fawcett, entitled, “Miriam 
” as the special interest of the 
« This periodical has an excellent 
ps of contributors. 
Jo starting out on the new volume, the 
sty-seventh, The Century begins this 
snth a new serial story, ““The Romance of 
.” by Mrs. Mary Hartwell Cather- 
, an American lady, resident in the 





| West, and familiar with Canadian life and 


adian localities, with which the story is 
gssociated in a notable historical connec- 


PE sno Atlantic for November, the eighth 
gad pinth chapters of Prof. Arthur Hardy’s 
novel, “Passe Rose”’ appear. “Studies of 
ry Life; Black-Listing at Fall River,” 
L. B. C. Wyman, Prof. John Fiske’s 
agveof Independence,” and “Economy in 
Work,’’ by John Trowbridge, are 
gmong the more solid articles. 

qkefroutispiece uf the Magazine of Art 
for November is an etching by James D. 
Smillie after a painting *‘ Horse Market in 
Gairo,”” by the American painter of Oriental 
genes, Frederick A. Bridgeman. The open- 
jg paper is by Frederick Wedmore and 
discusses the merits of John Sell Cotman, 
goglish contemporary of J. W. M. Tur- 
per, whose water colors are just now finding 

: appreciation among his countrymen. 

Inthe November Harper’s we find a story 
by Miss Constance Fenimore Woolson, 
+The Pink Villa”; Theodore Child’s inter- 
esting paper on the ‘* Museum of the His- 
tory of Paris’’; and a charming and useful 
paper ‘“Invalidism asa Fine Art,” by A. 
B Ward. The leading illustrated article 
is “The Lower St. Lawrence,” by C. H. 
Farnbam. 

The November number of the Catholic 
World has two articles on scientific sub- 
jects of great interest. Mr. Wi. Seton, in 
his paper on the “‘ Physiology of the Sea,” 
embodies the most recent results of those 
sientists who have devoted themselves to 
the study of deep-sea flora and fauna. 
“Our Little Enemies” is written in Mr. 
John A. Mooney’s happiest vein, and is not 
oly instructive but suggestive as well. 
The results thus far achieved by the stu- 
dent of bacteria may well make the ques- 
tion pertinent, Are we on the eve of a revo- 
lution in medical science ? 
dacy M. J. Garnett opens the Woman’s 
World in a paper on “The Fallacy of the 
Equality of Women,” in which she vigor- 
ously attacks Mrs. M’Laren’s paper printed 
in the same magazine. “A Pompeian 
lady” is the subject of a paper by Edith 
Marget, which is followed by an exhaustive 
aticle on ‘‘Elementary School-teaching as a 
Profession,” from the pen of Miss Edith 


> Simcox. 
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Iv Lucia T. Ames’s Great Thoughts 
for Little Thinkers we have an attempt 
f cover the entire history of our 
globe, physical as well as social, political 
and religious, with a narrative that shall 
conform to accepted facts as far as it 
g0es and be within the comprehension of 
very young children. In general the au- 
thor succeeds. She gets rapidly threugh 
the scientific theories and assumptions 
Mgarding the creation and evolution 
of the globe and the prehistoric periods, 
She recognizes the action of God as Creator 
aad Providential Ruler. She follows the 
Biblical narrative and the Jewish history 
tlosgly, but with a careful excision of 
‘erything like a recognition of a super- 
Ratural or miraculous agency in the history 
of Israel. Her readers are expressly 
Warned tu remember “that whenever 
Bible writers speak of God’s voice or of his 
‘aying anything to them, it was, probably, 
timply the spirit of God speaking through 
their own minds.” There isno recognition, 
for example, of the divine legation of 
Moses in any higher sense than this. Apart 
fom this continuous and unbroken string 
of comment to interpret the history down 
tharett- alistic basis, the author's way of 

r 1e history before her young read- 
good, The same method is ap- 
1e history of our Lord. He is 
in reverential terms, but every 
$8 suoernatural origin, nature 

s obliterated. The narrative is 
rt just before the crucifixion, 
den interruption leaves without 
Jexplanation many events and 

ar Lord’s life which are not 

the volume. The whole ac- 
ihe resurrection is omitted. 
tsion on the way to Damascus 
much the same style, and the 

story generally is left like a 

with no steam in it. (G. P. 

is ) 
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«urs Ago is a large book pro- 
ed, which has grown out of 


a paper contributed by Walter Besant to The 
Graphic atthe suggestion of the editor, on 
the comparison of social life in London -as 
now existing with what it was in 1837 at the 
opening of the present reign. The volume 
has been expanded into the proportions of 
a good-sized octavo as part of the jubilee 
literature drawn out by the fiftieth anni- 
versary of the Coronation of Victoria. The 
subject is treated, of course, in a style for 
the people. There are sketches of progress 
in it. Contrasts between now and then are 
dwelt on, but, above all, the author has laid 
himself out to produce a picture of London 
life, manners and society as they stood at 
the accesion of Victoria. The tone of the 
book is decidedly optimistic. The author 
records substantial gains all along the line. 
He asserts, for example, that the churches 
of London are more numerous as compared 
with the increased population, and that 
they are fuller; that of the working people, 
one in nine orten now attend church, while 
at that time the entire working population 
was brutally infidel. He asserts that !oy- 
alty to the Crown, which died out in Bng- 
land under James II and was wholly in 
abeyance under the Georges and William 
1V, has revived under Victoria, and is now 
a dominant and genuine sentiment of the 
people. The dark shades of London life re- 
main dark enough, but they were many 
shades darker fifty years ago, and, on the 
whole, there is no more encouraging piece 
of reading for those who doubt the efficien- 
cy and permanence of reform than the story 
Mr. Besant has undertaken to tell—com- 
monplace thoit isin some of its features. 
(Harper & Brothers.) 


...-The pelitical publications cf the 
Messrs. G. P. Putnam’s Sons have received 
a notable addition in the new edition of 
The Federalist: A Commentary on the 
Constitution of the United States, being a 
Collection of Essays Written in Support 
f the Constitution Agreed upon Septem- 
ber 17th, 1787, by the Federal Convention. 
This edition is reprinted from the original 
text as it came from Alexander Hamilton, 
John Jay and James Madison and edited by 
Henry Cabot Lodge, with an exhaustive 
critical introduction on the authorship of 
the several papers which compose the 
“ Federalist.”’ on the bibliography of the 
‘*Federalist”’ and on the Text. The pres- 
ent is the Twenty-fifth edition of this great 
exposition of the government under which 
we are living with no considerable changes 
inits original provisions. Of the changes 
that have been made those which relatetothe 
mode of electing the Presidents and Vice- 
Presidents were drawn by Hamilton himself 
and these which were brought about by 
the late War were, after all, not changes so 
much as developments of the Constitution 
on the line of its own principles. The value 
of the present edition, apart from the intro- 
ductory papers which are remarkably well 
done, lies in the pains taken to reproduce 
the original text, which in the case of a 
publication which so radically affected the 
formation of the Federal Government should 
be given exactly as it was published. We 
are very much surprised to read from Mr. 
Lodge’s pen such a sentence as this: ‘‘ The 
best that can be done is to present the plain 
facts and all the arguments as simply and 
clearly as possible and then leaveevery one 
to draw their own conclusions to suit 
themselves.” 


... In Professor C. C. Everett’s volume on 
Poetry Comedy and Duty, we have a 
series of thoughtful essays which are 
designed to present,a harmonizing view of 
the higher life of man, and to show how 
the poetic, the comic and the moral elements 
combine init. The author makes his way 
toward his conclusion through a careful 
study of therudimentary conceptions of 
poetry, of the comic, and of duty, We cannot 
at all accept the conclusions of the chapter 
on the new ethics tho the discussion is both 
interesting and suggestive. The earlier 
chapters on Poetry and the Sense of the 
Ludicrous are full of acute observations? 
solid conclusions, and delightful criticism, 
all given to the reader in a finished English 
style whose charm is unfailing. (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. $1.50). The same pub- 
lishers give us a bandy volume of Books 
and Men by Agnes Repplier, a collection 
of essays by this brilliant writer, who has 
secured for herself an established place in 
recent magazine literature. The papers 
contained in this collection are ‘‘ Children 
Past and Present,” “On the Benefits of 
Superstition,” ‘‘What Children Read,” 
‘The Decay of Sentiment,” ‘‘ Curiosities of 
Criticism,” ‘“‘Some Aspects of Pessimism ”’ 
and ‘‘The Cavalier,’”’ a review of Morris’s 
‘** Vindication of Claverhouse.”’ 








.-.-The Rev. T. Harrison, A.M., D.D., 
has compiled a volume of Three Hundred 


Testimonies in Favor of Religion and the 
Bible. The basis of the volume is a series 
of lectures delivered to the students of 
the literary institution over which he 
presided, and its design was. to meet 
the superficial and loud-mouthed infi- 
del assumption of the times with a calm re- 
view of the real state of public opinion on 
the great questions of religion. Dr. Harrison 
has collected an immense mass of evidence 
from distinguished men and women of all 
classes. He has paid particular atiention to 
the scientific authorities, as so large a part of 
the anti-Christian argumentation isassumed 
to be derived from this source. Astrono- 
mers, geologists and ehemists, for example, 
take a prominent place among the witnesses 
introduced inthe volume. (Robert Clarke 
& Co,: Cincinnati.) The Baptism of 
Fire; and Other Sermons is a collection 
which makes ahigh impression of the au- 
thor, the Rev. J. Wesley Johnston, of the 
Pacific Avenue Methodist Episcopal 
Church, Jersey City, as a preacher. The 
sermons are thoughtful, refined and elo- 
quent, They aboundin pungent passages 
and apt illustrations and allusions. Their 
tene is earnest, spiritual and winning. 
(William Briggs: Toronto.) 





....We have had occasion to notice for 
excellence in their field the historical and 
literary usefulness the several ‘“ Half Hour 
Series’ selected and arranged by Charles 
Morris, aud published by the Lippincotts, 
Philadelphia. They consist of three dis- 
tinct series—Half Hours with American 
History, Half-Hours with American 
Authors, and Half-Hours with the Best 
Foreign Authors, The last, in a series of 
four volumes, is, as we understand it, a 
new edition of ‘‘ Half-Hours with the Best 
Authors.”’ It is, at all events, an excellent 
handy library of choice extracts from the 
best work of foreign, non-English authors, 
presented in existing translations, which 
commended themselves to Mr. Morris as the 
best. There are no examples in the series 
from English authors. The extracts are ac- 
companied with brief critical and biographic 
notes, and are in general workmanship and 
plano so entirely of a piece with Mr. Morris’s 
well-known work as to require no further 
notice. Vol. lis devoted to extracts from 
Greek and Latin literature; Vol. If to Ger- 
man; Vol. IIf to French, and Vol. IV to 
Italian, Spanish, etc., insluding some ex- 
amples of Russian. (J. B. Lippincott Co. 
Cloth, $6.00.) 


.. .By reducing the margins and cutting 
duwn the other expensive features of the 
large paper edition of A Collection of 
Thackeray’s Letters; 1847-1855, the Scrib- 
ners have been enabled to bring out this 
fascinating series in a well-made and well- 
printed 32mo volume at the moderate price 
of $1.25.+—-—Under the nom de plume of 
‘Pilgrim ’’ the Rev. Joseph E. Roy, D.D., 
has made himself familiar to the readers of 
the Congregationalist, the Advance, THE 
INDEPENDENT, and perhaps other religious 
journals. His letters have been published 
in these journals with more or less regular- 
ity during the past thirty years between 
1857 and 1887. From the mass of some seven 
hundred such letters, enough to make a 
volume of three hundred pages has been 
selected and published by the Congrega- 
tional Sunday-School and Publishing Soci- 
ety under the title of Pilgrim’s Letters: 
Bits of Current History, picked up in the 
West and the South during the Last Thir- 
ty Years, for THE INDEPENDENT, THE Con- 
GREGATIONALIST and THE ADVANCE. They 
carry the reader back to the times in which 
they were written, and reproduce the pas- 
sion of those stirring days. 


.... William Mathews, LL.D., is an essayist 
of the old type for whose like we shall have 
to go back to the elder D’Israeli. His works 
are getting voluminous. The last addition is 
Wit and Humor: Their Use and Abuse, 
The volume is in twelve chapters of which 
about one-half relate to the critical and 
theoretical aspects of the subject. The 
other half iscomposed for the most part of 
illustrative discussion with plenty of bright 
and amusing examples. The volume, like 
most of Mr. Mathews’s work, partakes too 
mach of the nature of plum-pudding to be 
taken in large morsels at one time; but 
like that excellent dainty is crammed with 
good things, will keep long and grows bet- 
ter every time it is steamed over and served 
up anew. (S. C. Griggs & Co.: Chicago. 
$1.50.) 


...-Thomas W. Knox’s offering to his 
young friends for the coming year is still 
on the old line of practical descriptive ge- 
ography—The Boy Travellers in Aust7ala- 
sia. It describes the ‘‘ adventures of two 
youths in a journey to the Sandwich, Mar- 





and through the colopigs of New Zealena, 


quesas, Society, Samoan and Feejee Islands, . 










New South Wales, Queensland, Victoria, 


Tasmania and South Australia.” It is pro- 
vided with a good broad and clear map of 
Australasia to illustrate the journey, and 
with an affluence of engraved illustration. 
The volume contains a vast amount of his- 
torical, geographical, scientific and general 
statistical information. The great mission- 
ary work done in the Hawaiian islands and 
elsewhere in these seas is not omitted, and 
the outlines and sketches of the history and 
progress is such as to give the young reader 
an excellent general introduction to the 
history of this new civilization which has 
so marvelously grown up during the last 
fifty years in the northern hemisphere. 
(Harper & Brothers.) 


.... Stella Louise Hook has made a grace- 
ful and delightfully instructive book for 
young students of Nature of her Little Peo- 
ple and Their Homes in Meadows, Woods 
and Waters. She writes of the painted 
flower fairies of the butterfly tribe, the mu- 
sical insects of the katydid order, of the 
little people in armor like the beetles, of 
the water-sprites, the troublesome midgets, 
the wisest of the little peuple, the fairies’ 
pets and their relations, and of the spider 
tribe. She has a true eye, a quick imagi- 
nation, and a fascinating pen. The book is 
enriched with illustrative drawings by Dan 
Beard and Harry Beard. (Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. $1.50.) 


..--The latest numbers of the Good 
Company Series (Lee & Shepard, Boston; 
C. T. Dillingham, New York) ave The 
Lover and Selected Papers from ‘‘The 


Englishman,” ‘Town Talk,” ‘“ The 
Reader,” ‘‘The Spinster,’’ by Richard 
Steele; Dreamthorp, a book of essays 


written in the country by AlexanderSmith, 
author of “ Life a Drama,’’ ‘‘ City Poems,” 
etc., and a new edition of A Physician’s 
Problems, by Charles Elam, M.D., M.R. 
C.P. 
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LITERARY NOTES. 


Dr. LUDWIG KELLER is bringing out 
from the press of Hirzel, of Leipsig, his 
work “Staupitz, and the Beginnings of the 
Reformation,” a volume which has long 
engaged his attention and which is ex- 
pected to prove a valuable contribution to 
the study of the religious movement of the 
sixteenth century. 


....Messrs. Frederick A. Stokes & Bro. 
announce for immediate publication 
“Songs of Toil,’”’ by Carmen Sylva, Queen 
of Ra mania. Many of these songs made 
their first appearance in THE INDEPENDENT, 
and are, therefore, familiar to the readers 
of these columns. The volume will con- 
tain, besides the songs in German and Eng- 
lish, a sketch of the life and work of the 
gifted Queen. 


....Mr. Frederick A. Stokes has obtained 
aninjunction against the Messrs. Allen & 
White, publishers, prohibiting the sale of a 
collection of humorous articles under the 
title ‘‘ The Spice of Life,’ lately issued by 
them, and which Mr. Stokes finds an in- 
fringement on the circulation of his annual 
“The Good Things of Life,” made up from 
the weekly periodical Life. The volume 
sold by the Messrs. Allen & White ha: no 
such derivation. 





Harper & Brothers have begun the 
publication of some of Walter Besant’s sto- 
ries in a Library Edition, 12mo, cloth. The 
first volume, ‘‘The World Went Very Well 
Then,” issued on the 19th of this month, 
will be followed by ‘‘ All Sorts and Condi- 
tions of Men.” The first-named of these 
two books, it will be remembered, is not 
only narrative, but an excellent picture of 
the life of seafaring Englishmen afloat and 
ashore, a century ago. This volume is il- 
lustrated, and the frontispiece is a portrait 
of the author. 


....D. C. Heath &Co., of Boston, willsoon 
add to their series of French texts for 
schools and colleges, ‘“‘La Bellgy Niver- 
naise,” by Alphonse Daudet, with six illus- 
trations; ‘‘ Bug Jargat,” by Victor Hugo— 
both edited by James Boielle, Senior French 
Master at Dulwich College, England; also 
Scribe’s ‘‘Le Verre D’Eaw’’ and Lamar- 
tine’s “Jeanne D’ Arc’ These last are to 
be edited by A. Barrére, Professor of Mod- 
ern Languages in the Royal Military Acad- 
emy, Woolwich, England. The texts wili 
each have a literary introduction and such 
notes as will best adapt them to school use. 


....Messrs. Anson D. F. Randolph & Co 
are about to publish, or have just published, 
“ Fifty Years of British Song.” This col- 
lection, which was made by Mr. Henry Ran- 
dolph, is drawn from a variety of sources, 
and embraces many honored poets who may 
hereafter be better known than at present, 





This edition will be printed on large paper, 
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and will limited and numbered. It pos- 
sesses one advantage not common to books 
of American manufacture; 1. e., that once 
opened the leaves will remain open, is a 
peculiarity which they share with the hands 
of our politicians or their more flexible 
consciences, 








.-»sIn collaboration, the Rev. Charles E. 
Stowe and Mr. Kirk Munroe, of Cam- 
bridge, are engaged in the preparation of a 
biogrophy of Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe. 
Mrs. Stowe has cordially authorized them 
to undertake what should be a most inter- 
esting volume, from both a personal and 
literary standpoint; and every facility in 
the way of information, documents, letters, 
etc., has been tendered Mr. Stowe and Mr. 
Munroe. Private records of the Beecher 
family, the inner story of the development 
“Uncle Tom’s Cabin,’ and the author’s per- 
sonal correspondence with eminent Ameri- 
cans and Europeans, will enter into the 
pages ofthe book. It will be ready for the 
press in 1889. The authors of this Life of 
Mrs. Stowe desire to have their work dis- 
tinguished from any other similar biogra- 
phy which may be announced, from other 
hands; assucha book cannot approach a 
proper completeness, and will be entirely 
without the authority or interest of Mrs. 
Stowe herself. 


.-D. Appleton & Co. have just issued, 
orare putting to press the following vol- 
umes; the first four novels in their ‘‘ Town 
and Country Library.” ‘‘The Secret of 
Fontaine-la-Croix,” by Margaret Field; 
“The Master of Rathkelly,’”’ by Captain 
Hawley Smart; ‘‘Raleigh Westgate; or, 
<tpimenides in Maine,” by Helen Kendrick 
Johnson; ‘‘ The Apostate,”’ from the French 
of Eugéne Daudet; ‘‘How She Did It; or, 
Comfort on $150 a Year,’’ by Mary Cruger; 
**Hints About Men’s Dress,’’ by W. H. Bar- 
rett; “From Flag to Flag,’’ Experiences 
and Adventures in the South during the 
War in Mexicoand in Cuba; ‘ Fioridaof To- 
day,’’ a guide for tourists an: settlers, by 
James Wood Davidson; ‘‘ A Manual of Dec- 
orative Composition; for Designers, Decora- 
tors, Architects, and Industrial Artists,” 
by Henri Mayeux, Architect to the French 


Government, with nearly three hundred 
illustrations; ‘‘A Dictionary of Terms in 
Art”’ (elaborately illustrated); ‘‘ Outlines 
of Pedagogics,”’ by F. W. Parker; “The 
Development of the Intellect ’ ’ (Part IL of 
“The Mind of the Child’’), trom the Ger- 
man of W. Preyer: ‘Memory: What it is 
and How to Improve It,” by David Kay; 
** Hand-Book of Historic al and Geographi- 
cal Phthisiology,” by George A. Evans, 
M.D.; *‘ Astronomy with ean Opera-glass,”’ 
by Garrett P. Serviss (illustrated); ‘ Na- 
ture and Man, Essays Scientific and Philo- 
sophical,”’ by the late Dr. W. B. Carpenter, 
with an introductory Memoir by J. E. Car- 
penter, M.A.: and “The Folk-Lore of 
Plants,”’ by T. F. Thiselton Dyer. 


—— —— 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


Medium Theory of the Atonement, and Re- 
view of Dr. Bunny’s Soteriology. By the 
Rev. G. B. Sheldrake, 14x54, pp. vili, 403. 
Nashv ille, Teun.: Cumberland P resbyterian 
Publishing ee Rg Re ea eR gs a $1 25 
In Sefe Hands. By Mary Hubbard Howell. 
734x5%4, pp. :05. Philadelphia and New York: 
The Ame ric an Sunday-*:chool Union......... 
Heroes of the Early Church. By the Kev. Rich- 
= owen, D.D. 734x5, pp. vill, 292. The 


The Lamb of @od. By the author of “May i 
Not? or, Two ao ays of Looking Tet 
a Telescope.” “ What C ‘an I Do. Jidley 
Dumps the Ne wsboy.’ “ro m pa to 
Shore; or,the Voyage of Life.” 614x4. pp. 
viii, 77. The same 
Blossoms From a Believer’s Garden, Kept by 
the Late l'rances Ridley Havergal. 444x3%, 
pp. vi, 144. The same. a" 
After Noontide. Selected by Margaret £E. 
White. 634x414, pp. 18. Boston and New 
York: Houghton, MiMfiin & Co............. 10 
Poems of Nature. Poems subjective snd Remi- 
niscent. Religious Poems. By John Green- 


leaf Whittier. 8x5, pp. 547. The same....... 1530 
Narrative and Legenaary Poems. By John 
Greenleat Whittier. 8x5, pp. 455. Thesame. 1 50 


Three Brochures. All Around the Year. By 
J. Pauline Xemter, A_ Friend stands at the 
Door. A Psalm for New Year’s Eve. By 
Dinah Maria Mulock. A Christmas Carol. 
By Dinah Maria Mvleck. Boston: Lee & 


Manners. Happy Homes and Good pehetz all 
the Year Kound. By Mrs. Sarah J. Hale. 
PIEes Ws Gite TRO GREBO .ccccccese-cccsccees 

The Last ee the Huggermugge rs. A Giant 
Story. With illustrations by Christopher 
Pearse Cranch. 734x534, pp. 7°. The same.. 

Kobboltozo. A Sequel to the “Last of the 
Huggermuggers.” With illustrations. By 
Cc pristopne r Pearse Cranch. 76x6, pp. 9. 
i. docdeanedcindenheconssadesenabuaiin 

The King of the Golden River; or, . Black 

rothers. A Legend of Stirta. by John 
eer. M.A. Llustrated by Kichard Doyle. 
xg-pp. 68. The same...............- 

Adventures of aChtmamen in China of Jules 
Verne. By Virginia Champlin. 784x544, pp. 
7 Se OY erp eres. a 

Warwick Brooke’s Pencil Pictures of (hild 
Life. With Biographic al Reminiscences. 
By T. Letherbrow. 7x5%4, pp. 76. Boston: 








ih Ai , ccccneveconccecsscossccecs 1 25 
Wide Awake Volume Y. %¢x74¢. pp. vili, 394. 
i iin: cesshe’ kvecKhoanamactes ents terecese 1% 


Lives of the Prestdeats. ‘By ‘William . Stod- 
dard. 7%xi44 Zachary Taylor. pp. Mil- 
lard Fillmore, pp. v1, 66; *ranklin ierce, po. 
58; James Buchanan, P. Bas New York: 
Freterick A. Stokes & Bros..............scee0s 
Grover Cleveland. wt, Wiiliam O. Stoddard. 
784x544, P i Ole: DOPOD cbveccscecencacce 
Oysters and bish. By Thomas J. Murrey. 644x 
4, pp. 6. The-ame.... 
Patch-w ors in Pictures and Print. By reder- 
awd Speer ene Emma Opper. 1igxi0. The 
Distant iis of Land an: Sev, Edited and ii- 
lustrated. By susie Barstow Skeiding. W ith 
fac-similes of Water Colo drawings’ by 
Harry enn and Susie Barstow Skelding. 
10% x9%. pp, 111. The same ............seeee0e 
Golden Ageof Patents A Parody on Yankee 
Inventions. By Wallace P och. 7x44, pp. 55. 
Eight soogs of dorace. Elived by Secree i. 
Vincent. Io scrool Sones. 6 ft. x54 ia. The 
SERA. code xeee eeadecoregbewesseboscecenececeveceses 8 OD 

















PP. 
a Congregational 
Sunday-school ar Publ hing Society aban 
7. Joly Ten and Their Stories. By Agnes 


‘arr pp. same... 
“ Miss ia . * By Edward P. Roe. 74¢x5, pp. vi, 


368. ork: 0. 
’Twas in Trafalgar’ 8 Bay, and Other’ Stories. 
B a alter Besant ‘and James Rice. 83¢x6, 399, 
WD BRTRD, cos ccccocpcehoctesocnccncesovessosoesce 
Children’s Stor ies of Great Scientists. By 
ky Coristian hte “ex nm 
traits. 7 Dp. ; . New Yor 
Charles Seer Ds tastes s4certe nibes Bée 
Stuff and Nonsence. By A. B. Frost. 10)¢x7%, 
mS SR RS Ee 1% 
The aining of the Twelve; or, Passages out 
the Gospels. Exhibiting the Twelve Disci- 
nies of Jesus under the Discipline of the 
attoehtp. By Alexander Ba ww! Bruce, 
Bi Pn ae xii, 552. New York: A. C. arm- 
our Celestial Home. An aqstqnemer’s View 
of Heaven. By Jermain G. Porter, A.M. ix 
4: pp: 116. New York: Anson D. ¥ *Rai.dolph 
Sundry Rhymes from the Days of our Grand 
mothers. Collected and Iltustrated by 
George Wharton Edwards. 164¢x84. pp. 1 
END -tnnbcenthtsssctechmnhansoesttaaedinenee 
The Master isSo Fair. By B.M. Thou and 1. 
Tired Mother. By May Riley Suith. The 
Secret of ‘‘ontent. By Paul Gerhart. His 
Name, All’s Well. By Harriett ‘hy Ewen 
Kimball. He Leads Us On. Beyond the 
Shadows. How, When. Where, Why. B: 
G. Brown, Sometime. God Knoweth. 
By 1 mary @. Brainerd. Brochure form, The 
The Baby" s Journal. Designed and cumgbet 
by 8. Alice Bray. 544x6, pp. 40 The sa 
Hints About Men's D-ess. prieht Principles 
Economically Applied. 7 A New_York 
Clubman. 554x544, pp. 83. New York: D. Ap- 
REED EE Ei cnsnvtes vansegne conetpeuseceseieners 


5: BP. ih.) NINN ssencanceabiestiniheonieeens 
How She Did It; or, Comfort on $190 a voee. By 
Mara Cruger. 7x43 pp. 212. The s 
On the Senses, Instincts and Intelligence ‘of 
Animals, With special reference to Insects. 
By § Sir Jonn gay Bart., M.v., F.R.S., 
LL.D. _73¢x5; pp. x. 292, Thesame........ 
Stor es of Persoms and Wiases in America. By 
Helen Ainslie Smith. Coptousiy illustrate: 
7, bP. 370. New York: George Routledge 
The Diverting History of John ‘Gilpin: showin 
how he went further than he intended an 
came safe home again. By William Cow- 
} a sivasteaten wether Rosa. 1534x1044. The 


Shelley: 788 Man and the Poet. By Fe 
Rabbe. xs, pp. vill, 411. Chicago: A. C, 
McClurg & © ecsebdersennccneseserctcecsctens 

Montesquieu. By Albert Sorel Translated by 
felvilie B. Apaereen, and Edward Playfair 
Arderson. . Pp. ‘214. The same..... 

Str —— sinente ‘Astrophel and Stella. 
Wherein the excellence of Sweet Posey is 
concluded. Edite from the Folio of 
MDXCVIII. By ‘Altred Pollard. 7x4, pp. 
EBCEE, THE. TRO GOW. 000000 o--ceccsccseceess 

Life of Prince Metternich. a Colonel G. B. 
ae Cc ix 73¢x5. 209. Philadel- 

Lippincott 63 ompan © noe: cuene 46% 

Lite. or ‘Daniel O’Connell J. A. Hamilton, 
744x4, pp. vill, 224. The p.. X. i ecilaaiahd teat atte 

To Horse and Away. By Frances Mary Peard. 
7 _ pp. 270. New York: Thomas Whit- 
Ciccnsesentapecencesscecccesachinbeceass penne 

Edwin, “the Boy Outlaw; or, the Dawnof Free- 
gous, in Eagand. By J. Frederick Hodgetts. 

5. pp MED occcenstenssasnecocenss 

Makinet e Best of It; or. a i. By 
} ot A. Rand. 134x54, pp. 21. The 

Leaders Upward and Onward. oe Biogra- 
hies of Noble Workers. Edited by Henry 
. Ewart. With eighty ilustrations. T46x5, 
A ee MEE conned ntesdpceescvsqnahsdnvech 

7 to the New Testament. By Mar- 

. 7x444, pp. vi, 247. The same. 

The Battle of the Swash and ponent ww anada. 
By Samuel Barton. 744x5, pp. vil. . New 
York: Charles T. Diliingham TE, CO 

Great-Grandmothber’s Giris in New Mexico. 
1670-1680. By Elizabeth W. Champney. II- 
lustrated. Suid. pp. xviii, 330. Boston: 
SE, OU cenennk |. cndasbewbnesscsades 

Zig-zag Journeys in the Antipodes. ,%, Ze- 
= A Butterworth. 4x68, pp. xii, 3 tine 

The “Rnockabout Ciub in the Antilles. and 
«> By F. A. Ober. 834x634, pp. 

ince Hegcadedqpnetnenbesepectsgese 

Chatterbox. Edited by J. —oaaee Clarke,M.A. 
684x744, pp.412 Thesame.................-- 

mane and Leaders of the “Civil War. Being 
for the most part coxutributions - A Inion 
and Confederate Officers. Based u “The 
Ceptury War Series.” Edited by Robert 
Underwood Johnson and Clarence Ciough- 
peel, of nee Thies of Liga gee 4 

agazine, 0 ° x8, pp &. New 
ee ee CI OO cco cavcsccecncccccessce 

The Youngest Miss Lorton and other Stories. 
By Nese Lang” Illustrated, 734x5, pp. iv, 

Boston: Ticknor & Co.............--. 

Fagots for the Fireside. A collection of more 
than one hundred entertaining games for 
evenings at home and social parties. By 
— ag a Ponueey ua. Illustrated. 6x5, 


am. 8x5. Dp.-Vi, G4. TROGRME....cccccccces 
F our Years with the Ming +7 the 5 Potomac. By 
Regis de Trobriand ranslated by George 


K. Dauchy. Illustrated. 83¢x6, pp. xix, 757. 
The san 





mr i 
o se in lower grammar classes. By 
Wm. H. Maxwell, M.A.. Ph.D. 134x544, pp. x, 
251. New York: A.S. “Bornes & Co eeocerscngse 
Letterstoa King. By Albion T ourgée, LL.D. 
Ui a PP. 308. Cincinnati,Ohio: veer 


e. 
Primary Number Cards. ponbey by Miss 
Isabel Shove. (60.) Boston: Ginn & Co 
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CENTUR 


SOME FEATURES IN 1889—THE NOVEMBER \ 
BEGINS A VOLUME—A NEW ART ENTERFEINE 
KENNAN’S SUCCESSFUL SERIES. 


“The growth of THE CERTURY MAGAZINE, although in one sense phenomenal, is but the Datura) 
of a quick appreciation of what the reading public demands and of a studied effort to gather t 
very best that writers, artists and engraverscan supply.” It has always been the desire of th 
of THE CENTURY that it should be 


The One Indispensable Periodical 


of its class; that whatever other publication might be desirable in the family circle, Toe CENTURY 

not be neglected by those who wish to keep abreast of the times in all matters pertaining to culture, 
unprecedented cireulation would seem to be the response of the public to this desire and intention 
conduct ors of the magazine; and this popularity again lays upon the magazine the burden of ever i 
The 37th volume, nineteenth year, begins with the November number, 
the following is a list of some of the more important features of the year, 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


Pen’s Venture. By Mires bg ht. 
i. rig 734x5, 














most of which begin jp thie 


The Century Gallery of Italian Masters, 


Engraved by TimoTHY COLE, who ig recognized as the leading magazine engraver of 
the world, and who has already spent four years in the European galleries reproduc- 
ing upon wood for THE CENTURY this series of the most valuable pictures in the Old 
This is the most important artistic work upon which the magazine has ever 
entered, and in order that the fullest educational results may be derived from the pic- 
tures, they will be published in historical order, with brief critical papers by W. J. 
The first of these, with engravings and notes on the Byzau~ 





STILLMAN and Mr. COLE. 
tines and Cimabue, is in November. 


Strange True Stories of Louisiana, 


Collected by GEORGE W. CABLE, author of ‘Old Creole Days,” “ The Grandissimes,” etc., the firstonegt . 
which and a chapter entitled ** HowI Got Them ” appears in November. 
ly transcribed or transiated by Mr. CABLE from the original manuscripts; others are accurale narratives 


The Siberian Exile System. 


The remarkable series of papers which Mr. GEORGE KENNAN 1s now furnishing to 
THE CENTURY upon ‘his important subject is attracting the attention of the civilizeg 
world, and the papers are being repriated in hundreds of foreign journals in Eur pe 
and Asia, but are not allowed to enter Russia in any language. 
Chronicle says that, in these papers, ‘*‘ MR. KENNAN has lifted the veil and revealed g 
condition of affairs of which the outside world had no conception or realization.” The 
November CENTURY contains a strong paper in this series on “ Political Exiles and 
Common Convicts at Tomsk,” with interesting illustrations. 


Lincoln in the War. 


The authorized * Life of Lincoln,” by his private secretaries, Messrs. NICOLAYand 
HAY, now appearing in THE CENTURY, is holding the attention of thousands of readers, 
In the forthcoming chapters the authors will develop more fully the relations of the 
President with McClellan, Grant and other leading generals of the war, with the mem. 
bers of the cabinet and other prominent mep. 
ment of slavery will be fully explained. 


The Romance of Dollard. 


A serial novelette by a writer new to readers of ‘THE CENTURY, Mrs. MARY HARTWELL CATHERWOQOD, 
begins in the November number, with a preface by FRANCIS PARKMAN, the historian. 
devotion and heroism, based upon events in the early history of Canada, The author,as Mr. PARKMAN 
Says, ‘is a pioneer in what may be called a new departure in American fiction.” Tlustrated by Hugs 





Some of these stories are mere. 


by him of actual occurrences. 


Lincoln’s plan for the gradual abolish. 





Bible Scenes Illustrated. 


Occasional illustrated papers by Mr. EDwaRD L. WILSON, on Bible subjects treated in the Interti 
tional Sunday-Schoo! Lessons, will appear from time to time during the year, and there will be articles 
on existing monuments connected with the Old and New Testament narrative, by various writers, A 
paper by the Rev. CHARLES S. ROBINSON, D.D., on **Where was ‘the Place called Calvary’?” with striking 
illustrations, appears in this November number, and there is also a timely essay on **The New Reforms 
tion,” by the Rey. LYMAN ABBOTT, D.D. 


Pictures of the Far West. 


A series of full-page engravings from originai drawings by MARY HALLock FooTe may be expected 
in each number of THE CENTURY for the coming year. These designs are the artistic result of a long 
residence in the far West, and are characteristic of teh 
and custems of a large part ofthe country. The first picture, ““Look- 
jing for Camp,” is in November. 


The November Century 


Contains, besides the serial features already mentioned, an article on 
‘*The Guilds of the City of London,” illustrated by JOSEPH PENNELL; S 
Unpublished Letters of Lord Nelson, with two portraits of the hero ~~ 
of Trafalgar: a short story, ‘“‘ Mistaken Premises”; ‘‘ Gravelotte Witnessed and Revisited,” by MURAT 
HALSTEAD, illustrated; Editorials, Open Letters, Poems (by JAMES WHITCOMB RILEY, H. 8S. EDWARDS, 
JOAQUIN MILLER and others), etc., etc. 

Other seria) features to be begun later include CHARLES DEKay’s illustrated papers on Ireland—the 
ethnology, customs, landscapes, etc.; a series of humorous and pathetic Irish-American stories bY 
GEORGE H. JEssoP ; articles by the distinguished artist, JoHN La FARGE, on Japan, with engravings from 
original studies; supplemental War Papers, untechnical and of general interest, among them * The West 
Point of the Confederacy,” “ Recollections of Stonewall Jackson,” “‘ Lyrics of the War,” *‘ Beecher a 
Liverpool,” and ** The Western Soldier”; more of Dk. BUCKLEY’s papers on Spiritualism and Clairvoyancy; 
further illustrated papers on English Cathedrals (with a chapter on Westminster Abbey); short stories 
by leading writers, novelettes (to be announced later), essays, etc., etc. 








A Special Offer. 





MeOH ORTHOEPY. 


Most complete work published on the subject of pro- 
nunciation. The ~ i contains 6,400 words usu- 
By ery ronunciation given ac- 
ebster. When authorities 
do not agree both are uoted. so ian e. handsome by = 
ume. Cloth,$z. Half Mor. Mor..$3. Sent by 
mailon receipt of rice. WE WANT SuDOD AGENT 
in every town. Just published! No competition! 
Only book of the kind! Sells on ms ate to every 
HARRI- 

SON, JR., PUB. Co., 415 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


ally mis pronounce 
cords with W orcester and 


teacher. student and appentes person. 


The regular price of THE CENTURY is $4.00 a year. In order that new readers who begin with 
November, 1888, may get all of Mr. Kennan’s Siberian papers, we make a special offer of a year’s sub- 
scription from November, 1888, and the twelve back numbers from November, 1887 (in which the Siberian 
papers were begun), for $6.00; or a year’s subscription from November, 1888, with these twelve hack numbers 
bound in two handsome volumes, for $7.50. Dealers everywhere take subscriptions and supply numbers, 
or they will be sent, prepaid, from the office of the publishers, THE CENTURY Co., 33 EAST 17TH STREST, 


THE CENTURY is indeed a great living picture of the world’s interesta and movements, and is a library in 
itself and a liberal education tu every reader.—BOSTON TRAVELLER. 





FOR THE YOUNGER CHILDREN. 
One Syllable Histories 


OF THE 


Old and New Testament 


By JOSEPHINE POLLARD. 


With map-linings and numercus illustrations. 4to 
boards. lithographed double covers, 2 vols., each,$1.00 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, 


9 Lafayette Place, New York. 


NEwsrars PER fA OvVERTIBING. 
en. 30 © 





ents 
a. P rawerL L& OO, WM Sprure Street. NV 


He who subscribes for THE CENTURY does himself, his friend or his family an inestimable service.— THE 
METHODIST, BALTIMORE. 








THEOLOCY: NEW ANDOLD. 


Greatest stock in yey ot 


TIBBALS BOOK Company, 


26 Werren Street, New York. 


Prices always Low. 


JUDGME ENT, ry heey by him 
in the spiritual world in 1757; The Docrine of Lite, 
‘Lhe Sacred Scriptures, tt Yew Jerusalem and its 


, 130 octavo puges mailed 





By Rut. Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE, 
Society, 20 Cooper U mon, New York City. 


PERWODICAIS AND ‘BOOKS AT LOWEST 
POSSIB.E PRICES, 


Correspondence solicited with Libraries, Beating g- 
,» Magazine Ciubs and individuals. 
catalogue and prospectus. 


NEW Yu:K MAGAZINE AND BOOK UNION, 


Reprinted from the ‘ 


Anson D F Randolph & o., 


38 West Twenty-third St-s 





THE BARGAIN BOOK STORE. 


Catalogue of New and Old Books free. Send for it 
MCHALE, ROHDE 4& Co., 7 and 9 Courtlandt st., N.Y. 


Box 1999, New York City. Sent by mail on receipt of price in 


BOOK AGENT 














Send for Circulars to Ameri- 
ane My gd Company, 


ALL BOOKS at Wholesale jroo e 





GEN to w T.0. EVANS ADVERTISING Og 234 
Washington Street,Boston, Mass., for 


lowest rates in all papers. 





reau. Membership free. AGENT 
licit Saye send 2c. stamp for 
mation to R.H, Woodward & 





THE LEADING MAGAZINE ADVERTISINGAGENTS. 
HERBERT BOOTH KING & BRO, #2 Broadway, N.Y 
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APPLETON & CO. 


|» HAVE JUST PUBLISHED: 


n 


5 I. 
‘On the Senses, Instincts, and 


Intelligence of Animals, 


WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO 
INSECTS. By Sir JOHN LUBBOCK, 
Bart.. F. R.S., author of ** Ants, Bees 
and Wasps,” ** Prehistoric Times,” etc. 
“ International Scientific Series.”” With 
over One Hundred Illustrations. 12mo, 
cloth. Price, $1 75 

Iashe preseny ‘orvationa on he senses and intelli. 

aioe of animals. and especially of insects, and has 


pted to give, very briefly, some idea of the or- 
‘of sense. commenciug to each case with those 


it man himself. 
II 


flow she did it; 


OR, COMFORT ON $1.50 A YEAR. 

By MARY CRUGER. Withan I!lustra- 
tion. 12mo0, paper. Price, 50 cents 

arecord of actual experiences in building a small 

and in asyst-mat c method of economic liv- 

{ng Tne narrative ine ery particular is based on 


and will be found most suggestive to people 
wall incomes, 


Il. 
fand-Book of Historical and 
Geographical Phthisiology, 


WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO 
THE DISTRIBU LION OF CONSUMP 
TION IN THE UNITED STATES. By 
12mo, cloth. 
Price, $2.00. 
The author has attempted to presenta sketch of 
the development of our knowledge of pulmonary 
consumption from the time of Hipp. c:ates up to the 


present day, together with the ascertained facts re- 
garding the seovraphical distribution of that afec- 
tion. 


isd. 


ATALE. By DoroTHEA GERARD, joint 
author of ** Reata,’’ *‘ The Gainsborough 
Series.’’ 12mo, paper. Price, 25 cents. 


A very striking story of modern Jewish life in 
Austrian-Poland. 


Por sale by all booksellegs ; or,any volume sent by the 
publishers by mav'®poet-paid, on receipt of the price. 


1,8 AND 5 BOND STREET, NEW YORK. 





Animal Memoirs 
Parts I. and I. 
Lockwoop, Ph.D. 

Part .—MAMMALS. Cloth, 12mo, 

317 pages. Price, 60 cents. 


Part II.—BIRDS. Just Ready. Cloth, 
12mo, 397 pages. Price, 60 cents. 


By Pror. Samven 


from the New York Tribune, Sept. 13th, 1888. 

Dr.Samuel Lock wood has written in “‘Ani- 
tal Memoirs, Part J.,’’ a really fascinating 
book. His stories of the animals he has 
known are told with tenderness and humor, 
hisdescriptions of the characters, the idio- 
syncrasies of his friends, are full of sweet, 
attractive feeling as well as of scientific ac- 
ctracy. It is a book which will not only de- 
light children, but will teach the most val 
lable lessons of loving kindness. 

From The Nation, Sept 6th, 1£S8. 

Dr. Samuel Lockwood is well known as an 
fatertaining writer on natural history, and 
his “Animal Memoirs: Part I. Mammals,” 
sastaius his reputation in this particular. 


Thoug. primarily intended for supple- 
Mentary reading in schools, ‘Animal Mem- 
dirs” will be found ad.wirably adapted for 
tading circles of young people and for the 

me. 


Ivison, Blakeman & Co. 
PUBLISHERS 
153-755 Broadway, New York. 


LIBRARY GLOBES. 











No, 50. Bracket Globe. 

“gd one Postal Card. with your name and address, 

© will send you a Circular containing Cuts, De- 

— and Prices of 90 of our most popular Globes 
: from 3 inches to 3 feet in diameter. 


_ ANDREWS MANUFACTURING CO., 


686 Broadway, New York, 





Every one buying for a Library 
should examine these new Juve- 
niles. 


RAYMOND KERSHAW. 


A Story of Deserved Success. By MARIA McINTOSH 
Cox. With illustrations by F.T. Merrill. 
cloth, Price. $1.25. 


“Raymond Kershaw” is a story of brave living, 
noble action, bard work, and devoted family affec- 
tion. It begins in sadness and ends in joy, and itis 
thoroughly sweet, pure and helpful. 


SPARROW, THE TRAMP. 


A Fable for Children. By LiLy F. WESSELHOEFT, 
With illustrations by James McDermott. 
16mo, cloth. Price, $1.25. 


“One of the most thoroughly delightful child sto- 
ries we have had for manya day is‘ Sparrow, the 
Tramp,’ by Lily F. Wesselhoeft. It is one of those 
charming books in which animals talk, and it adds 
the novel scheme of having them influence the affairs 
of their human ueighbors ina way wich will de- 
light the little folk.”—Boston Courier. 


The lamented author of “ Little Women” read the 
manuscript of this little story with great delight. 


PRINCE VANCE. 


The Story of a Prince with a Court in his Box. By 
ELEANOR PUTNAM and ARLO BATEs. Illustrated 
by Frank Myrick. “Contains a mine of pleasant 
surprises and droll conceits.” frice, $1.50. 


THE HAPPY PRINCE. 


By OscAR WILDE. “ Deserves to be classed with the 
best fairy stories that have ever been written.” 


Price, $1.00 
CLOVER. 


A Sequel to the Katy Books. By SUSAN COOLIDGE. 
With illustrations by Jessie McDermott. 
16mo, cloth. Price, $1.25. 


16mo, 


Square 


Square 


The children were all interested in “What Katy 
Did,” and, of course, will want to know about Katy’s 
sister. 


Sold by all booksellers. Mailed, postpaid, on re- 
ceipt of price by the Publishers, 


ROBERTS BROTHERS,” ‘Boston. 


20th 1,000 now ready 
BEHIND CLOSED 
DOORS 


By the author of 


‘* The Leavenworth Case.”’ 
12mo, cloth, $1.00; paper, 509 cents. 





Also ready, the new uniform edition of Miss 
GREEN’S STORIES, comprising: 
Behind Closed Doors, The Leav- 
enworth Case, Hand and Ring, 
A Strange Disappearance, The 
Sword of Damocles, The Mill 
Mystery, 7 to 12,and X. ¥. Z. 

Seven volumes, cloth extra, $7.00. 

All the above are alsosold separately in cloth 
and in paper. 

Of these popular stories, in theirseveral editions, 
more than 250,000 copies have been soid. 





For sale by all dealers and by the publishers 
G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, New York. 





No.4 Now Ready. 


PARIS ILLUSTRE 


Beautifally Illustrated in Colors. 
Published by GOUPIL & CO.,, of Paris. 


¢2 A new edition of this splendid paper. with ENG- 
LISH TEXT, now appearsevery week in America si- 
multaneously with the French edition in Paris. [t 
has no equal among illustrated weekilies,eitber in Eu- 
rope or America. 
TO BE HAD OF ALL NEWSDEALERS. 


Sole Agents throughout the World, 
THE INTERNATIONAL NEWS CO., 


New York and London. 


Price 25 Cts. 








A Great Repository of Practical and sScien- 
tific Intormation, 

One of the Fullest, Freshest. and Most Valuable Hand- 

books of the Age. Indispensable to Every Practical Man. 


NOW READY. 


PRICE, $2.00. 
Free of Postage to Any Address in the World. 


TheTechno-Chemical Receipt Book 


C ntaining several thousand Receipts covering the 
Latest, Most Important ana Most Useful Discoveries 
in Chemical, Tecbnvloczy, and their Practical Appli- 
cation in the Artsand the Industries Edited chiefly 
from the German cf Drs Winckler, Elsner, Heintze, 
Mierzinxki, Jacobsen Kolier and Heinzerling, with 
arditions »y William T. Brannt. Graduate of the 
Royal Agricultural College of c¢lidena, Prussia, and 
Wiliam H. Wah', Ph.D. (Heid.), Secretary of the 
Franklin Institute, Philadelrhia; author of “Galva- 
noplastic Manipulations.” Jllustrated by 78 engrav- 
ings. One volume, over pages, I2mo. elegantly 
bound in scarlet éloih, gilt, closely printed. contain- 
ing an immense amount and a great variety of 
matter. 

Price $°.00, free of postage to any address in the world. 

t2™ A circular of 32 pages. showing the full Table of 
Contents of this important book, sent by mail free of 
postage, to any one in any part of the world who will 
Surnish his address. 


HENRY CAREY BAIRD & CO., 
Industrial Publishers, Booksellers and Importers, 
810 Walnut St., Philadelphia. Pa., U.S.A. 


ILLUSTRATIVE GATHERINGS 


for Preachers and Teachers. A Manual of Anecdotes, 
Facts, ¢ivures, Proverbs, Quotations, &c., &c.. adapt- 
ed for Chri-tian teaching. Rev. 7.5. Bowes. Two 
serie-, 12 mo. muslin, eaeh $1.25. “ For variety, perti- 
nency and availability it is decideMy superi »r to any- 
thing we have seen.’’—Evingelical Repository. Sent 
to any address free on receipt of above orice. 

PERKINPINE & HIGGINS, 9iarch St.,Philadelphia,Pa, 
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NOW IS THE TIME TO SUBSCRIBE. 


























|. WEEK 





Volume X., beginning with the issue of November 6, 1888, will contain about 900 
Pages and 750 Illustrations. Size of full page, 10 inches by 6% inches. 





A boy or girl can have no more welcome gift than a subscription to HARPER’s YOUNG 
PEOPLE, and the best time to begin a subscription is with the first number of a new vol- 


ume. 


Volume X. will have five serial stories, including ‘‘ Dorymates,” by Kmx Moun- 


ROE, ‘‘ The Red Mustang,” by Wr1aM O. Stopparp, ‘‘ A Day in Waxland,” by R. K. 
MvnkITTtrRIck, and ‘‘ Nels Thurlow’s Trial,” by J. T. TRowpriver; ‘‘ The Three Wishes,” 
by F. Anstey and BRANDER MaTrHeEws; a Christmas Story by THomas NELson Pace; 
a series of fairy tales written and illustrated by Howarp Pyte; ‘‘ Home Studies in Nat- 
ural History,” by Dr. Ferrx L. Oswaxp; “Little Experiments,” by Sopmiz B. HERRICK; 
“George Washington’s School-days,” by WILLIAM F. Carne; “ Alexander Stephens and 
Rio,” by Ricoakp MA.Lcotm Jounston; ‘“‘ Papers on Pony-keeping,” by F. E. Fryatt; 
‘Talks to Boys,” by Dr. Joun 8. Wurte; ‘‘Stories from American Naval History,” by 
8. G. W. Bensamin; ‘‘ Glimpses of Child-life from Dickens,” by Marcaret E. Sane- 
8TER; articles on various sports and pastimes, short stories by the best writers; humorous 


papers, songs, poems, etc. 
pages. 


Hundreds of illustrations of excellent quality will adorn its 
Occasional Supplements, especially prepared for parents and teachers, will be an 


attractive feature. The Post-office Box will be continued under the popular management 


of the Postmistress (MARGARET E. SANGSTER). 


Every line in the paper is subjected to 


the most rigid editorial scrutiny in order that nothing harmful may enter its columns. 
SOME PRESS NOTICES. 


Abounds in entertaining and useful reading. 
— Observer, N. Y. 

As useful and wholesome as it is rich in en- 
tertainment.—ZJndependent, N. Y. 

A marvel in its way. Edited with wise and 
skilful tact.—Congregationalist, Boston. 

It contains a rich and fascinating variety of 


admirably sustained. 
most wholesome material.— Christian Union, 
N 


A wealth of good reading.— Western Christian 


Advocate, Cincinnati. 


Its tone, variety, and general excellence are 
It gives nothing but the 


The safest and best reading for children. In 


reading and a wealth of illustrations.—Jnterior, | every way deserving of its great success.— 


Chicago. 


A perfeet treasury of children’s stories, og 
a. 


ems, art, and games.—S. S. Times, Philadelph 


Churchman, N. Y. 


Surprises one by its wealth of instruction, en- 


tertainment, and amusement.—Zvangelist, N.Y. 


A Specimen Copy will be sent on Application. 
SUBSCRIPTION PRICE, $2 00 A YEAR, POSTAGE FREE. 


Booksellers and Postmasters usually receive subscriptions. Subscriptions sent direct to the publishers 
should be accompanied by Post-office Money Order or Draft. 





Bound Volumes of Harper’s Young People. 
Volume IX. for 1888 (with 756 illustrations and 928 pages) ready November 15t.4¢ 


$3 50. 


Volume VIII. for 1887, $3 50. Volumes I. to VII. inclusive out of print. 


PusiisHep By HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 





“A Charming Work.” 
Dr. William Mathews’ New Book. 


WIT AND HUMOR: 
THEIR USE AND ABUSE, 


1 Vol. 22mo. 400 pages.......------ $1.50 


It is another of those delightful volumes that their 
author writes so felicitous!y. It is charming in style, 
scholarly in taste, and overflows with examples of 
the finest wit and humor of all ages. . . The 
book abounds in entertainment. and is a perfect 
treasury of brilliant sayings; a werk that can be 
taken up at any time and opened at random, with the 
certainty of arresting the attention and affording 
pleasant and edifying reading. The wisdom that is 
at the foundation of the trifling of great men was 
never more clearly set forth or more fascivatingly 
displayed than in this thoroughly attractive work.— 
Boston Saturday Evening Gazette. 


OTHER WORKS BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


Men, Places and Things............. --- $1.50 
Hours With Menand Books........... 1.50 
The Great Conversers...........+++++ «+» 1.50 
Literary Style and Other Essays..... 1.50 
Getting Onin the World. .... ... ..... 1.50 
Words: Their Use and Abuse......... 2.00 
Monday Chats of Sainte Beuve........ 2.00 


Oratory and Orators...............++.. 2.00 

“His writings, without exception, are useful, do 
good, increase culture, arouse thought, ambition and 
energy.’”’—New York School Journal. 

“We say to young ple who are accumulating a 
library tull of helpful suggestions: Order Dr. 
Mathews’ Series.”—J. H. VINCENT, D.D., in New York 
Sunday-School Journal. 

Price of the 9 Volumes, $15.00. 
Sold by booksellers, or sent, express paid, by 


5. C. GRIGGS & CO., Publishers, 


87 and 89 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
NEW ETCHINGS. 


‘* Evening in Finisterre,’? by W. L. La- 
throp after Jules Breton. 


*¢ Home of Evangeline,’? by F. Raubi- 
cheek after C. R. Grant. 

** Colonial Days,’ by Jas. S. King after 
Percy Moran. 
Published by C. KLACKNER, and to 

be obtained of all Art Dealers. 


All of ** Klackner’s Publications’? are 
protected by Copyright. 











Send for pamphiet on ** Proofs and 
Prints.” 


5 Kast 17th Street, New York. 


THE STATESMAN 


FOR NOVEMBER, [Ready Oct, 17th.) 


CONTAINS : 


“WHY I LEFT THE DEMOCRATIC PARTY.” 
EN. W. F, SINGLETON. 
“WHY I LEFT THE REPUBLICAN PARTY.” 
4 D, koGersS, A.M., M.D. 
“WHY I LEFT THE MUGWUMPs.” 
HON. JOHN ABELL. 
“WHY I LEFT THE LABOR PARTY.” 


.C, Lock woop, D.D. 
“WHY I LEFT THE PROHIBITION PARTY.” 


8S. S. RoGeRs, of Chicago Daily News, 
“AN ANCIENT MONARCHY.” 
Gro. P, HAygEs, D.D., LL.D. 
“THE BOWMAN DECISION,” 
8. W. PACKARD, Esq. 
“THE SOUTHERN PROBLEM.” 
ROF. A. A. HOPKINS. 
“WHAT IS A BOARD OF TRADE?” 
coun W. STRONG, Financiai Editor Chicago 
allies. 
“POLITICS OF THE PULPIT.” 


A. J. JUTKINS, D.D, 
“CURRENT EVENTS.” 
DvD. D. THOMPSON, of Western Christian Advo- 


cate. 

“FOUNTAIN GROVE.” 
Chapter second. A story of co-operative living. 
One kitchen supplies the whole town. 


EDITORIALS, REVIEWS, READING Room. 
20 cents a number; $2 per year. 
THE STATESMAN CO.,, 

179 Washington Street, Chicago, 


P.S.—The Statesman is in its fourth yearand oc- 
cupies the field of the Forum and North America Re- 
view and costs you less than hal: the money. 


HOLIDAY AND WEDDING PRES- 
ENTS THAT ARE SURE 
TO PLEASE. 


High-class Etchings, tastefully 
framed, are veritable works of art, 
and are of permanent value. 

Frederick Keppel & Co., 
20 East 16th St., Union Square, 
New York, are glad to announce 
that among their newly published 
Etchings are FIVE which havewon 
prizes at the Paris Salon of this 
year. Signed proofs of these plates 
cost respectively from $8 to $80. 

Frederick Keppel & Co.,’s 
descriptive catalogue for 1888, 
containing 24 illustrations of the 
etchings, will be mailed on receipt 
of 10 cents in postage stamps. 








SEND for the Catal of Books of 
Soe Te eon ieps 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 








Dr. McCosh’s Sermons. 


Gospel Sermons, 


By JAmeEs McCosu, D.D., LL.D., ex-Presi- 
dent of Princeton College. 12mo, - $1.50 


From Rev. Jno. Hall, D.D. 

‘*The Gospel Sermons of Dr. McCosh are 
clear, forcible, intelligible by any ordinary 
reader, and eloquent in the presentation of 
evangelical truth. The book has this further 
charm, that it shows how a man can bea pro- 
found philosopher while holding by the truth 
of Scripture; can be a leader of men in the 
fields of difficult thought and at the same 
time sit asa child at the feet of the Great 
Teacher,” 


JUST PUBLISHED BY 
ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS, 


630 Broadway, New York. 
*,* Sent by mail, postaye ti paid, on receipt of 


Do it At Oncel ia fae 





Send your address on a Postal C ard, to 
The Press Company, Limited, Phila., 
Penna., and get a Sample Copy Free, 


OFFS BUREAU of 


DVERTISING. 
st Service. Send for estimates 
- Ww Nassau Street, %S New York, 


Y. P. S.C. E. 


THE ILLUSTRATOR OF THE 
S. S. LESSONS. 


EDITEDBY 

MES, A. C, MORROW, 
is pot only highly prized by S. 8. Teachers, Clergy- 
men, Evangeiisis, Superintendents, Primary Te*ch- 
ers, and leaders of de votional meeting 2, but is inval- 
uable to members of the Y. . K. because it gives 
geamensee. practical talks on ez ey of the topics of the 
societ ene 6 cents for sample, (0 cents a year. 

- MORROW, Minneapolis, Minn. 


VALUABLE BOOKS, 
GETTING READY FOR A REVIVAL, 
By Rev. E. 3. Lorenz, A.M. 

The purpose of the author isto he'p p+stor and peo- 
ple in the wise preparation for ail the church’s special 
services. His treatment of the subjectis both ju- 
dicious and suggvestive.’ ire. 

12mo, 164 pages. Price. 75 ce 
THE GOSPEL WORKER’S TRE. 1SURY 

Of Hymn an‘ Revival Anecdotes, Texts, Subjects, 
Outlines, and Scripture Readings. Compiled by Rev. 
E. 5. Lorenz, A M. Over 150 popular bymns illus- 
trated, over 700 anecdotes given, over 4500 texts, 
themes. and outlires yield a rich mine of fresh and 
suggestive aoe The indexes are full and complete. 

£87 pages. Price, $1.00. 
HA ND. ‘BOOK FOR WORKERS. 

A Manual of Bible Texts and Readings for Use in 
Christian Work. Arranged by Rev. M, R. Drury, 
A.M., with an [ntroeuctien, “Hints to Soul-Win- 
ners,” A. Das F. Pentecost, D,D., of Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Pocket size, flexible, 147 pvges, 25 cents, 

The Doctrine of Christian Baptism. 

An Expeciticn of its nature, subjects, mode, and 
duty, by J. W. Etter, D.D., with an introduction by 
Bis op J. Weaver, D “The entire subject is 
treated fairly, fuliy, and intelligently.’ 

BO. 508 pages. $1.25. 





W. J. SHUEY. Publish 
United ited Brethren ‘Publishing House, "Dayton, Ohio. 
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Christmas Selections erit"t?*.min 

—FOR (888.— eit vene ind 
structive Responsive Exercise the of mn nom end ae th 
or without the Carols. Price, Sets. each, or cts. a 


dozen by mail postpaid ; 


; % a hundred by express, 
not prepaid. 


Will to Men.” By J.E. 


“Good 
Services. Halls *‘Noel,” by P. F “camp ito 
and **Peace on Earth,’ Hall: 


envenshects Eee Responsive Re “aloes A AW i 
out which are interspersed Beautiful Carols written 
especially for use in connection with the Read- 
pgs. Price of each of the three Services is same 
as for the **( a Selections 
e New Santa C laus, *by But- 
Cantatas. «:: te rworth and Murray. ‘Judge Santa 
Claus,”’ by Burnham and Ro ot. * The 
Waifs’ Christmas,” by Burnham and Ro ot. “Santa 
Claus’ Mistake, by Burnham and Root. ‘Catching 
Kriss Kringle,’’ by Butterworth and Root. Price of 
the Cantatas, 30cts. each by mail postpaid. 
of all kinds of Christmas Music will 


Catalogue oi sihi'nts et Curstman a 
The JOHN CHURCH CO.,, Cincinnati, 0. 


And 19 East 16th St., New York City. 





EDUCATION. 





CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Oldest and best known in U. 8. 
Established 1855. 

7 EAST MMTH STREET, N. Y. 





AQ OUNT HOLLY (N. J.) ACADEMY FOR BOYS. 
Healthful, helpful, homeltk 
HENRY M. WALRADT(Y ’ALE) Principal. 


WANTED, AGENTS, ETC. 
Ww* ANTED, 1 character and 








aos gentleman of oo4 character and 
education for special work. Apply by 
letter, with references stating age and 
former occupation. 

Address Box 27, Station D, New York. 


to SS a day. Samples worth $1 50 FREE. 
Lines not under the h-rses’ feet. Write Brew- 
ster’s Safety Kein Holder Co.,. Holly, M: ch, 


$75." val 
~ working for. us. Agents 
{0 >. urnish a horse and ceive pa whole 
Sime ry nee Spare moments may be profitably 
ew ett also. A few vacancies la towns an‘ cities. 
&. OHNSON & CG.. 1009 Main St., Richmond, Ve, 





$25 00 A MONTH can be made 





Financial. 


THE VOICE OF HISTORY. 


Mr. BLAINE, in one of his speeches dur- 
ing the campaign now near its close, 
gave a concise history of the Tariff ques- 
tion in this country for the past century, 
and finally summed up the whole ‘as fol- 
lows: 


“In this brief historical view of our cen- 
tury’s experience with the Tariff these 
facts are, I think, incontestably established: 

“First, that this country, under a low 
tariff, inviting sharp competition and large 
impvrtations from abroad, has never pros- 
pered; but every such attempt has ended in 
financial and industrial disaster, prostrat- 
ing every interest, most of all the agri- 
cultural, and operating without exception 
with peculiar severity upon the wage- 
earners. 

‘Second, that at no time in our century’s 
history has the United States ever recov- 
ered from the financial depression caused 
by a low tariff until a provective tariff was 
enacted to take its place. The Tariff of 
1824 relieved the long suffering that fol- 
lowed from the too hasty lowering of 
duties in the Tariff of 1816. The Tariff of 
1842 revived the country afer the compro- 
mise and destructive Tariff of 1833, and the 
Tariff of 1861, still in force, and which Mr. 
Cleveland’s Administration is endeavoring 
to destroy, introduced a prosperous era 
after the tremendous convulsion of 1857, 
which was caused by the perfidiously en- 
acted Tariff of 1846. 

“Third, that there never has been a time 
since Mr. Calhoun forced the Democratic 
Party to submit to the control of Southern 
leaders, as it is nowingloriously submitting 
to-day, that it did not, if in power, demand 
the repeal and destruction of a protective 
tariff, even when its efficient and beneficial 
action upon all the interests of the country 
was established and demonstrated beyond 
doubt or cavil. Mr. Calhoun forced the 
Democratic Party in 1833 to break down the 
Tariff of 1824 and 1828, for which three Dem- 
ocratic Presidents had voted. Mr. Polk 
forced the Democratic Party, even tho it 
stained his political record with bad faith, 
to break down the Tariff of 1842, which had 
already in its four years’ existence renewed 
the hopes of the country, after a long era of 
depression. And now Mr. Cleveland, true 
to the precedents and the instincts of his 
party, seeks to break down the present pro- 
tective tariff at the risk of disturbing the 
industries of a continent, and to commit 
the American people once more to the old 
experiment of Democratic Free Trade or 
revenue tariff, with its inevitable disaster 
to the material interests of the country, 
and in an especial degree to that mighty 
host who earn their day’s bread by their 
day’s work, and to whom good wages bring 
happiness and low wages bring misery.”’ 


These plain and well-known facts of his- 
tory ought to settle the Tariff question, as 
against the speculating Free Trade doctri- 
naires who reason from ‘ maxims” 
rather than ‘‘ markets,” as General Harri- 
son justly observes, and whose assumed 
‘* maxims” are flatly contradicted by 
facts. Business prosperity and Protection 
are coincident; and Free Trade and _ busi- 
ness disaster are equally so. A century’s 
experience on this suvject ought to be a 
sufficient guide to the people in casting 
their ballots next week. If wage--arners 
want employment at the American rate of 
wages, then let them vote for Harrison 
and Morton. If, on the other hand, they 
want tv break down our own domestic in- 
dustries, and throw themselves out of 


employment, then let them vote for 
Cleveland and Thurman. 





MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


THE neutralizing effect of the purchase 
of bonds by the Government, is readily 
recognized in the local money market by 
the evenness of rates that have ruled for 
so long a time, and the abundance of 
money there is ready to supply the needs 
of the borrower, notwithstanding the 
liberal demand there is now experienced 
for money for the promotion of legiti- 
mate business. The general condition of 
the market is very satisfactory, and every 
confidence is expressed that it will so 
continue, as long asthe purchasing policy 
of the Government is carried on. The 
dealings of the week have been without 
signiticant feature, as the supply of funds 
have been fully up to thedemand at low 
rates, while a similar condition exists 
in 3 of the ‘4nancia} centers 





of the country, which results in 
the feeling of confidence that at 
present controls the financial and com- 
mercial situations. The demands for 
money from the West and South are 
still heavy,and the outflow of currency 
from this center is likely to continue until 
after the crops have been marketed. The 
money reserves, however, will be suffi- 
cient to meet all requirements and no 
anxiety is felt as to results. Call loans at 
the Stock Exchange and bankers’ balances 
have been available at 14@2 per cent., but 
there has been very little doing in time 
loans, which are quoted at 4@5 per cent. 


STOCK MARKET. 

There has been a feeling on the part of 
operators in stock to “‘ go slow,” notwith- 
standing the strong bullish tendency 
there was developed in the market last 
week. The recent reports in regard to 
the earnings of some of the favorite roads 
have not been as satisfactory as desired, 
owing to the very large increase in the 
expenses, having absorbed them all and 
resulting in disappointment to the stock- 
holders, who were expecting good divi- 
dends. This condition of affairs has had 
a demoralizing effect upon the bulls, and 
considerable uneasiness is occasioned 
thereby. The general tone of the market 
is strong, and it is largely sustained by 
the promising prospects thate present 
themselves in the new order of things 
under which transportation interests are 
now working and the expectation of 
profit in the future, rather than the reali- 
zations of the past. The Atchison direct- 
ors have succeeded in partially restoring 
rates to old figures, which with the in- 
crease of business means “ more profit.” 

U. S. BONDS, 

The market for Government bonds con- 
tinues very firm. Altho business is dull 
and transactions have been few, values, 
however, have been well sustained. The 
closing quotations are as follows: 


Bid. Askee, 
thos. —y isdn: a<acenccctaun 1 i854 
W<. “sa see esos an 10854 

4s, ini. Registered pekedtcoesewerenseces 127 128 





BANK STATEMENT. 


The weekly statement of the New York 
City Associated Banks, issued last week, 
showed a decrease in surplus reserve of 
$1.202.675. The banks now hold $15,698,- 
400 in excess of the legal requirements. Tne 
changes in the averages show a decrease 
in loans of $347,200, adecrease in specie 
of $1,820,600, a decrease in legal tenders of 
$219.700, an increase in deposits of $3,- 

50.700, and a decrease in -circulation of 
$4,200. 
BANK STOCKS. 


The following are the closing quotations 
on Bank Stocks: 


























German Amer’ n. 1 
ip 


Bid. Asked. 
America..........174 echanics’...... 2 175 
American Ex Mercantile 152 - 
Asbury Park Merchants’ ..... 142 
Bowery Nat -_ erchants’ Ex.. v1 rR 
Butch’ %ADrov' 8. is — |Market & *ulton. a5 _ 
Broadway........ 230 — |Mech’s« suet. 155 
Chase 25 — |M 
1724 175 M 
3500 § Ne 
-- 1390 — IN 
+128) (130 =| North america... 
 cseenseneosend 340 — ‘North River 
Chatham .. ..285 — |New York Co.. 
Citizens’.......... 146 «150 |N. 
t River....... 14000=6— «=|Ort 1 
Eleventh Ward..150 — |Pacific 
First Nat’l...... 2000 «= — =| Pheenix 
Fourth Nat’l..... 138) «LL ark. ... 
Fifth Ave........ 900 — |Peoples’. 
Fourteenth St... .155 — |Republic. ae 
112 — |sShoe & Leather. 4s 








State of N'wY'rk — 15 

-2E 20 |St. Nichoias. 1806=«C 

Hudson River...140 152 desmen’s..... w — 

pa ka 's & Trad’s.: 365 - tt aed Nat’l...... ahs us 

Leather hianf...200  — Unit’ dstaies iat 5 - 

Manbattan....... 161 165 | WeatSide Bank. - 
Madison Square.100 105 Western Nat'l. 733% 9446 

DIVIDENDS. 


The American Exchange National Bank 
has declared a dividend of three and a 
half per cent., payable on demand. 


UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT 


AND OTHER DESIRABLE 


SECURITIES 
For INVESTORS. 


All stocks and bonds listed on the New York Stock 
Exchange bought and sold on commission for cash. 

Beposit accounts received subject to draft at sight. 

Lists of investmernt bonds and information con- 
cerniag securities furnished on request either per- 
sonally at our offiee or by wail. 


Harvey Fisk & Sons, 
BANKERS, 
% NASSAU STREET, New YORK. 











First Lien Morte e, Bank and Investment Co, 
% Far : Sen for list gentlemen’s names 
~ LL near you who are our stockholders or 


MEMBERS OF NEW YORK, PH 
* BALTIMORE STOCK E exXCHa eRe 


Execute orders forall Investment Securitie 


BUY AND SELL BILLS OF acne 


On Great Britain gat a estat, the Con 
West Indies. continent, Aust, 


Ise Commercial au Travelers’ Cred 


AVAILABLE IN ANY PART OFT 
Make Telegraphic ransfers of Mess 


BETWEEN THIS COUNTRY, EUROP 
BYSH AND DANISH WEST INDIES Burn 


BROWN, SHIPLEY & 00., London and Liverpool, 
United States Government Financial Agents 
England. 


Vermilye & Co., 
BANKERS AND BRO 


16 AND 18 NASSAU STREET, NEW YoR« gity 
Dealers in Investment Securities, 
BUY AND SELL ON COMMISSION FOR CASH OR 
ON MARGIN ALL SECURITIES LISTED AT NEW 
YORK STOCK EXCHANGE. 
DEPOSITS RECEIVED AND INTEREST 4j, 


LOWED ON BALANCES SUBJECT TO DRAFT ap 
SIGHT. 








ee 


Many people wonder all 
their lives how things are done, 

They have only to ask, 
There is always somebody 
ready to answer. 

We have a pamphlet worth 
much to one who has money to 
lend. Sent free. : 


Tue Kansas City InvestTMENT Company, 
Kansas City, Missouri; or 
Portsmouth, New Hampshire, 


YOUR BANK ACCOUNT, 


f you desire to open one or to make any change we 
halt bo pleased to confer with you. We transactany 
business in the line of BANKING; allow Inteen 
on Time Deposits; issue Drafts on the Prinefpal 
European Cities, and Letters of Credit for Travels 


velers, 

If you wish to in 

vest we shall be glad 
=. CA nity, Bebook 


SE SNE: ree 

R. R. BONDS and other safe _ Loewe ven "slot 
send for lists. An experience ofg25 years gives us 
great advantage in purchasing the best cece, 


Sik KEANS G Bancens, 


HICAGO succsas PRESTONKEANSG 
N.Y. Office: 2 Wall St., cor. Broadway 


AS>oChiveln KG 


BANKERS & BROKERS, 
KOADWAY, NEw YORK. 
BAILROAD | MINING 
TOCKS, STOCKS, OIL, 

and sll othe: Securities that are dealt in on New 
York, San Francisco, Philadelphia or Boston Ex- 
changes, bought and sold for cash or on ae 
Loang made on Railroad and Mining Stocks at 
rates of interest. Interest allowed on deposits, 

[Established 1876.] Weekly Circular free. 


yom fe Op 


ANSAS CIT 
Palbp-UP fare AND pas Si. 140,000.03, 
Offers Ten- Year Debentures and Five-Year Guar- 
anteed Real Estate le Nortgnaes aver ia 6 Per Cent 


Interest. _— President. 
ROLAND R. CONKLIN, Secreta k. 
Eastern Office, 239 Hroadway. New York: Yor' 


“Fe PARnswozt AN 


selected choice 


G / 181 MORTGAGE, LOANS 


in Minneapolis, and St. Pac 
Perfeet title, absolute security, 4 pay 
character — invariable requiremen' 


MINNEAPOLIS, (4 MIN \EAOTA. 


Banking House J 




















HENRY CLEW Sa CS 
13 and 1 Broad St. New 


New York Stock, Produce, Cotton and Coffee 
Exchanges and Chicago Board of Tra 
DERS EXECUTED AT ANY OF ON MARGIN. 
EXCHANGES FOR INVESTMENT OR ON Mf NTS. 
INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS. 


GERMAN-AMERICAN 
Real Estate Title Guarantee Company; 


34 Nassau St H 201 Montague St-, 
Mutaal Lite Building. | Brooklyn. 
CAPITAL. $500,000. " 
Examines and GU A = ANTEES titles tor 


ate hes. 
No charges for disbursements or searcaet 
Money to loan en bond and mortgage * 
-2 per cent. s, 
Hon. NOAH DAVI ‘< 
Consulting Couns?” 


FIRST 


0 
MORTCACE LOANS 
GUARANTEED da 
* hoice City Property 1 
Sartre oF the * State ot ‘Kansas. L oans takeD monly 
from tried ss Col 


GOUNTY BANK, 


itoru_of Joga aa 


CA AL $250,0 K sai 
ERRILL, President, Nese ity. . 
0. Bey A tne strongest, ee King inet 
custen in vox yt Loans oniy 
alu im 
* For iva strate’ 4 Aaa 





CH=. UNANG ST. 
Counsel. 














for whom we have Taade tuvestment. Write them 
apd you will invest with us, 
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Saat URI TRUST CO. 
sH one Lat L, #200,000. 
R SALE ITS 


ao ds and Debentures, 
out Cope Gent. | Kirst Mortgage 


Per 2 
3 on special ey eit mace investments for 


apd vo in First eiGuv re Lo-ns 


Joans = CORN G twine ‘on of the West. 

All moe rence. and $4,000,000 invested 
loss to any y. For particulars, address, 
company at SEDALIA, Mo. 

we CRANDALL, Prest.' G. L. FAULHABER, Treas. 


NEW ENGLAND 
MORTGAGE AND INVESTMENT CO. 
DES MOINES, IOWA. 


Authorized Capital, $300,000. 
Total Assets, $130,000. 


offers First Mortgage Real Estate Guaranteed 








Sis coven years six per cent. debentures, secured 
py first mortgages placed in the hands of the Ameri- 
gan Loan and Trust Company of New York. 

Nobetter securities are offered investors, as the 
mortgages securing them are based upon improved 

worth three to four times the face of the de- 
pentures. Abundant references. 


DENVER-COLORADO 


Net on improved inside property from one 
8 to tive years. Information and references 
freely given by 


p. F. CARMICHAEL, Denver, Col. 
—— 


Farms for Sale 
IN MICHIGAN. 


on Price List just issued for Free Distribution. 
r 300 of the finest Farms in the State fully «e- 

= . A fine colored ounty Map of Michigan 

urnished for ;0cents in stam 

N. B.—I desire to correspon with a few capitalists 

witha view to loaning money on farm security in 

Michigan. Best of references furnished. 








G SNOVER 
REAL ESTATE AND LOAN AGENT 
103 Griswold street, Deereit, Mich. 


HARTFORD INVESTMENT CO. 
Cash Capital $100,000. 


(E. GC. ROBERTSON & CO.) 
Western Mortgages. Debenture Bonds 


Greatest Security. Good rates. Best of References. 
Twelve years’ experience. $2,000,00U, loaned witnout 
joss. Please sena for circular. 


280 Main Street, Hartford, Conn. 


Stock Subscription. 


Subscriptions will be received at the office of Wm. 
H. McConaughy, Trustee, Des Moines, Iowa, for the 
Northwestern Fire Insurance Co., an organization 
now forming—for four hundred shares of the par 
value of $108 each of the stock of said company. 

Under the laws of Iowa, the stockholders are not 
Mable for a dollar more than their stock paidin. Itis 
@afidently believed that this stock will pay from 
tight to twelve per cent. dividend after the first year. 

We refer to the following citizens of Des Moines, Ia. 
*MARCUS YOUNKER, the Senior Member of Youn- 
ker Bros., Dry Goods. 

THOS. MITCHELL, ex-State Senator and Founder 
of Mitchellville. 

J.A.SMITH, Insurance Agent, Des Moines, Ia. 

H. J. RANSOM, Cashier of Merchants’ National 
Bank, Des Moines, Ia. 

GUS SMITH, Wholesale and Retail Grocer. 

M, H. KIRKHAM, Secretary Bankers’ and Mer- 
chants’ Insurance Co. 

GEO. W. SHOPE, Treasurer of the City of Des 
Moines, Ja. 

A. H. MILES, Druggist, Des Moines, Ia. 

Address 


Wl. H. McCONAUGHY, Trustee. 


NEBRASKA LOAN AND TRUST 60, 
HASTINGS, NEBRASKA, 
Capital 3500,000. Surplus, $125,000 
Mortgage Real Estate Loans made and guaran- 
teed. Long Time PDebentures issued by the Uomnge- 
RY, secured by First Mortgages held by trustees. In- 
Payable atthe Chemicai National Beat! New 
York. No better securities offered investors. st of 
Eastern and Western references furnished if desired. 
pondence requested. Write on particulars. 
Jas. B. HEARTWELL. Pres. E. C. WEBSTER, Treas. 
A. L. CLARKS, V. Prest. C. P. WEBSTER, Cashier. 


ANEW INVESTMENT. 


10% BONDS 10% 


Interest Guaranteed, Payable in 
Boston, 


IN APRIL AND OCTOBER, 


The usual objection to high rates of interest is NOT 
applicable to these bonds. Nearly $300,000 already 
laced with shrewd New England investors, Over 
of the entireissue ot $1,000,000 already mar- 

















In addition to the bonds, astock bonus is 
ven that will yield a large profit on the investment. 
Heaparticulars and local references given on ap- 


THE WINNER INV! INVESTMENT CO,, 
WILLIAM H, PARMENTER, 
General Agent, 50 State Street, Boston, 


9 YEARS OF 
- SUCCESS 


ithout loss to investorsa good reason in buying the 
Debenture Bonds and Mortgage Louns of the 


AMERICAN INVESTMENT CO. 


stents 2,000.000.00. Highest rate of interest con 
t with choicest security. Ask for information. 
E.Sumons, V. Pres’t. E. S. ORMSBY, Pres t 


180 NASSAU ST.. NEW YORK CITY 





Safe Investments. 


A POSTAL-CARD TO 


The §. L. Davidson Mortgage Company, 


ot Wichita, Kansas, 


will bring you information about the 
West worth having; it will also bring 
you a few pointers as to how your 
money may be safely loaned in large or 
small sums on real estate, and at a safe 
rate of interest. 


8S if ‘ 
Profits on 

Guaranteed Investment Contracts 
wae m Sevees money in Real Estate and give contracts 

we agree to use our best judgment in buying. 
Tee  fatle im your name and sell when good profits 
ean be realized. We agree to return t& you the 

pal, 8 per cent. interest, and one-half of all profits 
above That. For our services, and our aranty, we 
receive the balance of the profit in lieu of Commis- 
sens. In long ae we have never failed to 


realize for our cilents a handsome profit. 
Send for Investment Contract and references. 


Richardson Day & €o. Duluth Minn. 


Asou0 Qua 








annum first mort gages on productive 

| Estate. Loans approved by Tacoma 
ational Bank. BEST OF REFERENCES 
WAST AND WEST. Correspondence Solicited. Address 
4LL.EN © WASBON. Tacoma. Wash. Ten 


E.S. NORTON, 
Real Estate and Financial Agent, 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 


References in St. Paul and the East. 
Investments made. money loaned. 


SAFE AND PROFITABLE 











CAPITAL, $1,000,000. 
2 GUARANTEED LOANS. 
< GOLD DEBENTURES. 
SAVINGS CERTIFICATES. 


me» and rience. Ne Investor in New York, Thirty- 
vestor ever lost a dollar, or 


Our Securities — largely heid by Trustees, Guardi 
ans, Cottons. Baw vings Banks and Investors throughout 
all the Eastern States. 

For references, testimonials and full information ap- 
ply to the 


Western Farm Mortgage Trust Co., 


LAWRENCE, KANSAS. 
pL ely ALBANY, N.Y. 40 Wali St., New Yor« Crry 
b St., PHILADELPHIA. 36 @ongress Street. eet. Boston 


TO INVESTORS IN REAL ES- 
TATE SECURITIES. 


Ifyou are not suited in the quality or lecation of 
loans, as to margin ot value, insurance, etc., ask for 
our listof 7 per cent, loans, 


The Winfield Mortgage and Trust Co., 
Kquitable Buileing, Boston. 


GUARANTY INVESTMENT CO. 
Capital, $250,000. 
Send for Report of Investors’ Committee, 
ust made after examining Twenty counties in 
ansas and Nebraska where we place 7 per cent, 
Mortgages 
HENRY A. RILEY, Gen. Eastern Manager, 
191 Broadway, New York. 


DENVER be heitiptos 











for Map, Circulars and ferences. 


H. B. CHAMBERLIN & BRO., 
Box 1934 DENVER. COL, <e 
D. G. PEABODY & co., 





Bankers and Brokers. 
atiatias iegahetad and 10 per cent, Loans 
925 Boventeay St.,. DENVER.COLO. 
DULUTH REAL ESTATE. 


City and i Gonntey F' Freverty Bought, 
ght and S 
_ ptly 
References: All the City Banks. 
Ir you wish tomake perfectly safe inv 





United States Trust Co. 


OF NEW YORE, 
NO. 49 WALL STREET, 
Capital and Surplus 


SEVEN MILLION DOLLARS. 


A 4 company is a le de tery for mone 
into gid and is au eeieeh to ak nat pete ann (te 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS 
which may be made at any time and withdrawn after 
five days’ notice. and will be entitled to interest for 
the whole time they mer remain with the ae. 

Executors, administi or trustees of estates, 
females unaccustomed ¢ to the ¢ transaction of Dustiaess 
-~ well as religious and bernevolent institutions, w 

find this company a convenient depository for money. 
JOHN A. STEWART, President. 
GEORGE BLISS, Vice-President. 
JAMES S. CLARK, Second Vice-President 


TRUSTEES: 


ANSON PHELPS STOKES, 
ROBERT B. MINTURN, 


WILSON G. HUNT, 
CLINTON GILBERT, 


DANIEL #. LORD, GEO. HENRY WARREN, 
SAMUEL SLOAN, GEORGE BLISs, 
JAMES Low, WILLIAM LIBBEY, 


WM. WALTER PHELPS, 
D. WILLIS JAMES, 
JOHN J. ASTOR, 

JOHN A. STEWART, 
HENRY E. LAWRENCE, 
ISAAC N. PHELPS, 


JOHN CROSBY BROWN, 
EDWARD COOPER, 
W. BAYARD CUTTING, 
CHARLES 8S. SMITH, 
WILLIAM ROCKEFELLER, 
ALEXANDER E. ORR, 
ERASTUS CORNING, WILLIAM H. MAcy, JR., 
5S. B. CHITTENDEN, CHARLES E. BILL, 
JOHN HARSEN RHOADES, WM. D. SLOANE. 
HENRY L. THORNELL, Secretary. 
Louis G. HAMPTON, Assistant Secretary. 


8% MORTGAGE BONDS 6% 


ityand Farm ete ms gt Bonds to Net 7 to 
wo ct, Title guaran Title Insurance 
Small or large sums invested. 
unicipal, County, Water Works and 
Railway Bends constantly on hand. 


©. O GARR Potion 


TEXAS LOANS AY EIGH? PER CENT. 


ee Ue 
Five years’ experience in Burvening Lands and seven 
vears in Loiwning Eastern Money on Keal Estate in 
Texas, Absolute Security. Interest and principal 
prom tly paid. Lvans pay per cent. net to investor. 


Address 
. B. Om4AEP*. ER 
San Antonio, Texas. 


Reference by permission to The Christiun Union or 
* The Independent,” New York City. 


Gx and 7% 
LOANS 


On Improved City Property 
in the cities of 
ST, PAUL AND DULUTH, MINN. 


COCHRAN & WALSH 
18 Wall Street, N. V. 


SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 


OF THE NATIONAL PARK BANK 
OF NEW YORK. 
214 and 216 BROADWAY. 


Entrance through the Bank. 


Saaae INVESTMENTS. 


x per ceot,and seven per cent, ptorest 
ont abye semi-an nally. Secured by First ges 
on well improved fa Serine in Dickinson ‘County, ean. 
sas. Security worth from twe to three times the 
amount of the loan. a> 4- — experience io 
poems loans without a single loss to lenders. In- 

rest payable at Bank of _— agee, ifdesired. Ad- 
dress, ‘THOMAS KIRBY, er, Abilene, Kansas. 


C. H. GRAVES & C0., 


DULUTH, MINNESOTA, 
Established 1869. 


Mortgage Loans and Investments, 
Correspondence Invited. 


THE EQUITABLE HORTSAS: 
Qe Bee Netncenatenstn*cabserse $1 
208 BROADWAY. New Vor 


GUARANTEED Ye tie 
7% ~*DEBENTURE BO 7% 


TEXAS LOAN AGENCY, “Capsicana, 


Ca na a id 00,000, Serplas. 3 ie 

900.1 Lye lence. Nota doNar les 
TO! ES 

if sroogt and safety in investments have wetgne 

e invite youto examine carefully our mode 

of doing business and the securities we offer. Qur 

loans are made on lands of great fertility at conserva- 

tive valuations based on their actual producing capac- 

ity, ome and iaterest of ail loans payable in 

Wea New York Office, 100 Broadway. 

ABRAM. 8. oy DERHILL, Manager. 


J.C. & R. M. HONTER, 
Real Estate, 


MORTGAGE LOANS, 
DULUTH, MINN, 























00, "00 











that vill jeld the largest profits, buy Duluth = 
gateee. ey can sell you acres that in ten years will 
be bus’ rty. It will pay you te visit Duluth 


and raed ate. If you wish to know about the great 
growth and the future prospects of Duluth, write or 


call and /. 
. E, LOVETT & CO., 
32 and 33 Pargugees | Building. Duluth, 
nn 


McIntosh & Mygatt, 
BAN KERS. | 





DENVER; - LORADO, 
Do a Generai Bankin seaieren 
Interest paid on Time Deposits, 


In our Investment Department we have First 
ns that are absolutely safe and pay 
it CENT. Interest Semi-Annu- 
is personaliy 
nvestment re- 
- Particular at- 
tention Siorest apd principal, & of Trust Funds. We 








Of SUARANTEED, 


FIRST MORTGAGES 
FARMS AND CITY PROPERTY 


IN KANSAS 
"Always to be had of usat @ & 7 per cent. 
Men Semi-annually, Col- 
Femitted free ef cest. 







AMPLE SECURITY AT 
Pf Mr Lu Fr 


+h ited. 
woter t to CHASE NATIONAL BANK, New York, 
HAVE you Wea 
TO INVEST t 
And get their Investors’ Guide free, and 
read th: wt 


or FIRST NATIONAL BANK. Denve 
JOHN D. KNOX | & £00. 
the patrons of 


Cor invited. Refer to American Ex- 
change Bone Duluth. 


7% FARM MORTGAGES 


Principaland Interest payable in New York, and 
my ranteed by the Western Loxn and Trust Company. 

ash Capital and Surplus x. 

This Company was organized in "1883, by its present 
managers, who gerconaty conduct #s business. The 
loans we offer for sale are complete, and the farm 
were secures the payment of the saoeteage, w 8 care- 
ful made th examined by our representative before we 

e the loan. 
or ful infermation and A seterenges apply to 
W,. mcDONALD, President, 
Atthe Co.'s Eastern Office Ne. 2 Wall St., N. ¥ 


SECURITY BANK OF MINNESOTA, 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA, 
Capital $1,000,000, Surplus, $250,000, 


Collections promptiy made on all points of the 
Nerth west, and remitted for toes day of payment. 
H.G. HARRISON. PREsID 
ain. sy i KNOX, VICE-PRESIDENT 
F. A. CHAMBERLAIN, Casar 
PERRY "HARRISON. ASST.-CASHIER. 


Correspondence Solicited, 


DIVIDEND. 


HE AMERICAN EXCHANGE NATIONAL 
BANK, 128 BROADWAY.—At a meeting of the 
rd of Directors of the American Exchange Na- 
tional Bank, held this day, a dividend was declared 
of THREE ‘AND ONE-HALF PER CENT. (3) on 
the Cangal Stock. 
Transfe 


hii close to-day and re-open No- 




















vember 7th, 
EDWARD BURNS, Caghier. 
OCTOBER 26th, 1888. 


Commercial. 


DRY GOODS. 


THE progress of business in the market 
for dry goods continues to be unimpaired 
and a hopeful confidence is felt as to the 
future that it is freighted with an in- 
creased activity in the various depart- 
ments of the trade. Many of the buyers 
that are now upon the market, are mak- 
ing liberal purchases of certain staple 
goods in order to take advantage of the 
cheap rates for transporting by the water 
freightways of the country, but their pur- 
chases are confined strictly to the most 
salable goods in order to prevent any 
accumulation of stock. Manufacturers 
were the recipients of some large orders 
in spring and summer fabrics for next 
season, but reorders for seasonable fabrics 
were very light, which indicates that the 
supply is fully up to the demand. The 


improvement of the cotton goods 
department has attracted the at- 
tention of large buyers to such 


an extent, that the prospects indicate a 
materially increased business in the very 
near future as distributers in most all sec- 
tions of the country are carrying very 
small stocks. The fear of the blighting 
influences of the epidemic that has been 
in the-South is now removed, and com. 
mercial activity is gradually assuming its 
sway, as favorable weather has afforded 
an opportunity for thé gathering and 
moving of the crops, upon which that lo- 
cality so greatly depends. The market 
generally has developed a firmer tone, as 
there are more seekers for bargains than 
there are bargains to find, consequently 
the week’s business shows a very satifac- 
tory result. The financial condition of 
the trade contiuues good, and the finan- 
cial leniency extended to Southern mer- 
chants is now bearing fruit in the fact of 
their promptness to pay up when oppor- 
tunity is afforded. 


COTTON GOODS, GINGHAMS AND DRESS 
GOODS. 

The dealings of the cotton goods de- 
partment shows some improvement with 
the prospects bright. Brown sheetings 
are in good demand by converters, and 
very fair quantities of fine brown and 
popular four-yard makes are being taken 
by interior jobbers. Drills are quiet, but 
leading corporation makes are largely 
sold ahead for export. Bleached shirtings 
are in moderate request at unchanged 
prices, and low grades continue scarce in 
agents’ hands. Wide sheetings, corset 
jeans and sateens are in light demand 
and for the most part steady in price, and 
cotton flannels are moving with consider- 
able freedom. Flat-fold cambrics are 
firmly held at the lately advanced quota- 
tions and stocks are generally light. 
Cottonades and camlets are doing fairly 
well in some quarters, and a moderate 
business in other sorts of colored cottons 
is reported. Ticks are in steady demand, 
and some of the most popular makes 
have again been subjected to a slight ad- 
vance in price. White goods continue in 
good request and leading makes are 
more largely sold ahead than at the 
corresponding time in any former year. 
Asin the case of printed dress fabrics, the 
demand for dress ginghams, zephyrs, 
seersuckers, chambrays, etc., was chiefly 
for goods adapted to the spring trade, for 
which very fair orders were placed. 
Dark dress ginghams remain quiet, and 
the demand for staple checks and fancies 
islight and irregular. Dress goods were 
in strictly moderate demand, and re- 
orders from interior markets were neither 
numerous nor important in the aggregate. 
Cashmeres, Henriettas and serges still 
command a fair share of attention, but 
selections average light, and staple and 
fancy worsteds are more or less quiet. 
The jobbing trade in dress goods con- 
tinues sluggish, owing to the comparative 
inactivity of the retail trade here and in 
other markets. 

WOOLEN GOODS AND UNDERWEAR. 

Some activity was noticeable in the 
woolen goods department during the 
past week. Heavy clothing woolens wete 
in fair request by the wholesale clothing 
trade and by cloth and dry goods jobbers. 





Heavy overcoatings ruled quiet, and the 
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demand for cloakings was characterized 
by a good deal of irregularity, but the 
best makes are well sold up and steady in 
price. Stockinets and Jersey cloths com- 
mand a fair share of attention from the 
manufacturing trade, and very fair sales 
of these goods were reported by some of 
the commission houses. Satinets, Ken- 
tucky jeans and doeskins were severally 
in meager demand by buyers on the spot, 
and reorders were light and unimpor- 
tant. Soft wool dress goods of a sea- 
sonable character were in moderate 
request, and some pretty good orders 
for spring styles were recorded. 
There was a fair demand for seasonable 
makes of hosiery goods, in which woolen 
hose and half hose. heavy shirts and 
drawers and heavy cotton hosiery partici- 
at and a pretty good business in fancy 

nit woolens, as toboggans, worsted jack- 
ets, etc., was done by some of the com- 
mission houses. Cardigan jackets are do- 
ing well in some quarters, and leading 
makes continue sold ahead. Spring makes 
of cotton hosiery are meeting with a fair 
share of attention, and agents report a 
moderate demand for summer underwear 
for next season. Jerseys are in irregular 
demand, and for the most part sluggish 
in tirst hands. 





READING NOTICES. 
TO OUR READERS. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS are pouring in upon us 
in a most satisfactory manner, old sub- 
scribers renewing for from two to five 
years, thus saving from 50 cents to adol- 
lar a year, and new subscribers sending us 
their names. Our old readers can aid us 
materially in extending the circulation 
and the influence of THE INDEPENDENT 
by askimg their friends to become sub- 
scribers. Thev can safely promise them 
that the paper next year will be, if possi- 
ble, better than last, and that no trouble 
or expense will be spared to maintain THE 
INDEPENDENT as the ablest and best re- 
ligious and literary newspaper—not only 
in this country, but in the world. 

If any of our subscribers will send us 
the names of such of their friends as they 
think would be interested in making the 
acquaintance of THE INDEPENDENT, we 
will take pleasure in mailing to them four 
consecutive numbers of the paper, hop- 
ing that a careful and critical examina- 
tion will result to our mutual advantage 
in their becoming regular subscribers. 

We are prepared to receive subscrip- 
tions from our readers for any other 
newspapers or magazines, foreign or do- 
mestic, We have a club list which will 
be sent to any address upon request, giv- 
ing the names of a number of the most 
prominent papers and magazines, with 
the rates at which we can supply them, 
which are in all cases less than publisher’s 
rates. Rates for those not on the list can 
be obtained by writing us. Schools, li- 
braries, reading-rooms and individuals 
by subscribing through us can make a re- 
spectable saving. 








STAMMERING 
and all nervous affections of speech thoroughly cor- 
rected. for full particulars and testimonials call at 
or send to the Bryant School for Stammerers, 9 West 
Mth Street, N. Y. 








ARE you waiting for something to turn up? If so, 
you are making quite a mistake. Bet'er hustle 
around and turn up someting for yourself. - 
Johnson & Co, of Kichmond, Va., can give you a 

apier that direction that will heip you wonder- 
ully.—£x. 





SKATES. 

OuR boy readers will be glad to learn from THE 
INDEPEN DENT where they can buy skates from 25 cts. 
up to $5 00 a. pair. and perhaps some of the parents who 
contemplate Christmas presents will also be interest- 
ed. In addition to skates, Messrs. Cornwall & Smock, 
of i8 Warren street, New York City,whose advertise- 
ment appears elsewhere in this week's paper, have a 
large line of games, guns, tishing tackle and all sorts 
of goods kept in a sporving-goods store. 


DRY GOODS. 


A GREAT crowd of ladies can be seen at all times at 
the store of Messrs. L. M. Bates & Co., corner of Sixth 
Ave. and 23d street, attracted by the great bargains 
in dry voods of ali kinds which the tirm are now 
offering. A glance atthe advertisement in our dry 

ooas department wiil give a faintidea of what can 

found at their mammoth establishment. 


ead 
A STORE WORTH VISITING. 
EVERY stranger that comes to New York goes to 
the great dry goods house of F. J. Denning & Co., 
successors to A. T. Stewart & Co., because the store is 
one of the sights of the city. The name of A. T. 
Stewart & Co. is a household word throughout the 
United Scates. His name is synonymous with suc- 
cess.and his successors. Messrs.#.J.Denning & Co.,are 
keeping up the reputation of the old bouse of Messrs. 
A. T. Stewart & Co. The high quality of goods offer- 
ed for sale andthe reasonableness of the prices. are 
characteristics of this house. by #re this week of- 
fering extraordinary bargains in tine carpets, uphol- 
stering goods, furniture, bedding of ail kinds and 
housekeeping linens of every description. One can 
find bargains in every depariment ana on every 
floor; and this house can furnish the smallest dwell- 
ing as weil as the largest hotel, and the same pains 
are taken with every customer, no matter where he 
livesor who he may be. We speak thus stronely of 
the house of Messrs. E. J. Denuing & Uo., because we 
have known them since the organization of the 
house, and have had business relations with the 
house as weil as with Messrs. A. T. Stewart & Co. for 
nearly fifty years. Out-of-tuwn pu rs who are 
unable to visit the store will have their orders attend- 
to a8 premptiy and faithfuliy as tho they visited 
the store in person, 





THOSE Dick Seamless Foot Warmer Shoesare an 
elegant house shoe for cold or tender feet. Seek ye 
comfort? Seek Dick’s advertisement. 


HOUSE OWNERS. 

WE desire to ask our readers to consult the adver- 
tisement of Messrs. E’win Louderback & Co. in an- 
other column of this paper, who are large manufac- 

linds, Venetian blinds, win- 





manufactured by them are made in sections of two, 
three or four, and are made to all slide to the top of 


Hundreds of houses in New York, Br 

vicinity have been fitted with these Venetian and 
sliding blinds. The Gerbach, the new hotel, having 
them throughout. Our readers will be surprised at 
the Ghenqecee with which their houses can be sup- 
lied with inside folding blinds, Venetian b'inds, etc.. 
y writing to Messrs. Edwin Louderback & Co., for 

their illustrated priced catalogue. 








MARRIED. 


INGRAHAM—WeEBB.—In Wellesley, Mass. 25th Oc- 
tober, at the residence of the bride’s father, by the 
Rev. Edwin B. Webb, D.D.. Franklin B. Ingraham 
ond Elizabeth Temple Webb. daughter of the offi- 
ctating clergyman. 


Soendld, 
Coville eke Ceo 


Oriental Rugs. 


AXMINSTER CARPETS. 


Orders taken for SPECIAL SIZES and 
DESIGNS. 


ROYAL WILTONS, 
AXMINSTERS, 
LOWELL BRUSSELS. 


INGRAIN and TAPESTRY CARPETS 


FOR BEDROOMS. 


Broadway K { oth ét, 


NEW YORK. 


HOW TO BUY A DRESS. 


We wish to emphasize the variety, 
novelty, and selectness of our 
Woolen Dress Fabrics. If you 
need a Winter Dress of Broad- 
cloth, Camel’s Hair, Serge, Henri- 
etta Cloth, or Cashmere—in plain 
colors or fancy mixed effects— 
write to us for samples. State, as 
clearly as possible, the material 
and color desired, and samples will 
be promptly forwarded. 

Orders tor goods, inclosing re- 
mittance, tilled at once on receipt. 


JAMES MPCREERY & CO. 


Broadway and Eleventh Street, 
New York. 














SPECIAL SALE 
OF 


BODY BRUSSELS 
CARPETINGS, 


These goods are all of standard 
manufacture, choice designs and 
colorings, and are offered at ex- 
ceptionally low prices. 


W.&J, SLOANE, 


Broadway, 18th and 19th Streets, 


NEW YORK. 


B. &B. 


Everything Newest and best in Dry 
Goods Line. 
More than 100 shades of 


COSTUME BROADCLOTHS, 


90c., $1.00, $1.25, $1.50, $2.00, 
$2.40, $2.50 yard. 


FRENCH DRESS FABRICS, 
GERMAN DRESS FABRICS, 


and everything best of 
DOMESTIC WEAVES, 


Some high in price, some medium, 
others low. Can’t tell much about 
them here. Write for Copy of 
FASHION CATALOGUE. Costs 
you nothing. Samples and goods 
sents to all parts of the country. 
Lowest Prices and Perfect Satis- 
faction Guaranteed. 


MAIL ORDER BUSINESS A SPECIALTY. 


BOGGS & BUHL, 


115 to 121 Federal Street, 
ALLEGHENY, PENN. 















R | 
AND VIEWS FOR SUNDA Y-SCHOULS, 
Send for Catalogu 

C. T. MILLIGAN, 7 


e. 
28 Chestnut Street, Phila... Pa. 














“THE ECLIPSE” 
COPYING APPARATUS, 


special 


ing so exceedingl 
most cases “ Ecitipse” circu- 


One thousand copies in black. No 

pen,n> special paper, no 
stencil required. The * Eclipse ”’ 
reproduces the natural handwrit- 
faithful that 


lars have been taken for ordinary 


in 
written letters. Specimens and 
circulars on application. 

. FELIX F. DAUS & CO., 


698 Broadway, New York 





THE 


Alfred ~“j5\ -. 








—Dolge \\' 
FELTSHOES- 


AND 


SLIPPERS. 





| Prevent Rheuma- 
| tism, Ooldness of | a wearisome day. 


cessive 


Perspira- | feet. 
tion. 


tion this publica 















| WARM, DURABLE. | COMFORT AN 


Now for a comfortable evening after 


Those felt vig ate 
| the Feet and Ex-|are real havens of rest for my tired 


Send for Coptage ant Price-List, and men- 





| 
| 
! 
| 
} 





Slippers and Shoes 
WITH 
‘Soles and Uppers of 
| All-Wool Felt 








DANIEL GREEN & CO 122 East 13th Street, New York. 











L. M. BATES co 


(Limited.) 
23d St. and Sixth Ayo, 
THE GREAT 


CLEARING | 


SHERIFF SALE 


for this week will embrace man maz. 
ing Bargains at tremendous iS 
iu values. 

Stock absolutely to be sold 
for cash, 

SILKS AND PLUSHES, 
1 lot 20-inch | yons Biack Yaille Francaise, 
- at Me. per yard; cost over g : 
1 lot 24-inch Black Gros Grain Dress Silk, sublime 


ever before. 


and closeq 


1 lot of 198 pieces Lyons Colored Two-to: » 
Loupe Silk Plusbes, 1n all the » ew designs: Hai eam® 
—- Fagg and PF mney = be sold 
week at “9c. per yard; iffereut combina abso. 
lutely cost $f 30 to import. ion 

The Greatest Bargain ever offered—t lot of 6 
19-inch Lyons Black Silk Wrieze Plush, in hg 
i eee suitable tor wraps, at Sc. per yard; 

«fd. 


COLORED DRESS GOODS, 


126 pieces all-wool Double-fold Ladies’ Cloth, ay. 
tumn colors, at 30°.; actuaily worth, 5Uc. 

182 pieces ali-wool 40-inch wide Tricotine Cloth, 
breadcloth finish, soiid colors, at S6c.: would be cheap 
at 65¢ 


1 lot handsome Cheviot Mixtures, same price, 

82 pieces 46-inch wide Saxony Cloth, Plaids, Checks, 
ano Stripes, very desirable tor tuilor-made Suits, ag 
46c., sold elsewhere at #1 25. 


SPECIAL. 


82 pieces of fine imported Broadcloth, 56 inches 
wide, steam-sponged, all the fashionable autump 
shades, at $1.; would be cheap at $1.75. 


CLOAKINGS. 


The great attraction, Beaver, Astrakhans, Persians, 
Plaids, Checks, Stripes and fancy Mixtures, 
Designs and Noveities, to close at 25 to 30 per cent, be. 
low cost. 

UMBRELLAS, NOTIONS, FURS, ET¢, 

1 lot Fine Silk ard Satin Cord Gimp, very handsome 
goods, At 2’c. per yard; worth 45c. 

lvery large lot imported r'eather Trimmings, all 
Shades, to be closed at i23¢c.: worth 6Uc. and fie, 

Balance of Hand Embroniered Linen Lawn Hand. 
kerchiefs at “5c; a solutely worth 7ic. Beautiful 
line Kussian Tidies, to close at tc. and Wc. each; re. 
duced from l8c. and 2*c. 

Balance of r'ur Siuffs at 20 per cent. below cost. 

Balance of our cele2Tated Gloria Silk Umbrellas 
to close at great re«uctions, intta Ave. store, center 
table. Ladies’ Chemises, doc. a1 d 48c.; Drawers, ec, 
83c., 89c. and 4ic.: handsome Nisht kobes, 65e.,, Tac, 
and 95c.; reduced fully 25 per cent’; must be closed, 


RIBBONS, FANS, 


1 Pieces All-Silk Moire Rib‘ons, 43¢ inches wide, 
Wide Satin Edge, Hanisome “hades, to close ate, 
ryard. ('ne lot 93 tiand-painted Gauge 
heed Goods, line Colors, ut 72c. each; cheap 
49. 


HOSTER Y, BOYS’ CLOTHING, BLANE. 
- ETS. 

2 cases Ladies’ Swiss Ribbed Vests, High Neckand 
Long Sieeves, ilk Trimmed, é%c.; reduced from Me, 

3 cases Merino Vesrs, High Neck, Regular Mate, 
Cuff and Shoulder, at :9c.; reduced from 69. 

SU dozen Gents Undyed Natural Wool Shbirté ad 
Drawers at %c.; reduced from $1.50. 

Arranged in midcle store on center table for this 
week. 

Elegant California Blankets, $4.9 per pair and 
better. Extra Large and mar J Arlington at 
and $4.69. Sunerior Quality 1-4 blorence at 
worth $7. A Mixed Lot, slightly soiled, will be 
this week, 98c., $1.25, $1.50, $1.75. Boys’ Jark 
Overcoais, with Deep Capes, tinely mace of 
goods, sizes 4 to 8 years, at $2.98 and $3.9% each. 
Handsome School Suits, Mixed Cheviots, Norfolk 
Blouses, age 4 to 13, at $2.55, will be sold this week, 

FLANNEL DEPARTMENT, 


1 lot all-wool heavy twill Medicated Scarlet Flam 
nel at 25c, also Navy and Gray. | tot a l-wool F; 
Plaids, good styles and colors, at 29c. 1 lot all- 
elegant c»mbination of weaves, French ¢launels, at 
— Plain Eiuer Down, in le«ding shades, at 4ic, per 
yard. 


LINEN AND SKIRTS STOCKS. 


The last lot but «ne of splendid quality, short 
lengths, ‘Tabie Damask, 3:44 per cent. reduction. % 
dozen 34 Napkins, to close, at $1.95 ver dozen, abse- 
lutely worth $2.75. Lauies’ very handsome Cloth 
S.xirts at 9c., $1, $1.26 anc $1.50; very cheap. 
Skirts, in new makes. 95c., $1 20, $1.50 and $1.8. 


CHILDREN’S OUTFITTING, CORSETS, 
ete. 


Handsome designs in Children’s Cloaks, fine 
striped and checked or piain cloth at $1.75, $2.25, $2.5 
and $8.9. Elegant Plush Sacyues, 10 to yo 
29 and $10. Tea Gowns, Jother Huobards and french 
becks, with full fronts of silk and cashmere. at & 
$4.98 ano $7.98 hand-embroidered ‘ea Gowns, Cal- 
ton silk fronts, black and go.d, sapphire, white, gar- 
net and biue, at $10. Children’s Dresses, al)-wosh 
from 4 to 8 years, at $2.75, $3 9 and $4.75. all sizes 
handsome french — orsets, perfect shapes, at ®e. 
One lot of Chemises, Drawers und Night Kobes at 
25c. each. 

CLOAKS, SUITS AND WRAPS. 


Will be offered this week, 116 Ladies’ Striped 
Newmarkets and Kaglans, fasnionable shapes 
stylish goods, betiveen the hours o! 10 and_ 1 o’clouk, 
A.M., only, at $5.49 eavh, were sold at $15 and 
each. Also tine silk Plush Jackets, Sacque*, Wraps 
Newmarkets and Ruaglans, will ve offered at 
reductions this week 126 fine tailor-made Jac! 
Londun cuts, at $2.48 each. were sold at $6 to $8earh. 
Handsome Autumn Suits in pure si k, also worsted 
fabrics, to close, at unheard-of low prices. 


LACE CURTAINS. 


6 Unparalleled bargains in desirable coods: No. 4 
1 lot of handsome Guipure Lace Curtains to close at 
$1.50: reduced from $2.°5. No.2, 10 pair fine oak 
ity, unigve designs Guipure, at $2.50; worth $4. No. 
3, 5U pair handsome Antique Lace Curtains, at 
worth $'2.50. No. 4, 62 Paris Irish Point Lace 
go.85: worth $9.25. No.5, 4 pair of superior quality 
rish Point at $12.50; worth $:7.50. No. 6, 36 Lost 
sub’ime quality Irish Point Lace at $15; have 80 
at $27.50. * 

Great reduction in Antique Guipure and Notting- 
ham Lace Bed “ets. jen 
The above neeeng are worthy the attention of part 
wishing handsome goods at very low prices. 


UPHOLSTERY STOCK. 


Tremendous reductions in Portidres, handsome 
Creuille, with rich combinations in ao, $1.69, $ an 
3 25, $2.98, extremely iow. Extra quality Det eny 

25; worth $t.00, One lot, with Chexilie border. 

73; worth $7.50. t$4- 

One lot extra heavy Chenille imported goods a! % 
98. Much finer gredes in richer designs at $6.98, $f 
and $7.50; all silk, naenificent goods, from #20 * a 
Balance of handscme Chenille and Kaw Silk Ts 
Covers. Tidies, Siik Scarts, etc. To close at 300 
per cent. below real value, 


RICH SMYRNA RUGS. 


bx; $1 99 

x43..$1 3 

‘4.. 198{ Worth fifty per cent. more than prices 
GUxflr.. 2 35f named. Must be closed. 

SOx72.. 3 55| j 

4x7 ft. 5 8) 

ROYAL ART SQUARES AT A SACRI- 


FICE. pit 
The sale is positive and_bona-fide. Absolutely ; 
take 





sha. rchases 
value of $1.00 or more in our lishment, 
handsomest, est and most unique & 
ever given away by the retail trade of c 
A golden opportunity to make mone; 


reductions a 


DS ever be. 
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— @-inch all- wool CASHMERES, fine quality, all 
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Ridleys’ 
Grand St., New York. 


Plushes and Satins 


u-inch SILK PLUSHES, all the leading shades 
te. yard; real value, $1.25. 
h SEAL BROWN PLUSH for wraps and 
$1.98 yard; worth $3.00. 
s00 pleces DRESS SATINS, all colors, 38c. and Tic. 
worth 60c. and $1.00 yard, 


DRESS GOODS. 


colors, 4¢. yard, 
@inch FOULA CLOTH, best quality, all colors, 


— all-wool CAMEL’S-HAIR SERGES, side 
pand, 6c; worth 90c. 
ge-inch all-wool PL. AIDS, choice designs, 73c. yard. 
@inch all-wool CHEVIOTS, in stripe or mixtures, 


te. yard. 
WONEY-COMB NOVELTIES in combinations, 
plain colors, 49c.; NOVELTIES to match, 59c. yard. 


HOSIERY. 


lease of Boys’ colored mixed heavy wool BICYCLE 
HOSE, sizes 7, 744 and 8, at 17c. pair; 84.9 and ¥¢ at 
Ie. pair. 

$cases Ladies’ CASMAERE HOSE, with full regu- 
lar feet, black, also colors, at 25c. pair. 

CARDIGAN JACKETS, Men’s and Boys’, best val- 
nesever offered for boys at 9c. and up; men’s $1.33 
and up. 

Fine imported (Saxony) CARDIGAN JACKETS 
plain and fancy patterns. 


LADIES’, MISSES’ AND CHILDREN’S 


Cloaks, Jackets 
AND SUITS. 


Ladies’ long Russian WRAPS and peasant 
CLOAKS, $16.75 and $22.50. 

Ladies’ tailor-made MODJESKAS, all-over braid, 
red, gobelin and green, at $16.50. 

Ladies’ fine English seal-plush SACQUES, tailor 
finish, $22; worth $20. 

Ladies’seal-plush WRAPS, trimmed scat fringe, 
satin lined, $14.75; worth $18. 

Ladies’ tine imported iong GARMENTS, elabo- 
rately braided, $24; worth $25. 

Ladies’ fine tailor-made beaver JACKETS, gobelin 
red. blue and green, at $5.90. 

Misses’ tailor-made fine beaver NEWMARKETS, 
angel sleeves, $12 and $15. 

Misses’ striped or checked cloth NEWMARKETS, 
GA; worth £8. 

® misses’ good cloth CLOAKS, assorted styles, 
8%; worth from #5 to $7. 


FURS. 


Fine Alaska Seal NEWMARKETS and RAGLANS, 
%, 56 and 57 inches long, at $195, $225, $250. 
Fine Alaska Seal SACQUES, 40 and 42 inches long, 
$110, $115, $125, $135, $145 and $165. 
Pine Alaska Seal WALKING CUATS, 82 to 38 inches 
long, #9, $195, $115, $125, $135. 
One lot Seal JACKETS, $55. 


FINE FUR TRIMMINGS. 


Beaver, monkey, white Thibet and Iceland lamb, 
Black marten and natural lynx. 

MUFFS, BOAS, PELERINES, seal CAPS for ladies, 
Men and boys; also fur GLOVES. 

Fur RUGS, MATS and ROBES at low prices. 


Our Fashion Magazine. 


Winter or Holiday Number, which will contain 
Pa Dolls, Games, etc. (Illustrated), ready in a few 
jays. 


Send 15 cents for sample copy. 


Edward Ridley & Sons, 


M8, 311, 311 1-2 to 321 Grand Street : 


§6 to 70 Allen St; 59 to 65 Orchard St. 
NEW YORK. 





E. J. DENNING & 


SUCCESSORS TO 
A. T. STEWART & CO., 
RETAIL, 


FINE CARPETS, 
UPHOLSTERY GOODS 


FURNITURE, 
BEDDING OF ALL KINDS, 


AND 


at $7.00 each; reduced from $10.00. 
A LARGE VARIETY OF PATTERNS IN 


Best Five-Frame Body Brussels 


DOUBLE EXTRA ALL-WOOL INGRAINS 
at 55c. per yard. 


at $5.50 each; reduced from $7.00. 


150 PAIRS REAL LACE CURTAINS, 


SLIGHTLY SOILED, 
at $9.00 per pair: reduced from $14.00. 


Furniture re-upholstered. Estimates furnished. 


1-2c. each. 


American Hair. Also Mattresses 


charges. 


ranted clean. 
SPRING BEDS, the best in the market. 


NEW YORK. 





EXTRAORDINARY BARGAINS 


Housekeeping Linens of Every Description. 
Extra Fine Modern Daghestan Rug's 


at 90c. and $1 PER YARD; REGULAR PRICE $1.50. 


Six. Quarter Jute Velour Table Covers 


Parlor, Dining-Room, Library 

AND BEDROOM FURNITURE 

of every Description, of the best 
Styles, with Quality Guaranteed. 


SPECIAL INDUCEMENTS offered to parties desiring 


HOLLAND SHADES, extra quality, one yard wide, two 
yards long, with fringe and Hartshorne spring roller, at 62 


MATTRESSES made on the premises from pure South 
remade at moderate 


LIVE GEESE FEATHERS, perfectly curedand war- 


Broadway, 4th Ave., 9th and 10th Sts. 


CARPETS. 


THE MOST COMPLETE AND ELEGANT LINE 


EXAMINE OUR “SHE 
THE 


OF NOVELTIFS IN EXCLUSIVE DESIGNS EVER 
O¥ eERED, 


AT ASTONI;HINGLY LOW PRICES. 


ART SQUARES. 


500 DIFFERENT STYLES, AT A LITTLE ABOVE 


THE COST OF AN ORDINARY DRUGGET. 


SPECIAL BARGAINS 
IN 


RUGS AND MATS, 


THE LARGEST AND FINE&T VARIETY EVER 
SHOWN. 


IN OUR ANNEX DEPARTMENT ON SIXTH AVE. 


WE HAVE CONSTANTLY ON HAND FINE 


FURNITURE 


oF ous OWN OUPHOLSTERING, IN SUITS AND 


ECES. AT PRICES FAR BELOW THE 
USUAL CHARGE FOR FLRST-CLASS WORK. 


BEDDING. 


A FULL LINE OF mes 4L’S CELEBRATED BED. 


PPAR” FOLDING BED. 
LATEST NOVELTY. 


Sheppard Knapp & Co., 


SIXTH AVE.,13TH AND 14TH STS, N.Y. 


ANNEX, 185 SIXTH AVE., ONE DOOR BELOW 13TH 8ST. 





Hutchinson's Best Made Gloves 


For driving or street wear. Made with 
care from selected calf,kid,dogskin, buck- 
skin‘and cheverétte,and warranted. Those 
wishing serviceable gloves, and to save 
money, send stamp to the manufacturer 
for his book about gloves and how to get 
them Established in 18f2. 


JOHN C., HUTCHINSON, 
Johnstown, N. 











THEEDICK SEAMLESS 


a WARME SHOES. 





, Dansville, N.Y. 


THE NEW PRY .o goons Grote. 


2 Fath Sieeas. A, York. t 
Ever since the o' ning of the new store our special 
sales of Wool Fabrics, Silks and Ribbons have at- 
tracted large numbers of buyers. We are now offer- 
ing 150 pieces of 54-inch Dress Goods in Plaid and 
a effects—every thread pure wool—for 59 cents 

. Never before sold for less than $1.00 to $1.25. 
‘Another thing calls for —— mention—our im- 
mense Cloak Sales. We carry a beautiful line of 
Fine Jackets and Long Cloaks, styles in the best 





™mCOOD NEWS 


To LADIES. 
“Greatest > er. Now's your tim 


to get orders for our celebra 
Coffecs and Baki 


ee oe St... New J ‘arin, 


taste, prices a 

Large assort of rich Laces, Nets, Silks, 
Plushes, Satins. "Venclateey Goods, Fine Shoes, 
Hosiery, Underwear, etc 

An endless display of Ribbons of the finest quality 
and most exquisite colorings. Toilet Articlesin great 
variety. 

All our goods are offered at such moderate rices 
that they secure a great demand from intelligent 


buye 

Prompt and careful attention to mail orders. 

Standard Patterns—the plainest and Snplest pat- 
terns in the market. 














VANDER BU RGA, WELLS 
“Btrong Slat” c lases and Cabinets, Chases, Stands, ete 


: CONPL LETE OUTFITS 
ywney TU) 0 j, Machinests 
' . FULTON & D Sts. NM. Y. 










**HOME EXERCISER’? for Brain Workers 
and OME Exe! Gentlemen, Ladies, und Youtis 
the Athlete or Invalid. A co m plete gymnasium. Takes 
but 6 inches square tloor-room; something new, scien- 
ithe, durable, comprehensive, cheap. Send for circular. 





Schools for Physical and Vocal Culture,” 16 
East 14th Street and 713 5th Ave.. N.Y. City. 
Prof. D. L. Dowp, Wm. Blaikie, author of 
“ How to get Strong,” says of it: L never saw 
any other I likeu as well.” 











NEW YORK. 
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CANT RELL d 


Fine Shoes. 


SHOES FOR EVERY PURPOSE. 


RIDING LEGGINS, 


With Cantrell’s Spring Fastenings. 
25 WEST 23d STREET, 


* 








& not sg there, write us for free sam- 
ples. & DUK and SPECIAL DIA- 
BETICO y are invaluable~ waste-repairing 
flours fg Ppsia, Diabetes, Debility & Cnil- 
drey No bran; mainly free from starch. 
F othing equals our HEALTH 


circular offering 4 lbs, free. 
FARW ELL & RAINES, Props., Watertown,N.Y 


Eowit LSSSEPS ASS & CO., 


Manufacturers of 
Patent Inside 
Sliding Blinds, 
ae English Venetiam 
el Blinds, 
au) Wire Window 

Screens and 
Doors. 
iu ; Send for catalogue giv- 
SN ing full description and 
prices. Our goods are 
guaranteed the best 
Inside Shding oe quality made. 
Factory, Nos. 413 and 416 So. Sth 8t., Phila., Pa. 
Branch Office No. 953 Broadway, New York. 
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If Bovs want Scroll Saws it indicates that they are 
of amechanical turn ef mind, and can Jearn to use 
them to agvagtage, While sawing is a better exercise 
than any kind of play, it contents the boys to stay at 
home. cultivates their tastes, and makes their hands 
skillful for any artistic or mechanical omployenees 
which they may wish to follow in after years 
thus insure them acomfortabie support if they have 
no other trade or profession. 

We can give the names of many thousands who. 
paveturaed these saws to great profit during the past, 
ten y 

We ‘sell, the best foot-power saw (called the No, Ef 
Rogers), with Dri'ling Attachment, Blower, Tools, 
and Designs, for $3.50. The Goodell Lathe, as seen in 
the above cut, costs $12.00, with Scroll-Saw Attach- 
ment and ail necessary tools and designs. We are 
now the Headquarters for all things in the scroll- 
oS =a. inwacns Foot and Hand Machines, Stam 

es, Designs of every kind, Wood Clock 

i etc., etc. Send money with order for 

what you want, o or buy from hardware dealers. Cir- 

culsrs with full particulars sent to any address on re- 
ceipt of a two-cent postage stamp. 


MILLERS FALLS CO,, 93 Reade St., N.Y. 





[THE FINEST MADE | 
ote) B- 20858. eS 


“PHILADELPHIA 


MUSTARD 
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Jusurance. 


A SECURED SECURITY. 


Tue Security Mutual Benefit Society 
of 288 Broadway issues a circular offer- 
ing, during the present month of October, 
to accept as members college professors, 
school superintendents, principals, teach- 
ers, and persons engaged in educational 
work without admission fees; or paying 
simply the physician’s fee, insurance for 
$1,000 to $10.900, ‘‘ will be at once in 
foree,” the mere formality of accepting 
the application being supposed. This is 
bringing insurance down at once within 
reach of the people; one is ‘‘ insured” 
immediately (in his imagination) and has 
only to wait for the assessments to begin. 
We could claim to come in under this 
offer, being undoubtedly ‘“‘engaged in 
educational work”; but first we want to 
know more about the quality of the arti- 
cle, as upon that depends the real cheap- 
ness of a low price. 

This Society makes a fair show among 
its fellows, according to the last report, 
for, as a proverb has it, among the blind 
the one-eyed is king. It collected in 1887, 
$129,856, and paid back to members $104,- 
250; many others did worse in this respect. 
But $46,000 of unpaid claims wasreported, 
of which $30,000 was *‘ resisted!” It had 
less than 2,700 members, all in this state, 
illustrating in this what we lately pointed 
out regarding the insufficiency of average 
in such associations. Its circular states 
that the depository for its assessments 
** allows interest on the fundsin its hands, 
thus increasing that fund, and by so 
much, lessening assessments.” True—and 
the Government allows interest on its own 
bonds; but how does this help those who 
do not have the bonds? The invested and 
realized assets of this Society being only 
$303, the aid of interest in lessening assess- 
ments must be microscopic. 

We observe, however, that ‘‘ the perpe- 
iuity and security of this society are guar- 
anteed by the Agency Security and Guar- 
anty Co.” What this is we have no in- 
formation, except that the circular says it 
was incorporated in 1882, with $100,000 
capital, also this: 

“ The perpetuity and security of this So- 
ciety are assured by a contract for a period 
of forty -eizht years with the Agency Secur- 
ity and Guaranty Company, a responsible 
corporation, organized upon the unlimited 
liability plan, and composed of well-known 
and accredited business men, which under- 
takes to perform all tbe clerical work and 
to conduct the entire agency business of the 
Security Mutual Benefit Society, and to 
guarantee the honest payment to a desig- 
nated depository of every dollac of assess- 
mentscollected. 

** Under the contract with the Agency 
Company, no debt or liability whatever can 
be incurred bythe Security Mutual Bene- 
fit Society, for the Agency Company is to 
bear all the expenses, and is to be paid only 
out of membership fees and annual dues 
actually coilected; so that if the expenses 
of conducting the business exceed the in- 
come derived from that source, the loss must 
fall on the Agency Company, and it can 
realize a profit only through success in in- 
creasing and keeping up the membership of 
the Security Mutual Benetit Society.” 

This is indeed wise—thts wheel-within- 
a-wheel arrangement. Who guaranties 
the guarantor is not stated, but we are in- 
formed that the latter is ‘‘a responsible 
corporation” (about which nobody knows 
anything), and not only guaranties every- 
thing, but is to bear all the expenses, and 
is to make good any deficits, and can 
make nothing for itself unless ‘in in- 
creasing and keeping up the membership,” 
and there is a contract for torty-eight 
years. After all this nothing more could 
be desired, except that the society should 
decline, as being at once needless and 
costly, all attempt to do what some other 
societies are doing—to collect a reserve. 
Precisely this the circular assures us The 
Security, etc., does—it has nothing to do 
with reserves, but leaves those in the 
members’ pockets. 

It is all very fine, and teachers and 
professors who wish to take advantage of 
the temporary opportunity to secure life 
insurance with a forty-eight-year guar- 
anty (why spoil a half century for the 
sake of two little years?) will please re- 
member that we are in favor of a free 
ballot and a fair count. 

And yet--and yet—it is not very long 
since an utterly collapsed little co-oper- 
ative here was found to have had an ar- 
rangement with some nominal concern to 
take its receipts and pay its bills. But 
then this was not a contract for forty- 
eight years, and it did not guaranty any- 
thing. 








‘alia = 
FOUND AT LAST. 


ASSESSMENT societies are experimental- 
ists—upon the extent of human credulity, 
at least—and we cannot say that they do 
not make fresh discoveries in that attract- 
ive field. There comes to usa little four- 
page circular, issued by the N. T. R. U., 
which is the National Temperance Relief 
Union, of St. Joseph, Mo. This circular 
is only as large as one’s hand, but altho 

















small, it contains more than any of the 
larger documents. There are ten “ fea- 
tures,” among them mortuality, equity, 
economy, guaranteed perpetuity, uni- 
form assessments, etc.; but the over- 
whelming one is No. 8, which promises 
that ‘‘when a policy becomes a death- 
claim the sum of all assessments that 
have been paid on it is added to the face 
of the policy, thus increasing by so much 
the amount received by the beneficiary.” 
Thisis simply immense, No other society 
has this feature, so fat as we have ob- 
served, and as for the ievel-premium com- 
panies, we undertake to say that not one 
of them dare compete by offering such an 
inducement. The face of the policy is to 
be paid, plus all which has been paid in 
on it; that is, insurance is to be furnished 
literally without charge. How is it to be 
done? The best we can do on this point 
is to copy page 3 of the circular in full: 


‘* EXPLANATION. 

** Question: How can you increase the 
policy at death by the sum of all assess- 
ments? 

*“ Answer: All life insurance organiza- 
tions are in a constant state of change as 
to the individual members composing 
them. The lapsing of old risks and the in- 
coming of new and better ones maintain 
the number dying annually out ofa thou- 
sand about the same indetinitely. For ex- 
ample, at age forty about ten persons will 
die in each thousand. These ten will have 
~— in While living not exceeding 3500. 

bis amount is assessed for, in connection 
with the policies, thus increasing the annu- 
al cost tothe surviving members, by onl7 
fifty cents for each thousand carried. 

‘The same explanation will apply for all 
ages and for all years. 

**In old-line insurance companies policies 
are increased hy overcharges, In this way, 
in 1885, $1@,000,000 were added to their poli- 
cies by five companies, according to their 
own reports.” 

The Order of the Iron Hall promises to 
return $1,000 for $300 at the end of seven 
years, and at great length explains that 
the reason why this can be done is that 
the procession of people who put in three 
dollars on the promise and expectation of 
taking out ten will never end until time 
shall be no more. This N. T. R. U. muir- 
acle is quite as marvelous: after having 
paid assessments, increased in order to 
make up the return of assessments, the 
old members are to considerately retire 
before dying, and their places are to be 
taken by ‘‘ the incoming of new and bet- 
ter ones.” and ‘‘the same explanation 
will apply-for all ages and all years.” 

All persons who believe that ten dollars 
can be paid with three and that tbis can 
be kept up perpetually are advised to join 
the Iron Hall at once; and all who would 
like to pay assessments as above and then 
lapse just before death (provided they 
also believe the society will not die first) 
are advised to join the N.T.R.U. Mr. 
J. Fount Martin, M.D., State Agent, 
Denver, Col., wants agents, and will 
doubtless be glad to hear from persons 
wishing to join. 

Do weapprove the society? Certainly— 
for persons such as just mentioned. We 
also note that the circular closes with 
the declaration that ‘‘ such associations 
as the N. T. R. U. are indices of a coming, 
higher civilization, in which, instead of 
antagonism, fraternity and co-operation 
will prevail. 





INSURANCE. 
1851. THE 1888, 


MASSACHUSETT 


MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS, 


37 Years of Suocessful ienoe, 
PURELY MUTUAL. 
Every policy-holder a stockholder and entitled to 
participate in distributions of surplus. 
The Mass. non-forfeiture applies to all policies, and 
contains the most Libera! features ever before offered. 
Kauwmins its merits before insuring your life. 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 


M. V.B. EDCERLY. President. 
HENRY 8. LEE, Vice-President, 
JOHN A, BAI... Secretary. 


. THE 


Fidelity and Casualty Co. 


OF NEW YORK. 
Nos. 214 and ‘216 Broadway, N.Y. 
CAPITAL, $250,000.00. 


ASSETS, $736,082.55. 

Issues Surety Bounds guaranteeing the fidelity 
of persons in positions of trust, such as Employees 
of Railroads, Banks, etc., also Administrators, Guar- 
dians, etc, 

Issues Accident Policies, containing all mod- 
ern features. 

Also Plate Glass and Boiler Policies of 
approved forms. 

OFFICERS: 


WM, M. RICHARDS, Pres’t. 
GEU, F, SEWARD, Vice-Pres’t. 
ROBERT J. HILLAS, Secretary. 











THE INDEPENDENT. 











A Death Rate 30 Low as probably to be Un- 
precedented in the History of Life 
Underwriting. 


PROVIDENT 
Life and Trust Co. 


OF PHILADELPUIA, 


i cenncden ds dachenseeers $13,432,548 64 
Ee ree ne 2,752,265 71 
Insurance in Force........ 57,000,000 00 





In form of Policy; prompt settlement of Death 
Losses; equitable dealing with Policy-holders; in 
strength of Organization, and in everything which 
contributes to the Security and Cheapness of Life In- 

this © y stands unrivaled. 


Continental 


(Fire) Insurance Co. 














Orrices, (New YorE. 100 BRoapway. 
Continental Becchive, cor. Court and Mon e 
Buildings. and No. 106 Broadway, E. D. 
Reserve for re-insurance.....82,585,904 05 
Reserve. ample forailciaims, 368,721 37 
Capital paid in in cash........ 1,000,000 00 
Net Purpius.......... eeaboccsosses 920,997 61 
Total Assets, Jan, 1st,1888, $4,875,623 03 

This P ducts its bust under the Re- 
strictions of the New York Safety Fund Law. 


DIRECTORS: 
H. H. LAMPORT, President. 
F. C. MOORE, Vice-President. 


CYRUS PECK, 2d Vice-Pres’t and Sec. 


WM. L. ANDREWS. RICHARD A. McCURDY, 
by at tay 4 D. BABCOCK, EDWARD MARTIN, 
GE BLISS, ALE 











JOHN J 
L, E. 
EN 


RY W. SMITH 
GEOL. WILNON, Be Steers. 


y e 
No restriction on occupat 
Army or Navy in actual a “ 


MACFARLANE 
peEIE MER v ice-Presideneetts 





Tes Sec, und Treas 








TA 
CAPltal. 0.00000. cocccccsces orsssecsece = 4 
Reserve for reinsurance.and-all other c 
Surplus over all Liabilities ..... ...... . 1A 
—, 








Onel: JL 
TOTAL ASSETS, Jameery Jet, 1888...... a 
THOS. H. MONTGOMERY, 
ST: 
THE 
“ Assets 
MANHATTAN Liabil 
LIFE INS. CoO., 
OP NEW YORK. per 
1850. (87 YEARS.) 1887. 
General Agents and Canvassers wanted for desire, surpl 
ble territory. to whom pernanent employment ang 
liberal compensation will be given. Address, 
TAMES M. MCLEAN, President, The Sc 
J. L. HALSEY, Ist Vice-Pres't. 
H. B. STOKES, 2d Vice-Pres’t. life assu 
H. Y. WEMPLE. Secretary, 
N. STEBBINS. Actuary. particul 
New England | ““ 
. ' se 
Mutual Life Ins. Co, 1! 


BENJ. F. STEVENS Pres. 
LPH icicta 2222222222711 88: 383 4 


Jos. M. GIBBENS, Sec 





Larg 
HikaM BakNEY fNO. L. RIKER Total Surpl $2,593,34 * 
. * a Urpius........- 

HENRY GC. BOWEN. HN H. REED, - __— 508.5 ad 
CHARLES. H. BOOTH, ALFRED RAY, The attention of the public is called to the Pd 
E. W. CORLIES. WM. M. RICHARDS, Feature in Life Insurance adopted by this 
JOHN CLAFLIN, : H. SWAN. pany. of issuing Endowment Policies for precisely 8! 
8. B. CHITTENDEN HENRY F. SPAULDING, | same premium heretofore charged for whole Life 
JOHN H, EARLE, WM. A.S a icles. These policies participate in the Annual distr. 
JAMES FRASEK WRENCE TURNURE, | bution of surplus, and are subject to the Massachy. 
AURELIUS B. HULL, THEODORE F. VAIL, setts non-forfeiture law of 1880. Lar 
WM. H. HURLBUT, J. D. VERMILYE. Cash surrender and paid-up insurance value - 
Wit’. LOW. —, a “Femoblon on ann all of the New Feature may: 

: 4 had on application at Company's Oftice. 8 
HENRY EVANS, Sec. Agency Dep't. 

Sa. 9 POST-OFFICE SQUARE BOSTON. od 


LARGEST! BEST! 


Mutual Life Insurance Co. | 
OF NEW YORK. — 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, President. ery 
Assets Over . . . . $118,000,000 J | 


ISSUES 


EVERY DESIRABLE FORM OF POLICY. 





IT HAS PAID ITS MEMBERS SINCE ITS ORGANIZATION QUA 
OVER $257,000,000. i 





Its NEW Distribution Policy is the most liberal ANI 
ever offered by any Insurance Company. HOI 


The following figures show the growth 
of the Assets of The Mutual Life Insurance ar 
Company of New York 


FROM 1845 TO 1888, OF 


Reckoning a period of every ten years from 1845: 


1845 - - 
1855 - -" 
1865 - : 
1875 - - 
1885 - - 
Jan. 1, 1886 - - 
“61, 1887 - - 
‘ 11888 - - 


PA 


$97,490.34 
2,850,077.56 

12,235,407.86 

¥2,446,970.06 
103,876,178.51 
108,908,967 ,61 
114,181,963.24 
118,806,851 


JA 


Og 
. 
*, 





XUM 





amber 1, 1888.] 
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THE 


EQUITABLE 


Life Assurance Society 


eb /7 


B Eskas 


JANUARY Ist, 1888. 


&i 
Bam 


i 


Assets.........- $84,378,904 
Liabilities, 4 
per cent..... 


2 | 


66,274,650 





gurplus........ $18,104,254 





of desir, 
Taent and 
8, 

The Society exceeds every other leading 
’. life assurance company in the following 
mii. particulars :— 
1d Largest Percentage of As- 
ry" sets to Liabilities—viz., 
Co, 1274 per cent. 
KS) Largest Increase in Assets 
fn during 1887%—viz., $8,- 
‘te Pat $68,432. 
al distri. 
ales Largest Income—viz., 
Be: $23,240,849. 


Largest Premium Receipts 
—viz., $19,115,775. 


Excess of Income over Dis- 
bursements during the 
year, $9,101,695. 





ALL POLICIES ISSUED BY THE 

EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCI- 

ETY BECOME ABSOLUTELY INDIS- 

100 PUTABLE WHEN THEY ARE THREE 
YEARS OLD. 


OY. THE FREE TONTINE POLICY 


HAS ALL THE ADVANTAGES AND 
N GUARANTEES WHICH CAN BE SAFE- 
: LY UNITED, AND IS WITHOUT RE- 
8TRICTION ON TRAVEL, RESIDENCE 
AND OCCUPATION OF THE POLICY- 
HOLDER AFTER THE FIRST YEAR. 

ITIs 


vth INDISPUTABLE 


nce AFTER THE SECOND YEAR, AND 
PAYABLE IMMEDIATELY UPON RE- 
CEIPT OF SATISFACTORY PROOFS 
OF DEATH, 

34 H. B. HYDE, PRESIDENT. 

JAMES W. ALEXANDER, Vick-PRES’?, 





OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Ngw YORK, JANUARY 2th, 1888. 


The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Oom- 
pany, submit the folllowing Statement of its affairs 
on the 3ist of December, 1887. 

Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 
uary, 1887, to 3lst December, 1887......... $3,642,969 09 

Premiums on Policies not marked off 1st 


SRT, Fi ovcccccesctessesesccocs*.escce 1,417,600 13 

Total Marine Premiums...............+« $5,060,569 22 
Premiums marked off from Ist January, . 

1887 to 3ist December, 1887............0606 $3,672,331 21 
Losses paid during the same 

ereccescoceesose eoscece $1,599,468 25 

Returns of Premiums and 

IIR, ccdenntveccusesoncs 788,846 38 
The Company has the following Assets— 

viz: 

United States and ate of New York 

Stock, City, Bank and other Stocks..... $8,622,565 00 
Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise... 1,559,100 00 
Real Estate and Claims due the Company 

CBRNE 2 ccccccccccccccocscscccesoves 474,439 88 
Premium Notes and Bills receivable..... 1,362,986 U7 
Cagth I Baek... .cccccccccccccesecccvccccecece 218,192 40 

ATROENE, 2c cccccccccocccccccccce cocccccccces $12,237,283 36 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
seventh of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1883 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the sev- 
enth of February next, from which date ali interest 
thereon will cease. The certificates to be produced 
at the time of payment and canceled. 

A dividend of forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
3ist December, 1887, for which certificates will be is- 
sued on and after Tuesday, the first of May next. 

By order of the Board, 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary, 





TRUSTEES: 
J. D. JONES, CHARLES P Be RDETT 
W. H. H. MOORE, HENRY E. HAWLEY, 
A. A. RAVEN, CHA’S H ifRRSHOLE 
JAMES LOW, JAMES G. DE FOREST 
WM. STURGIS, HARLESD. ERICH, 
BENJAMIN H.'FIELD, JOHN L. RIKE 
JOSIAH O. LO EORGE BLISS, 
EDMUND W. CORLIES. ANSON W. HARD, 
ROBERT B. MINTURN, N. DENTON SMITH, 
WILLIAM DEGRO ISAAC BEL 
HORACE GRAY, :DW'D FLOY D-JONES, 
WIL LIAM | E. DODGE, THOMAS MAITLAND 
JOHN ELLIOTT, TRA BURSLEY 
C. A. wand. AMES A. H EWLETT, 
JOHN D. HEWLETT, GhoRoe How 
WILLIAM H. WEBB, LAWRENCE I TURNURE. 


JOHN D. JONES, President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, Vice-President. 
A. A. RAVEN, Second Vice-President. 


WASHINGTON 


LIFE INS. CO. OF NEW YORK. 

W. A. BREWER, Jr., President, 

In thiscompany policy- 
holders have the advan- 
tage over those of all 
other companies, in Non- 
forfeitable dividends to 
keep their policies in 
force. 

See Charter. 


OFFICE: 
21 Courtlandt St. 














J. M. ALLEN, President, 
Ww. B. FRANKLIN, Vice-President. 
J. B, PIERCE, Secretary, 


THE UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Company, 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORE. 


(ORGANIZED IN 1850. 
261, 262 and 263 Broadway, New York. 





GEO. H. BURFORD President. 





O. P. FRALEIGH. Secretarv. 
A. WHEELWHIGHT, Ass’t Sec. 
WM. T. BTANDEN, Aetuary 
Increase in assets OVer...........+.+++ 
ncrease in new business....... 





sncrense of business im eres. eseceed 


POLICIES INCONTEST. 
AIMS PAID PROMPTLY 
TEN DAYS’ 


Yk 
ABSOLUTE SECURITY, 
The most herel ont oomteabio —~ acre consistent 
with recognized business principl 


mao OR AGENTS fe SREP coe 





FORTY-THIRD ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 


New York Life 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 


OFFICE: NOS. 346 AND 348 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
JANUARY lst, 1888. 


Amount of Net Assets, January Ist, 1887........ . $71,819,623 48 


REVENUE ACCOUNT. 


POI cc cncdocccnssocccqecnseacsesesecovosenprececcsemnaceeegangeebonassone $19,328,519 87 

Less deferred premiums, January Ist, 18¢7............scecseccecceeeeceeecs 1,041,656 15—$18,286,853 72 

Interest and rents, CtC...........cccccccseseees at eneneeeeeeeeeeeserenereuereee 4,252,430 50 

Less Interest accrued January Ist. 1887..........ssecceecesseccreee.s seseee 496,497 10— 3,765,983 40— $27,062,787 12 





$93,872,410 60 
DISBURSEMENT ACCOUNT. 


Losses by death, and Endowments matured and discounted (including reversion- 


OEY QHAUISNS 00 GAME). 0.00000 0000.0 cocdeocccsece cvcccoccescesecccccesoonscessocceees $4,361,366 83 
Dividends (including mortuary dividends), annuities, and purchased insurances. 5,173,845 6 

Datel Path PotlaydeihesGrciccccecccsccccsdoccockicosceccscecessccesce $9,535,210 79 
Tawes GRA TOARGUTFAROSS. ..000cccvecccccoccccccccccncccoscccoccccccccesccccoceccocesescsees 264.495 60 
Commissions (including advanced and commuted commissions), brokerages, 

agency expenses, physicians’ fees, etc........... parnnsbnene ehdantieneteeapeenbehebon 3,581,026 06 


Office and law expenses, salaries, advertising, printing, etc...............cce00 senses 629,860 98—€15,960,093' 48 


$79,912,317 17 





- ASSETS. 


Cash on deposit, on hand, and in transit........... ehebeenbanseaonengessies dnateenamners $3.068,499 60 
United States Bonds and other bonds and stocks (market value, $52,255,814 £2).... 49,088,286 14 
Bio kn ccecccatcnnccnee s6ctecntcnsecses conse ccesenstotatetssesotieehs donntanentates 6,887,092 59 
Bonds and Mortgages, first lien on real estate (buildings thereon insured for $14,- 
000,000 and the policies assigned to the Company as additional collateral se- 
CUPICY)...ccccccccccccccccccccccecccceceecesees eocccccecce © seeeceecoee: cocececoscosose 15,969,372 
Temporary Loans (market value of securities held as collateral, $2,404,853)......... 1,867,500 
*Loans on existing policies (the Reserve on these policies, included in Liabilities, 
Ga Oh CUE Fc ckdk cvcesecdcdecncses edntende c6:cegegnientsseeteices:to 388,799 
*Quarterly and semi-annual premiums on existing policies, due subsequent to 
Temic BBt, WEB. ccccccegscccosccccescceccocsccosesnece soesccccouce: cocnnsteces eoccccecces 1,174,340 36. 
* Premiums on existing policies in course of transmission and collection. (The Re- 
serve on these policies, included in Liabilities, is estimated at 1,300,000)........... 839,266 US 
Agumte’ DAAMCEB.. cccciccocccccccpocccescccccccccccesecoseccecceeeces Seeeeee cooccececcerese 170,792 89 


Accrued interest on investments, January Ist, 1888... ...  ... 2 00@-c00eqes, pecetesedtone 


Market value of securities over cost value on Company's books . . . 
* A detailed schedule of these items will accompany the usual annual report fled 
with the Insurance Department of the State of New York. 


TOTAL ASSETS, January Ist, 1888 ..... 
Appropriated as follows: 


488,477 59—$79,91 


3,167,528 68 





$83,079,345 85 


Approved losses in COUrSE Of PAYMEDL........00escsseseeeeeeeereeeeereeecceeereeenesees $327,078 38 
Reported losses awaiting proof, Ct€.............ccccecccceeeceeccececesceeseeeessseeuees 2? 2,21 54 
Matured endowments, due and unpaid (claims not presented).................sse05 27,582 30 


Annuities due and unpaid (claims not presente@.............665 cccccccccecees see 18,042 
Reserve for re-insurance on existing policies; participating insur- 

ance at 4 per cent, Carlisle net premium; non-participating at 

5 per cent. Carlisle net Premium. ............scccceecceceeceeeeevees $68,807,642 00 
Additional amount of Reserve (transferred from Surplus account) re- 

quired on account of new State Standard of valuation (Actu- 

aries’ 4 per cent.), taking effect December $list, 1887................. 1,592,098 00— 70,599 740 00. 
Reserved for contingent liabilities to Tontine Dividend Fund, Janu- eee 

ary lst, 188), over and above a 4 per cent. Reserve on existing 








DORRRENE GE GE Gi ec cn sivctcccnnnséssssscicocesiatsessestyassvecscece 4,176,425 25 
Addition to the Fund during 1687.............ccccccscccoccccccccecssecsesees 1,785,602 54 
DEDUCT— $5, 962,027 79 79 
Returned to Tontine policy-holders during the year on matured Ton- 
COB. cecovcccccccocecccsoccccescncccesocecccccctcccosese §«cepccesosoccooss 646,306 96, 
Balance of Tontine Fund January Ist, ME Oa OEE SLIT 5 5,395,720 83 
Reserved for premiums pald 1M AGVANCE..........:ccsceescreseceeeeeeeeeeeseeceee oe 52,886 72 





$76,428,465 74 
-++re+- $65652.580 11 


$83,079,845 85 


Divisible Surplus (Company’s new Standard)...............ccccceee cecceeee 





Surplus by the present New York State Standard, 
i. e., 4 per cent. Actuaries’ (including the Ton- 
tine Fund).. sbieGid ae Vagbetaede oy Suh wend teen aeeds 


participating policies in proportion to their contribution to surplus, available on settlement of next 
annual premium, 


Number of policies issued during the year, 28,522. 
Risks assumed, $106,749,295, 
Total number of policies in force Dec., 31st, 1887, 113,323. 
Amount at risk, $358,935,536. 


TRUSTEES: 


JOHN CLAFLIN, EDWARD MARTIN, 
ROBERT B. COLLINS, RICHARD MUSER, 
ALEX. STUDWELL. GEORGE H. POTTs, 
ELIAS 8. HIGGINS, Cc. C. BALDWIN, 
WALTER H. LEWIS, JOBN N. STEARNS, 


WM. H. BEERS, President. 
HENRY TUCK, Vice-President. 
ARCHIBALD H. WELCH, Second Vice-President. 
RUFUS W. WEEKS, Actuary. 


WM. H. APPLETON, 

WILLIAM H. BEERS, 
WILLIAM A. BOOTH, 
Hon. B. H. BRISTOW, 
HENRY BOWERS, 


WM L. STRONG, 
W. F. BUCKLEY, 
HENRY TUCK, 
A. H. WELCH, 
L. L. WHITE. 


THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. 





. 4. HUNTINGTON, M.D., Medical Director, 


$11,846,793 06: 


From the undivided surplus, as abdVe, the Board of Trustees, has declared a Reversionary dividend to, 
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Ol aud Young. 


A FLORENTINE JULIET. 


BY SUSAN COOLIDGE, 








WHat is it, my Renzo?’ 
sire ? 

To hear my story, hear the whole of it ? 

And, with a shamefaced air aud reddened 
cheek 

That “ others know it all, and why not 
thou ?” 

Who has been talking to thee of me. then, 

Setting thee on to question and suspect ? 

Ah, boy, with eyes still full of childish 
dreams! 

And yet with manhood on the firm young 
lip, 

’Tis a hard thing to ask me, and a strange! 

A woman does not easily lay bare 

Her history, which is her very heart; 

Even to that piece of her she calls her son! 

Son he may be, but still he is a man, 

And she, tho mother, is a woman still; 

And men and women are made different, 

And vainly ’gainst the barrier of sex 

They beat and beat; all their lives long 
they beat, 

And never pass, never quite understand ! 


What is thy de- 


Yet must I do this hard thing for thy sake, 

Since who shall do it for thee, if not I ? 

Phy father, who had else more fitly told, 

Is at the wars, the weary, wasting wars. 

Long years ago he sailed unto the wars, 

And dead or living, comes not back to us. 

Unhappy is the son who,woman-bred, 

Knows not the firm feel of a father’s hand; 

Aad I, widow or wife, I know not which, 

Wofuiest widow, still more woful wife, 

Must frame my faltering tongue to tell the 
tale, 

And snatch my thoughts back from their 
present pain 

To the old days, the hard and cruel days, 

Full of sharp hatred and stern vengeances 

Which yet were beautiful to him and me 

Who lived and loved each other and were 
young; 

But unto thee, born in a softer time, 

Come as dim echoes of some warlike peal. 


Thou bearest an honorable name, my son, 
Two mighty houses meet and blend in thee; 
For I, thy mother, of the warlike line 
Of Bardi, lords of Florence in past time, 
Was daughter, and thy sire [ppolito 
Sprang from the Buondelmonti, 
sworn foes; 
For we were Guelph and they were Ghibel- 
line, 
And centuries of wrong, and seas of blood, 
And old traditional hatreds sundered us, 
Even in my babyhood I heard the name 
Of Buondelmonti uttered ’twixt set teeth 
And coupled with a curse, and I would pant 
And knit my brows and clench wy tiny fist 
Avod whimper at the very sound of it; 
Whereat my father, stout Amérigo, 
Would catch me up and toss me overhead. 
And swear | was best Bardi of them all; 
And if his sons but matched his only maid 
They’d make quick work of the black 
Ghibellines 
And of the Buondelmonti. 


their 


So I grew 
To woman’s stature, and men called me 
fair, 
And suitors, like a flight of bees, began 
To hum and cluster where soe’er I moved. 
And then there came the day—that fateful 
day, 
When little Gian, my father’s latest born, 
Was carried for chrism to the baptistery. 
And standing, all unaware, beside the font, 
I looked across the dim and crowiled church 
And saw a face! a dazzling, youthful face, 
A face that smote my vision like a star; 
With golden locks, and eyes divinely bright 
Like Sau Michele in the picture there; 
Fixed upon mine. 
Had any whispered then 
It was Ippolito, our foeman’s son, 
At whom I gazed,I should have turned 
away. 
My father’s daughter sure had turned away. 
but nothing warned me, nothing hindered 
him, 
We looked upon each other, Fate so willed, 
And with our eyes our hearts met! 
**Cursed cur,”’ 
My brother muttered, fingering at his 
sword, 
“Tll teach you to ogle us when this is 
done !”’ 
** Who isit then ?”’ I whispered, and he told; 
And with the name I felt my heart like 
lead 
Turn cold andcold and suddenly sink down. 


And still that tender, radiant gaze wooed 
mine, 

And still I felt the enchantment burn and 
burn, 





But wuld not turn my head or look again; 

And all that night I lay and felt those eyes, 

And day by day they seemed to follow me, 

Like unknown planets of some strange new 
heaven 

Whose dep.hs I dared not question or ex- 
plere ; 

And love and hate so strove for mastery 

Within my girl’s heart, made their battle- 
field, 

That all my forces failed and life grew faint. 


He, for his part, set forth with heart afire 

To learn my name, sad knowledge, easy 
gained, 

Leaving the learner stricken with a chill! 

And after that whenever I might go 

To ball or feast, I saw him, only bim! 

And while the other cavaliers pressed round 

To praise my face or dress or hold my fan, 

Or bid me to the dance, he stood aloof 

With passionate eyes, but never might 
draw near. 

For still my brother Piero or my sire 

Were close behind, with dark set brows in- 
tent 

To watch him that he did not dare to speak; 

Only his eyes met mine, and in my eheeks 

I felt the guilty color grow and grow, 

And once, when all were masqued, amid 
the crowd 

A hand touched mine, and oh, I knew ’twas 
his ! 


At last, with baffling of his heart-sick hope 

And long suspense and sorrow he fell ill ; 

And in a moment when life’s tide ran low 

He told higmother all; she, loving him well 

And loth to see him perish thus forlorn, 

Became his ally, spoke him words of cheer, 

And with my cousin Contessa, her sworn 
friend, 

She counsel took ; and so, betwixt the two, 

It came about that on a day of spring 

When almond blossoms whitened the brown 
boughs 

And olives were in bud and birds sang, 

We met; a meeting cunningly contrived, 

Ia an old villa past the walls. 

My mother had led me thither, knowing 
naught, 

And I, naught knowing, had wandered for 
a space 

Among the boskage and the fragrant vines, 

And, standing by a water fount of stone 

Listening the tinkle and thecool wet splash 

Of the thin drip, and thinking still of him 

(For | went thinking of him all the day), 

I heard the soft throb of a mandolin, 

And next a voice, divinely sweet it seemed, 

A voice unheard till then, and yet I knew 

The voice for his—and this thesongit sang: 


“ Ah! thorns, so sharp, so strong! 
Ah! path, so hard, so long! 
What doIcare? Thither I fare! 
My Rose is there! 


‘Ah life, so dear, so brief! 
Ab death, the end of grief! 
All I can bear, all will I dare! 

My Rose is there!’’ 


The music ceased, the while spell-bound I 
stayed, 

Then came a rustle, he was at my feet ! 

Few moments might we stay, and few words 
speak; 

But love is swift of tongue, all was ar- 
ranged, 

The plan of our eszape, the hour, the place, 

And that Ippolito, next night but two, 

With a rope-ladder hidden ‘neath his cloak, 

Should stand beneath my window. Once on 
ground 

A priest should wait to bind us quickly one. 

Then a mad gallop, ere the dawn of day, 

Would set us safely forth beyond the rule 

Of the Black Lily—next, as, band in hand 

We stood, our lips met in a first long kiss, 

And then we parted. 

With his vanishing 

The thing grew like a dream, and as in 
dream 

I seemed to walk the next day and the next; 

For all my thoughts were of that coming 
night, 

And all my fear was lest it should not come. 

And all the old-time animosities, 

And all the hates bred in me from a child, 

And feudal faiths and loyalties were dead, 

I was no more a Bardi; Love ruled all. 


It came, the night, and on the stroke of 
twelve 

I stood at casement, wrapped in veil, with 
mask 

And muffling cloak laid ready close beside ; 

And there I stood and watched and heard 
the bells 

Strike one, two, three, and saw the rose of 
dawn 

Deepen to day, and still my love came not. 


Then, fearing to be spied, I crept to bed; 


Heard shouts and cries and noise of joyful 
stir 

Run through the palace, and quick echoing 
feet, 

And little Cosmo thundering at my door. 

‘Wake Dianora, here is glorious news, 

Ippolito, our foeman’s only son 

Is caught red-handed on some midnight 
raid, é 

Taken with a rope-ladder ’neath his cloak, 

Bound for some theft or felony, no doubt ; 

And, as he offers neither excuse nor plea 

He is to suffer at the hour of noon, 

In spite of his fond father’s threats and 
cries. 

All that the criminal asks by way of boon 

Is he may pass our palace as he goes 

Unto the scaffold. A queer fancy that! 

But all the better sport it makes for us, 

And we need neither pity nor deny! 

So rise, sweet sister, don your bravest gear, 

For all the household on the balcony 

Will be to jeer the fellow as he wends, 

And in the midst of us ove Bardi Rose 

Must sit to grace and enjoy the spectacle 

The best that ever Florence saw !’’ 


My boy 
Look not so startled, those were bitter days, 
I said, and blood had flowed and hearts 
grown hard, 
And hatred i, contagious as disease. 
Cosmo, my brother, was but as the rest. 
He died at nine, the year that thou wert 
born, 
And I have paid for masses for his soul— 
For many, many masses have I paid; 
Heaven will not be hard witha babe like 
that, 
The Frate tells me so, and I am sure. 


What was I saying? SolI rose that day 

A traitor unsuspected ’mid his foes, 

Who were my friends, hiding ’neath feignéd 
smniles 

A purpose desperate as was my hope. 

I rose, and let them deck me asthey would, 

Put on my jewels, star my hair with pearis, 

And all the while a voice like funeral dirge 

Sangin my half-crazed ears or seemed to 
sing 

The fragment and the cadence of a gong. 

‘Ah death, the end of grief, what do I 
care ?”’ 

Then 1 stood up among my tiring maids 

And saw myself in the log Venice glass 

A vision of pale splendor, as I moved 

To take my statiou on the balcony, 

In the mid place, the very front ot all, 

Set hike a bride in festival array, 

Amony the laughing, chattering, peering 
throng 

To see the hated feeman of our race 

Led past the palace on his way to die! 

My love, my husband, my Ippolito, 

Led past our palace on his way to die! 


Long time we waited, till the fear began 

Tostir that some mischunce had marred 
tbe plan 

And the procession by another street 

Might pass, and so we miss the spectacle. 

This was their fear, and my fear was the 
same ; 

And stillI sat and smiled, and while the 
bells 

Tolled, and they talked and buzzed, I only 
prayed. 

‘How if he did not come? Saints, let him 
come ! 

O pitying Virgin, only grant he come!”’ 


They came at last, the Bargello and his 


tro¢ep 

And in the midst my love with hands fast 
tied 

And golden locks uncurled and face all 
wan, 


But still with gallant bearing, and his eyes 

Fixed upon mine—me, for whose sake he 
died, 

For whose sweet honor’s sake he silent died. 

There was a little halt, and then a cry 

Of fierce joy rang from out our balcony. 

Now was my time; all sudden sprang I up, 

And while the astonished crowd kept silence 
deep, 

And they, my kino, amazed, sat silent, too, 

I loudly told our tale, our woful tale, 

And made avowal that ’twas for my sake 

Ippolito bis noble silence kept! 

Then, while my brother strove to stop my 
mouth 

And fierce hands clutched my gown and 
seized my arms, 

I clung and pleaded: “ Find the holy Friar 

Good people, only send to find the Friar— 

Find him for pity’s sake! He will confirm 

All I have said and prove my truth, and 
his, 

And save my dear Love, slain for iove of 
me.”’ 





And lying in a weary trance, half sleep, 


Then a great cry arose, some this way ran, 
Some tleat, and suddenly, amid the press 








=== 
A cowl was seen, and Fra Domenico 
, 


Breathless with haste, jus i 
cok Just conscious of our 

Ran in the midst, and then, I know nots 
what, 3 

For all was tumult, but my love stood tree! 

Free and unbound ! and all the Populace 

Shouted our two-fold names, “ Ippolito 

And Dianora,”’ and the bells broke out 

And with the bells the sun and all the air 

Seemed full of interlaced and tangled 
sounds. 

Cries a:.d glad pealings and our blended 
names 

On one side, on the other stormy words, 

Reproach and curses. 

Then the Podest 

And many great lords came, and all passed 
in, 

And up the stairs and filled the palace fu); 

And high and low joined in an equal plea , 

That the long feud be stanched, and ag q 
pledge 

Of lasting peace we two be wedded straight 

But still my father frowned and closed his 
ears, 

And still my brothers fumbled at their 
swords; 

But when Count Buondelmonti, aged ang 
gray, 

And shattered with the horror just escaped, 

Suspense and heavy sickness, hurried ip 

And kissed my hands aud knelt before my 
feet 

And blessed me, the savior of his son, 

While with redoubled zeal the Podesta 

Urged, and the noble lords— Heaven touched 
their hearts— 

They gave consent, and so the feud wag 
healed, 

And the next day my Love and I were wed, 


And twenty glad years came and fleetly sped, 

Each like a separate 10se which buds and 
falis, 

Duly and fragrantly and is not missed. 

Twas then he carved as a memorial 

On the facade of the oid Sta Maria 

Sopr, Arno, * fuccio mi fecée” and the date— 

‘I made myself a robber,” and he laughed, 

And said I was the treasure that he stole. 

Ab me! and then he sailed unto the wars, 

And all the years that have gone by since 
then 

Are as sad night shades steeped in deadly 
dews. 

Death hath been busy with us, as thou know- 
est, 

Thou art the youngest of my six fair sons, 

Thou art the uoply one to close my eyes 

When time shull come and puzzles be & 
plaived. 

How did the old song run? 
there.”’ 

Tf I shall wake in Paradise one day 

And find him safe, and safely still my own, 

Not won away from me by some uew face, 

And see his eyes with the old stedfast look, 

Why that will be enough! that will be 
Heaven! : 

But, if instead, I find another there 

Close to bis side where ouce I used to rest, 

No matter whom ic be, anvel or saint, 

I mustery ‘‘Shame!” whate’er the penalty. 

God will not need to send me down to fires, 

But only bid me stay in Heaven and look! 

NEWPORT, R. I. 


** My Rose is 


>— 


THE GHOST OF A LADY. 





BY M. G. MCCLELLAND. 





As soon as I entered the room she at- 
tracted my attention. She was so unlike 
the usual atoms of a s»cial agg cegate—in 
such accord with the beauty of her inat- 
imate surroundings, at such strange Va 
riance with those which were animate. 

I had made my salutations to my host- 
ess and worked my way round to the 
last room of the suite. Jt was always 4 
favorite room with me, for there the light 
was softest, the flowers most fragrant, 
and there it was possible to obtain rest 
and momentary seclusion, diversitied by 
glimpses of Vanity Fair, caught through 
the parting of the portiéres. Usually the 
room had occupants, couples who 
yearned for a happy solitude a deua, but 
never had I seen there an occupant like 
this one. I drew aside in the shadow of 
the portiéres and watched her. 

The full soft light of the chandelier fell 
on her, bringing into relief the high-bred 
composure of her bearing. She was tall 
and nobly poised, with grand curves and 
a graceful sweep of outline, She was 
beautiful with the beauty of womaa- 
hood’s fruition, and her snowy hair res 
above the autumnal radiance of her face 
as white clouds rest above the glory 





sunset. Of the material of her garme 
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"gm ignorant, but they draped her in 
‘jong folds that noiselessly sewes the 
oe of her slow movements; her throat 
concealed by a mystery of laces, and 
the delicate fingers of her hands were 
panded with red gold starred with jewels. 
No one noticed her, spoke to her, or 
jingered beside h 2r chair. Apparently, she 
pelonged to no one present, and had no 
in her surroundings. She looked a 
yisitant from another age, from a past 
jife, resting among us for a little space; 
taking stock of the new life and the new 
ways; USiDg for our measurement, per- 
, aD ell-wand too long for us. , 

4 couple passed me and entered the 
yoom. The girl was fair, but her eyes 
were brilliant and her cheeks glowing 
with excitement borrowed from cham- 

e,and her bosom rose and fell hur- 
riedly amid its setting of lace. Theman’s 
face was expressionless, his chin sloped 
backward into his neck, his eyes moved 
pitber and thither with restless, dissatis- 
fed glances, the parting of his hair from 
nape to forehead made a thin line across 
pis cranium, like that which Negroes 
make in green gourds by tying a string 
* yound them. They spoketogether. His 
soice was the back of the sword, hers its 
edge; his words were inconsequent and 
¢feminate; hers incisive and a trifle 
rough. It was only the brusquerie of the 
modern mode. Usually I thought it 
crisp and clever; now I glanced at my 
white haired lady, and felt a strange de- 
sire to apologize; to explain that the girl 
meant no harm when she allowed her 
companion to address her by familiar 
epithets, and that the slang she used, and 
even the words of stouter caliber which 
obtruded their heads from time to time, 
were held admissible by our later-day 
civiization. 

While I pondered more couples entered, 
flushed and heated from the German—the 
ladies Jaden with bouquets and favors, 
the gentlemen making such devoirs as 
best pleased them. My lady's eyes 
followed them gravely, and her face 
wasasthe face of one who seeks amid 
difficulties the solution of strange prob- 
lems. Was this pleasure? Did these peo- 
jeenjoy themselves? MHurried, restless, 
feerish, draining the goblet at a draught. 
without an instant’s pause to regatd 
either bouquet or sparkle. Champagne 
and German dancing, excitement and 
high pressure, the fruit plucked ere it 
Tipens, the fragrance of the bud exhaust- 
edere the blossoming. 

My lady had also danced in her day, but 
differently. Partners had bent before 
her, touching her finger-tips with courtly 
deference, moving, as she moved, with 
stateliness, and dignified grace of genu- 
flection. The ways of the world in which 
she had lived, and their methods of mer- 
tymaking, had been more sedate than 
Were the ways and methods that now sur- 
tounded her. 

A group of politicians near at hand dis - 
cussed the outlook of the Republic. They 
declared that the result of a forthcoming 
election would be of vital interest to 
—4 party. They averred that party 
men must be elected, party issues held 
paramount, party measures carried at all 
hazards, That the machine must be work- 
td and voters be made solid, even tho the 
Treasury had to be tapped for supplies. 
They alluded to vctes as marketable com- 
Modities, tuuched on schemes by which 
tlections might be manipulated, treated 
of money as the motive power, and of 
office and emolument as the perfected re- 
sult, In their talk were suggestions of 
bribery and jobbery, of tricks, chicanery 
and barter in honor and integrity and 
called it—legislation. 

Accustomed to all this, it might have 
Passed me, as heretofore, idly, like the 
Wind blowing where it listeth; but some- 
thing in the expression of my lady’s face, 
and of her eyes, caused a sudden, sting- 
ing Sense of shame to quiver through me. 

en came to silence it all, to cover 

and keep it forever from her knowl- 
edge. Oh, the pity of it that she should 
#0 foul sores on the fair body she had 
Ped to nurture, should become con. 
that not only were the garments 
but that the flesh itself was deeply 


Stung by a sense of contrast I beheld 
my beautiful lady once more amid her 
natural environment; beheld her the 
queen of a stately home, dispensing hos- 
pitality, love, care, tenderness to kin- 
dred and dependents; saw her crowned 
with honor, treated with reverence as 
becomes true womanhood; saw her as 
girl, as wife, as mother, and always with 
all, above all, as perfect gentlewoman. 
Slowly pictures formed and drifted—pic- 
tures of tenderness, of courage, of en- 
durance, of noble striving for noble pur- 
pose, of wonderful submission, and of 
more wonderful endeavor. And the soul 
of it all, my lady, encouraging, counseling 
and comforting—a symphony so perfect 
that it could hold evil in check as the 
harp of David was potent to rule the 
tempests of Saul. 

My heart became as lead, for the men 
behind the portiéres talked on and on,and 
from politics their theme changed to 
religion. And I—knowing what must 
come—drew back into the shadow and 
covered my eyes with my hand. I did 
not wish to see my lady’s face. 


UPSETTING THE WATER-PAIL. 








BY M. E. N. HATHEWAY. 





THE patter of rain-drops was heard on the 
roof, 

So the children were bid under cover to 
stay ; 

And that was the reason that frolicksome 
Fred 

Was down in the kitchen that morning at 
play. 


A train of mischances pursued his career— 
First a burn, then ascratch and a jam in 
the door; 
Then, into a big pail of water he fell, 
Upsetting the same on the clean kitchen 
floor. 


Oh, wild were the shrieks that arose on the 
air 
From Fred in convulsions, and Bridget in 
wrath 
At finding herself and her tidy domains 
Disordered and splashed by this trouble- 
some bath. 


But an angel of peace in the shape of 
Mamma 
Descended from regions above to the 
scene; 
And out of the chaos soon Bridget emerged, 
Her kitchen at rights, and her temper 
serene. 


While Master Fred, clad ina suit of dry 
clothes, 

With injuries bandaged, and terrors 
allayed, 

For a few fleeting moments consented to be 

A cherub of sweetness in beauty arrayed. 


Just then, from the cluuds hanging Icw 
overhead 
Came the rain in a downfall of swift, 
heavy showers, 
That deluged the ground, turning paths 
into brooks, 
O’errunning the grasses and drowning 
the flowers. 


As Fred, looking forth from a window be- 
held 
The flood rushing past, and the garden 
soaked through, 
He shouted aloud fn a transport of glee: 
- Oh, God has upset a big water-pail, too!”’ 
TAUNTON, MASS. 
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THE BLUES CURE. 
BY DELIA W. LYMAN, 











THERE was a Water Cure, a Rest Cure, 
and a Mind Cure in the same town; but 
all three together did not do half the 
business of the Blues Cure. In fact, those 
three establishments complained bitterly 
that the Blues Cure took away many of 
their patients. They did all they could 
to crush it out; they declared it to bea 
humbug, a mere quack concern, with its 
mysterious *‘ Great Golden Remedy.” 

In truth, there was a mystery connected 
with the Blues Cure; it was in one re- 
spect something like the Loisette Memory 
system, for every patient had to signa 
bond that he would never to any one re- 
veal the secret of the ‘“‘Great Golden 
Remedy.” But, in spite of this, and the 
enmity of the other establishments, the 
Blues Cure prospered extraordinarily, 





from near. Like the Cunard Line’s boast 
that ‘‘inall its history it has never lost a 
life,” so the Blues Cure could proudly af- 
firm that in all its career a case had never 
been lost. 

The Blues Cure office was a small, sun- 
shiny room opening from a large, cheer- 
ful waiting room. 

One fine October afternoon the clock 
was just striking three as the Doctor, ac- 
companied by a patient, entered the office 
and closed the door behind him. 

The Doctor was a jolly little man with 
a bald head,and a beaming smile so much 
like sunshine that on rainy days hisgreat 
black cat would stretch herself out before 
him, as tho she were really warminggher- 
self in its beams. 

The patient was a tall, thin theologue 
with a lugubrious expression of counte- 
nance suitable for a chronic attender of 
funerals. 

The Doctor’s style was laconic. 

‘*‘What’s the matter?’ said he. 

‘*T am subject to depression of spirits,” 
replied the theologue, with a deep sigh 
that roused the black cat from its slum- 
bers. 

‘“When do these attacks come on?” 
said the Doctor, looking at him with half- 
closed eyes,as an artist surveys a picture. 

‘*Every evening,” replied the theo- 
logue. ‘I can’tuse my eyes then, and I 
fall to thinking of my theological ques- 
tions, and I get extremely down in my 
spirits.” 

‘* What kind of questions?” 

“Oh, the mostimportant and interest- 
ing which can stir a man’s mind,” said 
the theologue with such unwonted ani- 
mation that the black cat again was 
startled. ‘*‘Whether Moses wrote the 
Pentateuch; whether the Levitical code 
came in with Ezra or before; the doctrines 
of original sin, future probation and 
many others. I am so upset in my old 
ideas (for I was taught from my youth up 
that it was wicked to question anything 
about such matters) that I get terribly 
blue.” 

‘““Oh, ho!” said the Doctor, jumping 
up and fetching a little gilt box from a 
table. “I see whatyouneed! You must 
drop your studies for a time and devote 
yourself to taking this Great Golden 
Remedy. Follow the directions as if your 
life depended on it, and you’ll be cured of 
the Blues.” 

‘Is that all?” said the theologue in as- 
tonishment, 

‘You'll find it enough,” replied the 
Doctor, as he showed him the door. 

‘*Next!” he called through the ante- 
room door, much as a lecturer directs his 
assistant to throw the next picture on the 
screen. 

In came a young woman of perhaps 
seven-and-twenty, attired according to 
the latest fashion. 

‘*Oh, Doctor, how can I get over the 
Blues ?” she asked in the jerky, chopped- 
off, broad A style of enunciation so fash- 
1onable among feminine dudes. 

‘*What gives them to you?” said the 
Doctor, looking at her with a magnifying- 
glass, as if to see to what genus she be- 
longed. 

‘* My looking-glass,” frankly answered 
the young woman. ‘It shows me that 
I’m getting plainer every day. I’ve got 
three gray hairs and one crow’s foot.” 

‘‘Well, what of that?” asked the Doc- 
tor. 

‘* What of that?’ repeated his patient. 
“It shows I’m growing old, and that’s 
enough to make anybody blue. Thereare 
lots of ‘ buds’ coming out every year in 
society, and I’m getting to be one of the 
old girls. I just hate to be an old girland 
be laid ona shelf! I had an odious time 
at my last ball, and life isn’t worth living 
and I’m sick of it!” 

‘‘Humph!” said the Doctor. ‘ We'll 
cure you, if you will obey me implicitly. 
You must follow this prescription faith- 
fully. Take this Great Golden Remedy 
whenever you feel the symptoms coming 
on, and you won't have a single Blue.” 

So saying, he handed her a little gilt 
box like the one he gave the theologue, 
and she too passed into the street. 

Next came a widow buried in crape. 

‘““Well, Mrs. Relict, I suppose you’ve 





and people thronged to it from far and 


“Yes,” replied the widow. ‘The 
Golden Remedy has worked wonders with 
me. I thought it would be so easy, but I 
tound it very hard to swallow at first. I 
persevered, and it has done me an enor- 
mous amount of good. I've slept and 
eaten as I haven’t since John’s death.” 

* You’ve given up reading your letters 
of condolence and wiping your eyes, 
then?” said the Doctor. 

**Oh, yes!” said the widow; “I don’t 
have any time now.” 

‘* How often do you take the Remedy ?’ 
‘* Oh, nearly all the time,” she replied. 
**Tf I go an hour without it I get to think- 
ing about John and how I miss him, and 
it gives me the Blues terribly.” 

‘*Well, keep on the same way,” said 
the Doctor, heartily; ‘‘ keep it up.” 

No sooner had the widow departed, 
than in came a pale young man. 

‘* What gives you the Blues?” said the 
Doctor, with one of his most sunshiny 
smiles, The cat left the window and 
stretched herself out in front of him. 

The young man hesitated in answering 
this question; but, a8 the Doctor pressed 
hun, he finally admitted the cause. 

‘*T can’t help thinking about myself,” 
said he. ‘‘When I go among people, I 
am pursued by thoughts of my own awk- 
wardness and stupidity and keenly sen- 
sitive to every little slight. This shuts 
my*mouth and makes me doubly unin- 
teresting, and naturally people don’t en- 
joy me; and then I come home and brood 
over itand it really seems as if every- 
body were laughing at me, and I get 
as blue as indigo.” 

‘* Yes, you're right,” said the Doctor, 
‘it’s an aggravated case of morbid self- 
centeredness; but if you take this Golden 
Remedy every time you get to thinking 
about Yourself and take large doses of it 
when you are in company, you'll be cured 
as sure as fate.” 

The young man looked incredulous as 
he took his little gilt box and his depart- 
ure, and went his way. 

**Oh, Doctor!” said the next, a poor 
little dressmaker. with so sad a voice that 
the black cat again retired to the sofa. 
“Tmso blue! When I get through my 
work and sit alone in my little room 
evenings I feel so lonely I’d almost like to 
kill myself. I haven’t a relation or a 
friend in all the town, and its something 
dreadful to have no one to welcome you 
home—nobody to tell things to, nobody 
to say good night or morning to you. 
Why, sometimes I kiss my own arm, I 
feel so desperately lonely !” and she burst 
into tears. 

‘“*Pvor thing! poor thing!” said the 
Doctor, in a cheerful voice, as if he were 
saying: ‘‘ Fine day! fine day! We'll fix 
you all up. Now, my dear, just follow 
the directions in this little gilt box when- 
ever you begin to feel lonely ; and take 
a specially large dose in the evening when 
you come home from work.” 

The young girl smiled a feeble little 
smile as she thanked him for the box and 
left the room, 

‘* What in the world is the matter with 
you?” inquired the Doctor of his next pa- 
tient, an elegantly attired young man, 
who looked as sleek and well-to-do and 
about as intellectual as a well fed, well 
curried horse. 

‘I’m bored to death,” drawled the 
young fellow. ‘‘I was so bored with 
balls and parties and racing and cards 
and shooting and theaters and everything 
else in that line, it was positively a relief 
to wake up one morning and find I had 
the Blues; for it was a new sensation. 
But I’ve had them so long now, I’m bored 

with them, too, and l’ve come here to get 
cured.” 

‘* Well,” said the Doctor, looking at 
him through his magnifying-glass till the 
young man actually blushed, ‘* you'll 
find my remedy so hard to follow it will 
be like drawing teeth; but I can assure 
you it will be ‘a new sensation,’ and if 
you stick to it, 1t will cure even you.” 

“Tl take it at any price!” said this 
afflicted representative of boredom. 

‘*No price,” said the Doctor, ‘* except 
secrecy. The Remedy does no good if 
any one else learns that you are trying it 
for such a purpose.” 





come to report?” said the Doctor. ., 


The young man signed the bond, and 
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departed with a more animated expres- 
sion on his blasé countenance and a small 
gilt box in his pocket. 

The next arrival was an invalid ina 
rolling chair. Her pale face beamed 
with pleasure. 

“Oh, ho! So yow’re back! Remedy 
don’t work?’ said the Doctor, knowing 
better. 

**I should think it did work, she an- 
swered, gayly. ‘‘ You know how long 
the days were as I lay in my bed or sat 
in this chair, knowing I could never take 
a step and brooding over every ache and 
pain. Well, now the days are not half 
long enough to doallI-want. The Rem- 
edy has given me so much to do and 
made life entirely different tome. How 
can I thank you, Doctor?” 

**Pshaw, child!” said the good man, 
‘don’t thank me. It’s the Remedy. 
Keep it up; just keep it up.” 

Next came a very intellectual looking 
young woman who had, in fact, obtained 
a degree from a man’s university. She 
complained that through all the studying 
to which she devoted her life for the cul- 
tivation of her mind, there ran an under- 
tone of melancholy, which, whenever 
she stopped work culminated in an at- 
tack of the Blues. 

As usual the Doctor dispatched her 
with his universal prescription and also 
the other half-dozen patients who called 
that afternoon. One was a man made 
miserable by his own selfish jealousy of 
any attention paid his wife. Another 
got the Blues because she was so discon- 
tented with her humdrum, monotonous 
life, being kept at home by an invalid 
sister when she wanted to study music in 
Germany. 

So they came, rich and poor, young and 
old, no class in society seeming to be ex- 
empt from this miserable ailment, and 
each departed thankful for the Great 
Golden Remedy. 

At last the clock struck six, and the 
Doctor closed his office door and settled 
himself comfortably by the fire. The 
black cat jumped up in his lap and the 
Doctor took one of the mysterious little 
boxes from the table. As he, inan absent- 
minded way, removed the cover, a little 
paper fluttered out. Not a pill nor a pow- 
der was to be seen, and the Great Golden 
Remedy consisted only of the little paper, 
on which were printed in golden letters 
these words: 


WHENEVER YOU 
BLUE, 

SOMETHING FORSOME ONE ELSE GO 
DO. 


ARE FEELING 


‘© How silly people are!” said the Doc- 
tor tohimself. ‘‘ They travel miles to get 
here, take no end of trouble, sign that 
bond and all that nonsense, just to get 
what they could have learned from the 
Book of the Great Physician just as well 
asIdid. Just because the idea is dressed 
up ina poor rhyme and a gilt box and 
there’s a mystery about it and its the 
fashion to come here, the Blues Cure isa 
howling success and all the worldis run- 
ning after my Great Golden Remedy.” 
And the black cat switched her tail 
sand said Amen as well as she knew how. 

New HAVEN, CONN. 
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Communications for this department should be ad- 
* dressed Puzzles’ Tut INDEPENDENT, New York. 
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Across: 1. A consonant. 

. A meadow. 

. Portion of ground. 

. Compelling. 

. Without grace. 

. Scolds. 

. Searching with a probe. 

. Used in a fireplace. 

. Marking with letters. 

Central word ; A very good condition. 
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BURIED QUADRUPEDS. 

1. If you will give me the broken seal Pa 
can replace it I am sure. 

2. It would certainly be a very good idea 
to do so, Ethel. 

3. The little black cub is only waiting for 
a chance to bite you. 

4. I will not give her mine. 

5. He gave them each a moist piece of pre- 
served ginger. 

6. She did not encourage Nettie to pursue 
her musical studies. 

7. The parlor is already dusted, and ready 
for our visitors. 

8. How will a man, in his position, ever 
retrieve himself ? 

9. I was there when Sam urged his claim 
so persistently. 

©. Did you ask if Pa could stop at the big 
grocery ? 

11. Pa can stop { am sure. 

12. I set out this shallow pan daily for the 
birds. 

13. At the sound of the familiar tap I ran 
to the window. 

14. Did you call Jack a lazy lad ? 

P. R. P. 
ACROSTIC—Selected. 
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Across: 1. A rascal. 
2. To fetter. 
8. That which is ground at one 
time. 
. The circumference of anything. 
. A sacred song. 
. To scatter. 
. A worker in metals. 
A rank of nobility. 
. A kind of poplar. 

The letters of the second row, reading 
downward, spell a familiar word; and the 
fourth, a characteristic emblem of the sec- 
ond row. j DYCIE. 
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PROGRESSIVE PUZZLE. 


From Canton to Texas. 


Canton 
*#e# & eH 


* xt e# et & * 
* # ek & & 
Texas. 
1. Canton. 
2. Belonging to the throat. 
3. A precious metal. 
4. The crown of the head. 
5. Texas. 


INITIAL LETTER. 


Add a letter to a kind of tree, and make an 
eruption. 

Change the letter, and make a cut. 

Change again, and make a mixture. 

Change again, and make another mix- 
ture. 

Change again, and make money. 

Change again, and make to cleanse. 

Change again, and make a silk band. 

Change again, and make a stroke. 

Change again, and make part of a whip. 





ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF OCT. 25TH. 

BISHOP OF OXFORD. 
. Eye lids. 
Knee caps. 
Drums. 
Feet, 
. Nails. 
Sole. 
. Muscles. 
. Palms. 
. Two lips. 

10. Adam’s apple. 

11. Calves. 

12. Hares (phonetic). 
13. Hart (phonetic). 
14. Eye lashes. 

15. Jaw bone of an ass. 
16. Vanes (phonetic). 
17. In step. 

18. Eyes and nose (phonetic). 
19. Pupila. 

20. Gum. 

21. Iris, 

22. Crown. 

23. Palate. 

24. Scull. 

25. Bridge, of the nose. 
* 26. 

27 


Cenrrur wwe 


26. Shoulder blades. 
. El bows (phonetic). 
28. Locks, of hair. 
BURIED WORDS. 

1, R-ice; 2, o-men; 8, c-rush; 4, s-wing; 
5,8-how; 6, r-ode; 7, t-rain; 8, i-rate: 9, 
s-ever; 10, s-tate; 11, s-late; 12, p-lace; 13, 
a-muse ; 14, a-bet; 15, a-live ; 16, a-gate. 
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Selections. 


FINDING WATER BY THE DIVIN- 
ING ROD. 





WITH reference to the paper on ‘‘ Mod- 
ern Divination,” which appeared in this 
Journal (February 18th, 1888), we have 
received the following communications: 

You may perhaps be surprised to hear 
that there are numbers of intelligent 


readers of your Journal that believe im- 
plicitly in the ‘‘ dowsing rod” for finding 
water, and that those readers include 
noblemen, gentlemen, parsons, bishops, 
officers of the army, engineers, magis- 
trates and others. The chief ‘ water- 
wizards” at present aye John Mullens and 
Lawrence; and the first can, I know, fur- 
nish a volume of testimonials to his 
powers from parties such as I have 
named. John Mullens has operated in 
very many places in England, and as far 
north as Dundee and other places in 
Scotland. He belongs to the same coun- 
try as Lawrence, is a working mason on 
a gentieman’s estate, and an uapre- 
tending, honest man, who, if desired, 
sinks and builds his own wells, and 
charges nothing if the water is not 
found. He prefers to be employed after 
long droughts, as water found then, he 
-reasonably concludes, will generally be 
from a permanent source. In wet seasons, 
he says, ‘‘there is water everywhere,” 
and the good springs are consequently 
worse to find. He has been employed 
here several times to find water, after 
much expense had been incurred with 
engineers and others, and has always been 
successful, altho at first most of us 
doubted his powers. I have tested him in 
every possible way, and he has never 
failed. No one now hereabouts doubts 
his powers. The vicar was perhaps the 
most incredulous until he had tested 
the man thoroughly, what convinced him 
most being that when Mullens was asked 
to find water in his flower garden, he set 
out accurately the running sewer from 
his house for a long distance—not a trace 
of which was discernible above ground, 
and which no one knew but the vicar. 
He did other work of the same kind at 
the mansion here, finding an old disused 
sewer, the existence of which was sus- 
pected, but, altho searched for, could not 
be found. 

He has been employed, I believe, on 
similar duties by the London authori- 
ties. He discovered our water-mains and 
branches here wherever he crossed them 
in the course of his journeys, greatly to 
the surprise of an engineer from Sheffield 
who constructed our reservoirs, and who 
followed John ‘‘afar off” for several 
days. Thesame engineer afterward con- 
fessed to the writer that he was puzzled; 
but he admitted the man’s powers. Mul- 
lens used the hazel ard thorn “twig” 
only. No member of his family has the 
** gift”; hence everything has to be done 
by himself. He asks no assistance save a 
‘*twig,” cut close by, and a lad to follow 
behind and put a peg in where he makes 
a mark with his heel. He charges his 
fare and a modest fee, and is willing to 
submit to any reasonable test. He does 
not profess to explain his power, knows 
little or nothing about science, and is 
rather illiterate. Not afew large brew- 
eries and manufactories owe their water 
supply to him. He does not profess to 
find still water; it must be running. In 
the case of the water-mains here, the 
‘*twig” turned up above the pipe in fields, 
woods and highways, where no sign of 
the ground having been disturbed ap- 
peared, the pipes having been long down, 
and noone knowing anything about their 
whereabouts but the waterman, and he 
depends on the map when he seeks them, 

do not attribute the man’s gift to 
anything supernatural, but to natural 
causes not yet understood. That water 
can be found by the man in the way de- 
scribed, I have no doubt whatever; and 
I am equally sure he will confound any 
skeptic who tries bim. Mullens says a 
‘*twig” from a variety of trees will do, 
but the hawthorn and hazel are the 
most active; and the way the point whirls 
round in a moment above water is mar- 
velous. The ‘‘twig” is Y-shaped; and 
the man, holding a leg firmly in each 
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Another correspondent writes: 4 eens. 
tention having been drawn to aia a “pnavesent t 
upon the use of the divining Tod in gay Im [think he 
ing water, I beg to give you my distinc tu 
ence upon the matter. About four aod a eme 
age I was invited by a land agentins MS knowing i 
neighboring parish to meet him and amg. May vee t e di 
whom he had sent for from the nej BB sspiss, and, 
hood of Bristol. who, he stated, could gates. it WO 
water with a divining rod. At first { ff 8 88790 he 
cided I would not go on such a wild. the see che 
chase, as I thought it would turn out:} ver ot OO wo 
afterward I changed my mind and wa yambers U 
to meet them. The rod consisted ¢ a vnied. if 
small branch of white thorn about eigh # Trould be 
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teen inches long in the shape of the letie 
Y. When the man—who was a Maggy 
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slowly over the ground clasping {jy ae ore 
rod firmly with both hands near» stn rec 
the forked branches; and when. we antitic 
branches moved upward, he said thy aistingais hin: 
was a spring of water below, and gavehiy gmount by ™ 
opinion as to the depth of it from them. tion with a a 
face. I was skeptical about the rod, an So eee 
thought he moved it by some sleightaf. be ae ood, t 
hand; but in the course of the day I wy plays, ape 
convinced it was not so. We afterwan should spoil t 
came toa small stream of water by th careful rest 
side of a road caused by a heavy shows far this 
of rain. I asked the man to test it, J of man 


took hold of the rod as well as himeelf,in gy seettaining 


order to prevent the stick from twist) sadots on oI 
about; but in crossing the water I being sult 
not stop it doing so, I then held it wih pits of being 
a pair of pincers, which had the desne til, with a 
effect as regarded that portion of the red, ond’s durati 
but not so with the forked branches; ij correctly 
twisting upward, each branch was split and thirty : 
in the middle of them. coda 
I engaged the mason to look over an@& ce is 


tate of which I bad the management, and straws. Sb 


some portion of which was short of water, what is wan 
I took him to some deep wells of which I rarein the 
knew the depth. He was able to tell me them, ant & 
the depth within a few feet. We next pare ‘ 
proceeded to a farmyard where there was dog le 
a short supply of water. and where] complete 
wished to sink a well. He fixed upona having cons 
place, and said there was water about never looks 
sixty feet from the surface. This her estima 


to be correct. Afterward, I bad a well formed eith 








. or by retaix 
i and found a tolerable supply of we s ve 

He was taken to two other partsofthe ad v 
estate where I was anxious to get amp tively in Ww 
ply of water; but he could not find te sumbe 
there. { afterward tested him wi the latter. 
places where I knew there was water, eyren 
first at a smal! spinney, when he immedi timate b; 
ately said: ‘* There is a large “er i 
water here and bubbling near sur HOW 
face.” This was the case. A springabout 
fifty yards off, and which he couldnd on, Jc 
see, as the trees intercepted his view, it wen 
plied this village with a constant sw is part 
of water. Afterward we came to a ee te 
where water was conveyed by a drainage oe 
pipe from a fishpond to the kitchen gi fully pre 
dens. When the man crossed the fi ~My “ 
where the drainpipe was laid, the rod im- try to pr 
wediately twisted about. Lastly, he was weak wit 
taken to another pipe which was laid uw times it i 
der the highway to convey water froms tional sta 

ump in the woodyard to the stable is unexp 
When he crossed it the rod twisted up.— absorbed 
Chambers’s Journal. time. S 
_ which ha 

TEACHING THE CHIMPANZEE 10 be injec 
COUNT. from thi 

MR. ROMANES’S LESSONS AT “THE ZQ0.” stom 

Mr. Grorce J. Romanes, F.R.S., has —. 
sent an interesting letter to the Timés, mbiect 
from which we make the following & aes 
tracts, in connection with recent discu* all — 
sions on the powers of counting displayed distingn 
by savages and inferior animals: weech 

“About a year ago I began, with the a8 tempora 
sistance of the keeper, to instruct the chim- before 5 
panzee at the Zoological Gardens in the att coming 
of computation. The method adopted was Some 
to ask her for one, two, three, four oF Wisel 
straws, which she was to pick up and fro y1 
out from among the litter in her cage. Of ui pl 
course, no constant order was observe when y 
making these requests, but whenever frank} 
handed a number not asked for ber offer Will so. 
was refused. In this way the animal lea hever | 
to associate the numbers with their pames bound 1 
Lastly, if more than one straw were as sion, 
for she was taught to hold the others in her 1 
mouth until the required number was com 8 Spe 
»lete and then to deliver the whole at once. bee 

bis method prevented any possible error I sho 
arising from her interpretation of ¥ es to mal 
tones—an error which might well ba or let j 
— if each straw had been asked for se” 80. It 
arately. 

“After a fewweeks’continuous instruction ry aay 
the ape perfectly well underst20d what pep: 
required of her, and up to the time W fon 
1 left town, several months ago, she st | 
made a mistake in handing me the ex Ma re 







number of straws that I named. Doubtless 
she still continues to do so for ber kere ; 
For instance, if sbe is asked for soust ts 
she successively picks up three an J 
them in her mouth, then she pic 5 
fourth and hands over all the four toge 4 
Thus, there can be no doubt that the 
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ward, 9 distinguish between 

D one pal is clearly able vg and 5, and that she 

vig,” whe nu the name for each. Raut as 
U : paerstand zee i 






3 somewbat capriciousin 
this Coreen private visitors must not be 

| permoo’* ed if they fail to be entertained 
disspPoin pation of her learning—a caution 
pan ox ms desirable to add, as this is 























' it see f 
| that the attainments of my 
twit the st teen made known to the pud- 
rce it exe, pap no they have been witnessed eA =. 
Hie, ON the society and other biologica 
tes: My at fiend. nt these facts to you, sir, because 
YOUF artic Moat they bear out the psychological 
= 1 find. {think between sensuous estimation 
MY exper. distinc ilectual notation. Any child, a 
t four sod efter emerging frominfancy and not 
agent sear nowiDg its numerals, could immedi- 
nanda yet gee the difference between five pigs and 
ie nei wel and, therefore, as your writer in- 
i, coul as pigs, would be a 1 extraordinary fact 
the d vage were unable todoso. But if 
» Ores y its Sone had to deal with a larger num- 
| Wild-gony, be igs the insufficiency of his sensuous 
In Out; ig ME MOP would increase with the increase 
1 and mbers until a point would be reached 
sisted of erie. if be were to keep count at all, 
about egg # would be obliged to resort to some sys- 
f the letter be of notation—that is, to mark off each 
is e unit with a separate nota, 
& Tato her by fingers. notches, or words. 
As Psd «Thus there is counting and counting— 
ASpIng th aistinguishing between low numbers by di- 
S Near f appreciating the difference between 
when . the reel tities of sensuous perceptions, and 
Said the two guishing between numbers of any 
nd gave his by marking each sensuous percep- 
om the githa separatesign. Of course, inthe 
1e rod ya instances of animals counting it must 
a the former method alone that is em- 
sleight-of. be and, therefore, I have not sought to 
> day I wy vine ape beyond the number five lest L 
afterward BE Soald spoil the results already gained. But 
iter by the ful research has been made to find 
AVY shower how far this method can be carried in the 
test it, ] geofman. The experiments consisted in 
hi geertaining the number of objects (such 
meelf, in dots on a piece of paper) which admit of 
n twist peing simultaneously estimated with accu- 
yd I rey. It was found that the number ad- 
eld it with pits of heing largely increased by practice, 
he desired motil, with an exposure to view of one sec- 
of the rod, ond’s duration, the estimate admits of be- 
anches: in ingcorrectly made up to between twenty 
- was split and thirty objects. In the case of the ape it 
jsastonishing over how long a time the es- 
timateendures. Supposing, for instance, 
ver See that she is requested to tind five colored 
‘ment, and straws. She perfectly well understands 
t of water, what is wanted, but as colored straws are 
of which j rrein the litter she has to seek about for 
to tell me them, aud thus it takes her a long time to 
We next complete the number; yet sbe remembers 
th how mapy she has successively found and 
eke into her moutb,so that when the number 
where I completed she delivers it at once. After 
ed upon having consigned them to her mouth she 
ter about never looks at the straws, and, therefore, 
his proved her estimate of their number must be 
ad a well formed either by the feeling of her mouth 
ply of wa- or by retaining a mental impression of the 
successive movements of her arm in picking 
rts of the up the straws and placing them in her 
: mouth. Without being able to decide pos- 
yet 8 fup- itively in which of these ways she estimates 


t find tenumber. I am inclined to think it is in 
the latter. But. if so, it is surprising, as 








as water, almady remarked, over how long a time this 
e immedi timate by muscular sense endures.”’ 
supply of - 
the sur HOW TO BE AN ORATOR. 
ing about 
em _ Hox. Joun D. Lona, than whom there 
it je Bnot much better authority certainly in 
0 a field this part of the country, tells how any 
drainage mecan become a good speaker. He says: 
chen ae Few men make speeches without care- 
the fully preparing them beforehand. It is 
e rod im tather amusing that so many speakers 
7, he was ty to produce the impression that they 
; laid we seak without having made ready. Some- 
» from $ times it is by beginning with the conven- 
» stables tional statement that the call upon them 
ed up- § unexpected, or that they have been 
tbsorbed with other demands upon their 
time. Sometimes in the opening or close, 
Which has been so carefully fixed in the 
ZEE 10 memory that the speaker is secure of it, 


injects a word or reference caught 

from the pending occasion, thus giving 

2 200." the impression that the whole thing is a 
Present inspiration. 










R.S., has hen, too, not to put toe fine a point on 
e Times, the matter, there are some who on this 
ving ex subject do, with the most unconscionable 
t discus ‘abandonment, verify the Scripture that 
isplayed all men are liars. I remember a most 
tistinguished man telling me that a long 
§ech of bis at a public meeting was ex- 
h the as poraneous, when I li i 
he chim- s, when I read it the evening 
n the art reset up in cold type for the forth- 
pted was Coming morning paper. 
> or five “ome of the best stump speakers very 
nd hand Wisely repeat the same speech as they go 
age. of Tou place to place, as you will learn 
whe she ft €n yon go with them. Some of these 
her offer ma acknowledge this method; others 
lear® 80 emphatically assure you that they 
r pames. Rever speak twice alike that you are 
re asked ound to credit them with an honest delu- 
sin her Sion. You rarely listen to an after-din- 
ae ner speech, however glibly it rolls, that 
te 7 pram Teh n wrought ad unguem. 
* voral to —— say, therefore, do not hesitate 
11 have or] ake the most thorough preparation, 
for sep et it be known, if need be, that you do 


ae J8 a good thing, too, to mix in 
r ething of humor, never coarse, but of 
ee he sort, giving flavor as a mite of red 
_ 4 ePer flavors a salad. Helpful also is a 
ioe of pathos or sentiment, of which, 
With nomable degree, do not be afraid. 
Out hamor or sentiment no speech 
Midienca? close to the heart cf an 
little ic ¥ I have often found that some 
th cident, scene, reminiscence, or bit 
pe, has given a source from 


















+ 


to write it, the theme expands, not for- 
ward, but in}a circle. Some leading 
thought controls, and around that argu- 
ment, illustration, application group 
themselves. The very process of writing, 
especially a second copying, will develop 
new trains of thought and illustration of 
reference. A word as you write it be- 
comes a suggestion, and your pen creates 
almost as if it were independent of your 
mind. A vocabulary is, of course, a vital 
resource for a speaker, tho some seem to 
have been born toa full one. The great 
aid to this is reading and also committing 
good authors, a discipline doubly valua- 
ble because it furnishes a stock of facts 
and a stock of words. I think the great 
thing in aspeech is earnestness of pur- 
pose, and especially of delivery. I would 
not advise the slightest attention to ges- 
ticulation, for that will take care of it- 
self with an earnest speaker, and some 
of the most earnest and effective seem 
to dispense with it altogether. The man- 
ner is everything in public speaking. 

A good speech consists of a sound, 
wholesome array of facts, thought or 
argument, relieved in the treatment by a 
picture, a touch of humor, or a play of 
fancy or sentiment, not afraid of the em- 
bellishment of a reasonable fringe of 
rhetorical flourish, clearly enunciated in 
the speaking, and delivered with all the 
force, feeling and approval that you 
would put into a struggle for your life. 
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slf You Are Sick 


With Headache, Neuralgia, Rhcumatism Dyspep- 
sia, Biliousness, Blood Humors, Kidney Disease, 
Constipation, Yemale Troubles, Fever and Ague, 
Sleeplessness, Partial Paralysis, or Nervous Pros- 
tration, use Paine’s Celery Compound and be 
cured. In each of these the cause is mental or 
physical overwork, anxiety, exposure or malaria, 
the effect of which is to weaken the nervous sys- 
tem, resulting inone of these diseases. Remove 
the CAUSE with that great Nerve Tonic, and the 
RESULT will disappear. 


Paine’sCelery Compound 


Jas. L. BoweEN, Springfield, Mass., writes :— 
‘Paine’s Celery Compound cannot be excelled as 
a Nerve ‘Ionic. In my case a single bottle 
wrought a & eat change. My nervousness entirely 
disappeared, and with it the resulting affection 
of the stomach, heart and liver, and the whole 
tone of the system was wonderfuily invigorated. 
I tell my friends, ifsick as I have been, Paine’s 


Celery mapound 
sWill Cure You! 


Sold by druggists. $1; six for $5. Prepared only 
by WELLS, RICHARDSON & Co., Burlington, Vt. 





Warranted to color more goods than any other 
dyes ever made, and to give more brilliant and 


durable colors. Ask forthe Diamond, and take 
no other. 

A Dress Dyed FOR 
A Coat Colored iO 
Garments Renewed CENTS. 


A Child can use them!. 


Unequalied for all Fancy and Art Work. 
At druggists and Merchants. Dye Book free. 





WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO., Props., Burlington, Vt. 





For the Aged, Nervous, Debilitated. 
from 25c 


SK A'TES ws5706 


Games,Mecbanical Toys- 
Novelties, Guus, Rifles. 
Fishing Tackle, Boxing 
atloves, &c, Send stamp for 
lllustrated Catal " 
VOLUNTEER 
REPEATING AIR RIFLE. 
It has a magazine holding 40 
No. b suut. Lever for loading operates like a in- 
chester Rifle. 100 shots only cost one cent, 
Shoots accurately up to 25 yards. Expreseed in box 
complete for $4.00. Mailed for $4.35. CORN- 
WALL’ & SMOCK, 18 Warren St., N. Y. City. 















210 STATE STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 





@OLD MEDAL, PARI, 1878. 
BAKER’S 


Breakfast Cocoa. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocea, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 












well as for persons in health. 


{ 
| \ 
LL | 
Seld by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 























AST BLACK §S cs 
THE CLEANKAST nosey co. 
F. P, CLEANFAST Darning 
Robinson Cotton of 
Dye. our Dye. 
Guaranteed Retail stores 
not to 927 +Broad- 
crock. way and 2 
The wearing) . West Mth St, 
: New York. 
quality un- 
onal 1M State St., 
curpassec. Chicago. 
Send for 49 West St., 
|__ Price-list.' TRADE-MARK,. Boston. 





Ro 





to derive a speech. Sitting down 






J. H. BATES, 3 P. iw, N. ¥. 
MESA ADCSRR ENG Spas. 





LEWANDO'S 


FRENCH DYEING AND CLEANSING 
3 ESTABLISHMENT. 
17 TEMPLE PLACE, BOSTON; 

2 WEST 4TH STREET, NEW YORE. 
PRICE-LIST SENT FREE. 
Goods Sent by Mail or Express, 
GARMENTS CLEANSED AND DYED 

WHOLE. FINEST WORK IN THE 
COUNTRY. Branch offices and agencies in ali the 
large eities in the East. Mention TH& INDEPENDENT 


FARMVILLE LITHIA WATER 
FROM VIRGINIA — NATURAL, PURE 
WITHOUT TASTE OR ODOR, WILL CURE 


Rheumatism,Dyspepsia and Kidney Troubles 

The a pareicens order it. Take noother, It is 
the BEST, If your druggist does not keep it send 
posta! card for pamphlet, free. 298 BROADWAY, N. Y. 











of ge. Dr. W. 
r. 2th Street New York. 


Saratoga Geyser. 


ITS COMBINATION THE 


MOST PERFECT OF ANY WATER 
EITHER 


Foreign or Domestic, 
SEND FOR ANALYSIS. 
The finest Meat-Flavoring Stock, 


USE IT FOR SOUPS, 
Beaf Tea, Saucesand Made Dishes 













a oN Guar ey 
Ni 
EXTRACT OF MEAT. 


N. B.—Genuine only with tac-simile ot 

Baron Liebig’s signature in BLUE INK 

across label. 
Sold by Storekee 





rs, Grocers and Dru 





*“GREATEST 
INVENTION 


OF THE AGE. 

Every Family 
should have it. 
POWDERED, AND PUT UP IN ONE POUND TIN CAKS. 


75 Cents per can. 22 cts. additional for postage 
if sent by mail, 


STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON 





| NoTRauBte, 
No Sone 


ists. 
LIEBIG’S EXTRACT OF MEaT CO., Led. London. 


Hitilh 


DRY GOODS, 
Fulton St., onposite DeKalb Ave., 


BROOELYN, N. Y. 


Fre@’k Loeser & Co.’s Special 
Black Sitk. 


Appreciating the reliance of thousands 
of customers upon our experience and advice 
in the selection of silks, we gave orders 
during the summer to a well-known and 
always reliable silk manufacturing firm to 
make for us a line of Black Cachimere Silk, 
to he known as ‘“Fred’k Loeser & Co.’s 
Special Silk.” The first delivery of it has 
been made, and it is in every way what it 
wes intended to be—a beautiful and at the 
same time excellent wearing fabric, some- 
thing worthy of our reputation. 

We are enabled to sell this special brand 
at lower prices than similar goods have ever 
been offered before. The various grades 
are 75 cts., 85 cts., $1.00, $1.25, $1.50, $1.75 and 
$2,00 per yard. 


Samples sent on application and erders 
filled by mail. ste 


Mth , 


EDWIN 0.BURT & CO. 


Manufacturers and Dealers 


FINE . 





IN 





we’) SHOES. 

Mae Sune = - 287 FULTON ST., 
ee Brooklyn, N.Y. 

5 aie The genuine Edwin 


C. Burt Shoe has full 
name stamped on lin- 
ing and sole of each 
shoe. Catalogues sent 
on application. 


mS 
HOUSE FURNISHING. 


FOREIGN 





AND DOMESTIC COOK- 
ING UTENSILS. 
COPPER AND TIN MOULDS, 
CUTLERY. 


CHINA AND GLASS. 
EDDY’S REFRIGERATORS. 


LEWIS & GONGER, 


601 AND 603 6TH AVE., 
1,338 AND 1,310 BROADWAY.N. Y. 





Crosse & Blackwell's 
FRESH FRUIT JAMS, 
Made from English Fresh Fruits 


AND REFINED SUGAR, 


ARE SOLD BY ALL GROCERS 


IN THE UNITED STATES, 





Upright and Horizontal, 
Stationary, 

Portable and Semi-Portable. 

8 te 16 Horse Power. 

Mlastrated Pamphiet Free. Address 

JAMES LEFFEL & Co. 

SPRINGFIELD, O16, 

or 110 Liberty &.. New York 













Toventors and Sole Manufacturers, 
8.W.Cor. 12th and Market Streets, PHILADELPHIA, PA, 
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Sarm and Gorden. 


The Agricultural Editor will be giad to recetve any 
practical ints, suggestions or information that wi 
make this department more valuable to thore of our 
subscribers who feel specially interested in it.) 





NOVEMBER ON THE FARM. 
BY D. D. T. MOORE. 


SEASONABLE REMINDERS.—Now that Nvo- 
vember is here, with its chilling winds, 
hail, sleet and snow, the first duty of the 
farmer is to secure his home against the 
rigors of winter. Make everything tight— 
windows, doors, cellars—point the under- 
pinning with mortar where it is loose, and 
bank up with earthif the walls are doubt- 
ful, soasto guard every avenue at which 
frost might make aneutrance. Make every- 
thing right, especially the wood-p'le, and 
those little matters, styled ‘‘ conveniences,’ 
thatthe ‘‘last, best gift’’ may not be com- 
pelled to face storms which the ruder sex 
would shun. After providing for their 
physical comfort, lay in something that 
will serve to brighten and improve the 
mentality of the various members of your 
family when the long, cold evenings come 
on, 80 that, seated by a cheerful fire, all can 
bid defiance to the cheerlessness without— 
for happiness and a ‘‘ world of love at home”’ 
will be theirs, whoever may be elected 
President. 

The four-footed tenants of your barns, 
sheep-yards, pig-stys, etc., require diligent 
attention at the present juncture. Study 
the best modes of feeding and fattening 
animals and you will find that warn.th is 
very essential to secure profitable results. 
Protection from cold, wet storms and 
Borean blasts is quite as important as punc- 
tuality in feeding. Do not attempt to win- 
ter more stock than you can protect, feed 
and care for properly. Young animals need 
especial attention in these respects. When 
young stock are kept upon scanty fare and 
exposed to inclement weather, they never 
make as good animals as tho they had been 
well treated. Cows should be given roots, 
meal slops, etc., to assist in the secretion of 


*milk. 


The construction of manure sheds and 
cellars is nowin order. As we said and 
printed over thirty years ago (and it is 
equally true now), the question of the suc- 
cess or decline of American farming is con- 
soliduted in this one word, manure—and 
the subject cannot too often be brought be- 
fore the agriculturist. Manure holds the 
same relation to the farmer and gardener 
that steam or water does to the manufac- 
turer or mechanic. The motive power of 
either lies in their respective agencies. 
Make all the manure p>ssible, allowing no 
fertilizing material to be wasted. Gather 
leaves or any absorbent that will take up 
liquid droppings, and use them as hitter 
or mix them with the heap, thus adding to 
the general capital and furnishing to the 
plants a basis that would otherwise be lost. 

Those who are up to time with their la- 
bors will now have opportunity to gather 
stoves upon their mcadows or extract the 
stumps thereon. Pile the stones in heaps, 
and after a fall of snow hitch to astone- 
boat and remove them. A clean sweep for 
the mower or scythe willthus be obtained, 
and if the former is used there will not so 
often exist a necessity for change of knives. 
Speaking of implements, let us add that no 
farmer saould fail to have all his tools and 
machines put under cover when dons with 
for the season—and he ought to see that, so 
far as necessary, they are repaired and 
painted during the leisure of winter. 

Orchard and garden work way yet be 
done ia most sections—the first being to se- 
curs fruits and vegetables that are still un- 
harvested. Transplanting hardy trees, 
shrubs and plants may be continued as long 
as the weather is mild. Hardy bulbous 
roots—such as byacinths, tulips, crocus, ete. 
—may yet be plauted and will bloom finely 
nextspring. All half-hardy or tender sbrubs, 
roses, etc , should receive timely protection. 
Climbing shru 9s aud roses should ve taken 
down from the aror or trellis, the tops tied 
together and covered with leaves or straw. 

Ruralists woo peruse THE INDEPENDENT 
need hardly be reminded of the benetits de- 
rivable during fall and winter from discus 
sions of farmers’ clubs, institutes, etc., but 
it is hoped they will attend and participate 
in the proceedinys of all meetings designed 








to further the progress and improvement of | 


those engaged in the most useful of all oc- 
cupation:—agriculture. 

KEEPING FRESH GRAPES.—‘‘ If you have a 
cool, dry cellar, or fruit-room, and the best 
Keeping varieties, the question of keeping 
grapes is a simple one,” says C..A, Greeu, 
in the American Garden. Tnhick-skinned 
grapes keep best, yet he has kept Concords 


up to January by packing in dry sawdust 
in market or bushel baskets. A simple 
method is to place grape leaves between 
layers of grapes as you pick them, or sheets 
of paper. These prevent the clusters from 
pressing against each other too closely, 
thus preventing mold and decay. Hand- 
some clusters are preserved by cutting a 
piece of vine with them, and placing one 
end of the vine in a bottle of water; also by 
covering a stem of the cluster at the point 
where cut with wax. Grapes should be 
kept as near the freezing point as possible, 
and yet not freeze. 

The late E. P. Roe kept Catawha, Isa- 
bella, Diana and Iona grapes by picking on 
a clear day, using grape scissors so as not to 
bandle much, removing all imperfect ber- 
ries, and placing in clean, dry, earthen jars, 
in layers a bunch deep and filling the jars 
in this way: Place a double sheet of paper 
over the top layer and put on the lid. 
Strong, unbleached muslin is pasted en- 
tirely over the lid or cover of the jar; when 
the covering has fully dried and hardened, 
the jars are buried on a dry knoll beyond 
the action of the frost, a stake being placed 
over each jar to locate it accurately. 

GRAPE GROWERS’ MAXIMS.—1l. Prepare the 
ground in fall; plantin spring. 2. Give the 
vine plenty of manure, old and well decom- 
posed, for fresh manure excites the growth 
but does not mature it. 3. Luxuriant 
growth does not insure fruit. 4. Dig deep 
and plant shallow. 5. Young vines produce 
beautiful fruit, but old vines produce the 
‘richest. 6. Prune in autumn to insure 
growth, but in spring to insure fruitful- 
ness. 7. Plant your vines before you put up 
trellises. 8, Vines, like old soldiers, should 
have good arms. 9. Prune spurs to one de- 
veloped bud, for the nearer the old wood 
the higher flavored the fruit. 10. Those 
who prune long must soon climb. 11. Vine 
leaves love the sun; the fruit the shade. 
12. Every leaf has a bud at the base, and 
either a branch ora tezdril opposite it. 13. 
A tendril is an abortive fruit bunch—a 
bunch of fruit a productive tendril. 

New beginnersin grape culture would do 
well to study these maxims and be guided 
by themin their management of vines, in 
either garden or vineyard. They comprise 
much useful and practical information in 
little space. 

Best APPLES FOR CIDER.—There are vari- 
ous opinions among cider-makers as to 
which is the best apple for cider. Several 
cider-makers have lately discussed this sub- 
ject in the Rural. One says the Golden 
Russet is the best for cider; two others 
think Golden Russets and Newtown Pip- 
pins, mixed, make the best cider. Accord- 
ing to another, good, ripe Northern Spys 
give the best flavor; another says the Red 
Romanite is the only variety that should be 
worked up separately—all other varieties 
should be mixed; still another does not 
specify varieties, but says the best keeping 
cider is made from those apples having the 
heaviest and most saccharine juice. 

Commenting upon the above expressions 
of opinion the Prairie Farmer pertinently 


remarks that it is safe to conclude (and we ’ 


concur in the conclusion) that any of the 
varieties named will make good cider—pro- 
vided they are sufficiently ripened to have 
their saccharine matter well developed. 
Immature apples of any kind, as a rule, are 
worthless for cider-making, if a good arti- 
cle is desired for use or marketing. 

NEW TOMATOES IN 1888.—Under this head- 
ing an apparently well-posted professional 
cultivator tells the American Garden 
that Ely’s King of the Earlies has not 
proved remarkably early with bim, and 
that it is far from being smooth, much of 
the fruit being soirregular as to be unfit 
foruse. He says he shall not grow it again. 
Volunteer, he adds, is fully as early and is 
a good-sized, solid, smooth tomato, but 
Mikado is nearly as early, and by carefully 
selecting the smoothest specimens for seed 
itis improving in this respect, and a large 
portion of the fruit is as sinooth as the best; 
in firmness and quality it is unsurpassed. 

INTERNATIONAL DAIRY SHOW.—This is to 
be held in the Exposition Building, Chi- 
cago, November 13th-25th—at the time of 
the Fat Stock Show. It is said that favor- 
able responses have been received by the 
Committee from most of the Western States 
and Canada, while many representative 
dairymen from other states have signified 
their intention to attend. There seems no 
doubt that one of the finest and most com- 
prehensive displays of dairy products ever 
gotten up will be the result. The Commit- 
tee request dairymen everywhere to be pre- 
pared and compete for the premiums of- 
fered, 

CATTLE GROWERS’ CONVENTION.—It is 
anpounced that the next National Con- 
vention of Cattle Growers, under the 
puspices of the Consolidated Cattle Growers’ 





Association, will be held at the Grand 
Pacific Hotel, Chicago, eonvening at 2 
P. M., November 19th. A large attendanee 
is expected, especially as the Annual Fat 
Stock Show will be at its most attractive 
stage. One of the interesting features of 
the meeting will probably be the discussion 
growing out of the report which the Hon. 
J. H. Pickrell will make of the Texas 
fever experiments that have been con- 
ducted at the Chicago stock yards the past 
summer. 

THE OREGON Crops.—The fruit and root 
crop yield, like the grain yield, is reported 
to be enormous all over Oregon. An Asto- 
ria paper says that from every section 
come stories of vegetables, fruit, etc., that 
would probably sound fabulous to people 
in the East, but which are strictly true. 
At upper Astoria, for instance, Otto Peter- 
son has a little piece of ground, 1,920 square 
feet, from which he has dug thirty-six 
bushels of potatoes. On the same piece are 
bearing fruit trees and small fruit bushes. 
One limb on one of the fruit trees has on 
eight inches of its length thirty plums; an- 
other limb grew seven feet five inches this 
season. This is one instance out of hun- 
dreds in the same county. 

ABOUT SAVING SEEDS.—Nowadays there 
are many suggestions in the papers as to 
saving seeds, but this is not always advisa- 
ble. Do not attempt to save your own 
seeds unless you have used every precau- 
tion necessary to prevent cross-fertiliza- 
tion, says a practical gardener. Plants 


often mix without the knowledge of the 
grower. A melon may be fertilized by a 
pumpkin; and tho the fruit of tnis season 
may be apparently genuine, yet the seeds 
of such, if used next season, may cause 
failure of the crop or else destroy the 
quality. 
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“T know of no alterative that fives so Says: 
Satisfaction as Ayer’s Sarsaparilla,” 0 mite 
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Prepared by Dr..J.C. Aver & Co., L 
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When Baby was sick, we gave hor Castoria, 
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ge veil covering is 
an experiment. The 
Sauna we use, Til- 
plates, Steel-plates, Gal 


f applied, more durable and ornamental, and cheaper, 

“ where skilled labor is expensive,” than when used in the 
Z ordinary way. Our prices are governed by the size of the 
plates, the material being the same. There is no excuse for 
using cheap combustible materials for roofing purposes 
when fire-proof roofing can be furnished at the same 
price. 

References furnished in every city and town of impor- 


tance in the United States and Canada, [Illustrated cata- 
logue free. 





Walter’s Patent Standard Mctallic Shin 
Cooper’s Patent Queen Anne Metallic ice. 
Cooper’s Broad Rib Roofing. 


The National Sheet Metal Roofing Co., 510 E. 20th, St., New York City 
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Case of Mr. C—., stated by Dr. John C, Coleman, a Retired Surgeon of the United 
States Navy. Scottabury, Virginia e forme of 
“Mr. C—— was for a number of years the victim of a most distressing 
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Autumn Planting. 


or imperative reasons in favor of Au- 
2: ting of DECIDUOUS TREES 
SHRUBS and RHODODENDRONS 
and for catalogues and planting plans, 
apply to 
parsons & Sons Co. 
LIMITED, 


Flushing, New York. 
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st. Pall, Minneapolis & Manitoba R’y. 


The finest scenery on the contirent. Falls of the 
wissourt; Gate ofthe Mountains, Missouri, Prickly 
Pear, and Boulder Catyons. Fort Benton, Great 
pails, Helena, and Butte. 
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Gen'l_ Trafic Manager. 

MINN, 

qwo MILLION ACRES of choice :ands in MINNE- 
go7a for sale on easy terms by the S/. Paui, Minne- 
apolis, and Manitoba Kail ay Co. This is chiefly 
prairie and timber land of great fer'ility, adapted o 
dary, stock, and general farming; well watered with 
peantiful lakes and streams; convenient to schools, 
churches, railways, and markets. Climate noted for 
health of both people and stock. 


J. BOOKWALTER, 
_Land Commissioner St. Paul. Minn. _ 
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Exterminator. 
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Union Square Hotel 
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OORNER 15TH STREET NEW YORK. 
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“TRAVEL. 


TheSanta Fe System Coming East. 


This wonderful railway system, claiming 8,00 
niles of railroads, has just opeved its Chicago and 
Joosas Citv line. !n construction it ranks as the 
dest built railroad in the United states.” The heavi- 
@t stee! has Leen used and curves avoided (a straight 
line having been sel+cred). 

The passenger: equipment is, without controversy, 
the finest ‘n America. Solid vestibule trains trom 

e cariothe rear Pullman. These trains ae 
lighted with electric iampsand heated with steam 
the engine, thus giving the traveler the great- 

@t degree of safety, coupled with the createst com- 





fort ana elezanc~ of avy rai!way train on e-rth. The 
ticket agents throuehout the East are already sup- 
plied with tickets vie thsline No extra charce for 


passage on these traing 


TA MAN 


WNACQUAINTED WITH THE GEOGRAPHY OF THE COUNTRY WIL 
OBTAIN MUCH INFORMATION FROM A STUDY OF THIS MaP OF TR 











CHICAGO, ROCK ISLAND & PESIFIC RV 


lines and branches include CHivaGoO, 
PEORIA, MOLINE, ROCK ISLAND, DAVEN-:- 
PORT, DES MOINES, COUNCIL BLUFFS, MUS- 
CATINE, KANSAS CITY,ST. JOSEPH, LEAV- 
ENWORTH, ATCHISON CEDAK RAPIDS, 
WATERLOO, MINNEAPOLIS, and 8T. PAUL, 
and scores uf intermediate cities. Choice oi 
Toutes toand from the Pacific Coast. All trans- 
in Union depots. Fast trains of Fine Day 
Soaches, elegant Dining Cars, magnificent Pull- 
man Palace Sleepers, and (between Chicago, St. 
Joseph, Atchison and Kansas City) 
Cars, Seats Free, to holders of through 
tickets. 
Chicago, Kansas & Nebraska R’y 
“Creat Rock Isiand Route.’ 
West and Southwest from Kansas City 
&ng St. Joseph to NELSON, HORTON,, BELLE- 
TOPEKA, HERINGTON, WICHITA, 
EUTCHINSON, CALDWELL, and all points in 
KANSAS AND SOUTHERN NEBRASKA 
and beyond. Entire ng i t of the 
Selebrated Pullman manufacture. All safety ap- 
Dliances and modern improvements. 
The Famous Albert Lea Route 
Is the favorite between Chicago, Rock Island, 
Kansas City and Minneapelis and 8t. 
Paul. Its Watertown branch traverses the great 
aan “WHEAT AND DAIRY BELT” 
forthern I; estern 
Rest Centrat ‘owa, Southw: Minnesota, and 
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Patton, of Princeton College, recently so characterized it in address- 
ing the students at the opening of the college year; some proclaim, others 
admit, and no one denies the pre-eminence of Tuz Inpmrenpent asa religious 
snewspaper. The best religious writers of the country are among our con- 
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Episcopal, Catholis—Doctors of Divinity in every denomination, the Presi- 
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Absolutely Pure. 


‘This powder never varies. A marvel of purity.strength 
and wholesomeness. More economical than the ordi- 
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DOUBLE TRIUMPH AT LONDON 1885. 

Grand Gold Medal of International 
Inventions Exhibition, also Grand Gold 
Medal by the Society of Arts for 
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and useful Inventions.” 


Warerooms: Steinway Hall, New York, 
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EUROPEAN MAKERS, 
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led in beauty of design, treat- 
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interior decoration. 


FR. BECK & CO., 
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In its Literary Department the November B. 
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wo ompieey REVERSIBLE. Correct styles, Per. 
Reve Address, stating size, 

R EVERSIBLE COLLAR CO., 25° Kilby St., Boston, 


llustrated Catalorue free 
LeBOSQUET 
eT EAN HEAT! ING 
Me 
APPARATUS, 
Combining the Latest Improvements, 
Heating Private Residences a Specialty. 


Send for Descriptive Pamphlet. 
LeBOSQUET BROS.,82 Union St., Boston, 

















CROFT & ALL'S 


BREAKFAST 


COCOA 


Philadelphia. 


enne by arn 

rocers eve 

A trial oul ae free 
on request. 








OVER 7,000 MILES 


Of steel track in Illinois, lowa, 
Wisconsin, Michigan, Minnesota, 
Nebraska, Dakota and Wyoming, 
penetrates the Agricultural, Mining 
and Commercial Centres of the 


WEST «: NORTHWEST 


The Unrivaled Equipment of the 
Line embraces Sumptuous Dining 
Cars, New Wagner and Pullman 
Sleepers, Superb day Coaches and 


FAST VESTIBULED TRAINS 


Running direct between Chicago, 
St. Paul and Minneapolis, Council 
Bluffs and Omaha, connecting for 
Portland, Denver, San Francisco 
and all Pacific Coast Points. 

ONLY LINE TO THE BLACK HILLS 


For Tickets, Rates, Maps, Time Tables and 
full information, apply to any Ticket Agenttt 
address the Gen’i Passenger Agent, Chicago, 
1M. flee jae H.C. WICKER, £.P. 

General Manager. Traffic Manager. Gua Pam de 





Next week, November Ist Established 1787. 
WILLIAM P. HOWELL, 
Importer, Exporter, Manufacturer, 
OAMPAION GooDs zine WORKS 

AGS, LANTERNS, etc ° 
Arms, opener s ortsmen's Articles, 


No. 20 a uaa cesee Bereet. Wow Ye York, 


ee 2ene fOF 

















Tas Ixps INDBPERDERT PRESS, BB ro 43 Gow Stausr wean Fuison SrREEt 








VICTOR wewus 


OVERMAN WHEEL CO. 
182-188 Columbas Avenue, ; 


Absolutely Phe. * 





























BY 


BENEATH tk 
My droop! 
Alovely wo 
With hag: 


She bloome 
Through 

The breeze 
Was fond 


But now bi 
Alone, 0 
Most like a 
Where Ic 


The butter 











